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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NoTWITHSTANDING the many contributions which adorn this number, several 
very interesting and valuable communications have been necessarily deferred. 
‘The Voyage of the Potomac or Southern Discovery,’”’ a review of Mr Rey- 
nolds’ excellent work by Joseph C. Hart, Esq.; “ English Travellers in Ame- 
rica” by David Paul Brown, Esq.; ** The Cisatlantic Tourist ;” the conclusion 
of “The Birthday Prophecy;” ‘The Arcadia of Sanazzaro; **Gaudentio di 
Lucca;”’ the articles of Alewus B. Wolfe, Esq. and Dr Reese; and other power- 
ful aids are reserved for our October Number. We are willing, however, that 
this shall go forth as a demonstration of great and various talent: for it com- 
bines the powerful thoughts of many highly gifted and distinguished persons. 

We extend to Marcus Blair, Esq. of Canada, the inheritor of much of his 
great ancestor’s genius, all the latitude and longitude and variety which he inti- 
mates that he desires. In each and all—prose or poetry—original or translated— 
he shall be welcome. We shall be pleased to receive other contributions from 
our intelligent contributor at Union College. All our other correspondents, we 
are assured, need no new professions of our desire to entertain them. 

At the request of the Hon. Richard H. Wilde, we state that the verses on the 
death of Covington, which were recited to us by a poet of New York and 
asserted to be the production of Mr Wilde, were never written by him. After 
much clamour, Mr Wilde has acquired the permanent possession of what is 
really his own, and he desires not to enjoy any reputation which the abovenamed 
verses may confer. 

The variety and length of our articles have excluded many notices of new 
books, which we had prepared. 

The names of our new subscribers in Portland, Augusta, Bangor, Quebec, 
Montreal, etc. were not returned in time for this number; but they will appear 
on the cover of the next quarterly. 
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THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF FRAZEE, THE SCULPTOR. 
CHAPTER Il. 


In the summer of 1808, Lawrence contracted to build a stone bridge 
over the Rahway river at Bridgetown: and, in the progress of this 
work, a little circumstance occurred, in which the first impulse was 
given to my mind, as directing it tothe chisel. It was this. When the 
bridge was nearly finished, and we were carrying up the walls above 
the arches, Lawrence began to talk of having a neat tablet-shaped stone 
prepared, with his name and the date of the year engraved on it, and 
placed in one of the walls, facing the carriage way.—But who was to 
execute this little job? ‘There were about fifty workmen upon the 
bridge—stonelayers and bricklayers, and two or three stonecutters 
whom my master had procured from New York to hew only: yet not a 
man about the bridge had ever cut a letter in stone, nor was there one 
among the journeymen that dared to hazard the attempt—even for a 
stone in the wall upon a plainly finished bridge. Seeing that Lawrence 
was anxious to record his name upon the structure he had reared, and 
hearing him say, one day, that, as he believed there was no one among 
his workmen who would undertake to do it, he would send for Noah 
Norris, (then the tombstone cutter at Elizabethtown,) to cut the letters 
upon the proposed tablet, I ventured to solicit his permission for my 
making a trial at the job. I told him it was possible I could do it, if he 
would grant me the liberty, and that it would save him both trouble 
and expense. His foreman immediately seconded my request, and 
told him he would vouch for my success with the tablet, if he 
would consent to the trial. Lawrence, however, had faith in my 
abilities, and, without a moment’s hesitation, told me to commence 
forthwith, and make as neat a job as I could. I went at it in high spi- 
rits,—prepared the stone with the chisel, and having sanded and gritted 
it smooth, like the face of a gravestone, I then engraved upon it the 
following words, directed by the boss: ‘* Built by William Lawrence, 
A. D. 1808.” These were the first letters | ever made in stone: and 
though I am sure that their style and execution were but commonplace, 
still they brought to me the tribute of much praise: and no one found 
fault ygith the workmanship. 
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I was now about eighteen years old, active, vigorous, and strong, as 
I was skilful. My boss had no man, among the great number of hands 
in his employment, who could compete with me, in either facility 
or beauty of execution, in any branch of the profession. It was a rule 
with Lawrence never to charge journeyman’s wages for his boys until 
the last year of their apprenticeship: but the old man broke through 
this rule with me, and felt no embarrassment in claiming the highest 
journeyman’s wages for me three years before | was free. 

Having, during the summer we built the bridge, a good opportunity 
of viewing the process of chiseling stone, by observing the stonecut- 
ters from New York, whom Lawrence employed, and having a chance 
now and then to work with them at hewing, I fell quite in love with 
the mallet and chisel operations. This, together with my exploit at 
engraving the superscription, begat in my mind the notion that stone- 
cutting was a craft much better suited to my genius and taste than 
bricklaying ; and from that period I began to ponder upon the creations 
of the chisel, and dream of tombstones. 

About this time my proficiency in vocal music began to attract notice, 
particularly in psalmody, in which department I had risen above my 
contemporaries in the village singing schools.—Not that their voices 
were deficient in melody and power: but they wanted the energy and 
patience necessary in cultivating these properties, and improving their 
taste. ‘They were too careless,—too indolent to pursue the elementary 
studies, without a thorough knowledge of which, no one, however 
great may be his talents, will be able to sing well, especially before a 
public audience. At the age of seventeen, | could read music with 
ease and fluency, and had also extended my studies into the nature and 
philosophy of composition. Before I reached eighteen, I was solicited 
to take the part of chorister in the Presbyterian Church at Rahway. 
Until this period, there were several who officiated in this office, and 
among them my eldest brother and an uncle, both good singers. I now 
supplied their place until about three years after 1 became of age, 
when, with a young family, I removed to New Brunswick.—But I run 
ahead of my narrative. 

In the summer of 1810, the year preceding my freedom, Mr John 
Sanford, of Newark, had contracted to do the masonwork of the New 
Brunswick Bank; he was also engaged at the same period upon the 
principal walls of Queen’s College: and having need of many work- 
men, he came to Rahway to solicit from Lawrence some good brick- 
layers. Lawrence told him he could spare him one, a firstrate work- 
man, but at no less a price than was paid to the best of journeymen. 
They agreed: and I was told to pack up my tools and clothes, and 
march to New Brunswick; and I did so with much pleasure. Sanford 
was a man of the first respectability ; and when I arrived, he received 
me with particular courtesy and attention, and (for which I shall ever 
remember him with esteem) instead of leaving me to seek for myself, 
in a strange town, a lodgingplace, took me, in the most friendly 
manner, to his own boardinghouse: and after giving me a polite intro- 
duction to the lady who kept it, solicited and obtained for me a perma- 
nent seat at the same table with himself. This circumstance was highly 
favourable to me. It being a select and respectable house, I was at 
once introduced into the society of persons of intelligence and good 
character; and distinguished among these were Mr Sanford, and the 
stonecutter for the Bank, Mr Ward Baldwin. I soon formed a cordial 
intimacy with the latter, and found in him a truly kindred spirit. He had 
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learned his profession upon the New York City Hall, at the time of its 
erection, under Christopher Brittain ; and was an excellent workman in 
every branch of stonecutting, as applied to exterior building. He pos- 
sessed more falent than genius: still, for architectural sculpture and all 
kinds of ornamental carving, and monumental work, his abilities were 
good. 

Seeing the stonecutters at work every day, under a shed erected for 
the purpose near the Bank, my inspirations for the chisel began to 
kindle up again: and I had not been many weeks there, before I com- 
municated to Baldwin my desires to become a worker in stone. His 
reply, on my opening this subject to him, was, that he thought I had 
an excellent trade, and he would not recommend me to hazard loss 
of time and vexation, in attempting to learn another profession, which, 
as he conceived, was no better than the one I already knew.—But I 
was unwilling to believe him. My object was, first, to acquire a know- 
ledge of plain stonecutting, and the general principles of building work ; 
and I told Baldwin I would like to improve all my overtime,* (which, 
if I got up early, and worked awhile after sunset, I could, independent 
of mealtimes, make amount to four hours per day,) if he could give me 
some plain work, and some little instruction. ‘This proposition made 
Baldwin smile, though he confessed his admiration of my industry and 
ambition; and, finding me in earnest in the matter, he set me to work 
upon some ashler and steps of freestone, for which he paid me eighteen 
pence per superficial foot. ‘The progress I made, soon brought him to 
think more favourably of my intentions, and frankly to acknowledge 
that my efforts were praiseworthy. By this adventure, I not only kept 
myself from many idle hours, but kept also my pockets in spending 
money: while at the same time I acquired the handy art of hewing 
building stone. But my new acquisition was more than favourable to 
myself.—Mr Lawrence had the pleasure of coming in for a share of 
its benefits, during the summer following, which was the last of my 
apprenticeship. Lawrence was this summer employed to build a stone 
house for Mr Smith, residing near Haverstraw, on the Hudson. Smith 
directed that the walls of his house should be laid up of roughly ham- 
mered stone, except the corners and doorjambs, which he wished to 
have carried up of rusticated cut stone; and supposing, naturally 
enough, that none of us were stonecutters professionally, he said to Law- 
rence, while we were engaged upon the cellar walls, that, having to send 
to the quarries at Nyack, for the stones for the rusticated work, he 
should require, at the same time, a stonecutter to come up and hew 
them neatly for us. Lawrence remonstrated somewhat against employ- 
ing a stonecutter, stating that he thought we might peck the stones suf- 
ficiently neat with our stoneaxes, and recollecting my exploits at the 
bridge, he added that his oldest boy could handle the chisel, and he 
believed we could make a decent job of it. But the old Dutchman 
shook his head, saying he would have the rustics cut in the best man- 
ner, and, besides, he must have a stonecutter, and one too, who knew 
how to engrave letters: for he intended to have an elegant stone pre- 
pared, with his name and the date cut on it, to be placed in front of the 
building, over the door. Thinks I ‘this won’t do: I must open my 
mouth ;’—and I did so, though not like Job of old, with cursing. I began 
by unfolding to Lawrence, for the first time, an account of my noon- 
spell and overhour exploits at New Brunswick. I told him then, in 


* We worked eleven hours for the day upon the building. 
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the presence of Mr Smith, that I had no doubt of being able to execute 
both the rusticated work and the tablet as handsomely as any stonecut- 
ter he might employ.—Then, in language as respectful as my illiterate 
abilities could summon, I addressed myself to Mr Smith, stating he 
need be under no apprehensions of my executing the work in good 
style, and to his entire satisfaction, if he would permit me to under- 
take it. His faith was changed; and the venerable old Judge* seemed 
now to be pleased with the idea of being soon recognized as an emi- 
nent patron to ‘early and struggling genius!’’ He cheerfully con- 
sented to my making the trial; and my chisels were all put in requisi- 
tion for the work. A shed was built, to screen me from sun and 
showers, and, when the stone arrived from Nyack, | commenced my 
labours upon the rustics, in order to have some ready for the masons 
by the time the walls were up even with the ground. My success was 
great beyond all expectation; and while my work gave to Judge Smith 
the highest satisfaction and pleasure, it told a story, and afforded a les- 
son of no small interest to Lawrence and my fellow apprentices, par- 
ticularly to the latter, who now saw with surprise to what good pur- 
pose my noon-spell hours at New Brunswick had been employed. But 
they could not conceal their emotions of envy, excited by the advan- 
tage I had gained over them in more points than one. ‘They did not, 
while they were daily exposed on the walls to the burning beams of 
summer, like to see me sheltered beneath a cool bower, and working 
under no other direction or dictation than that of my own taste and 
judgment.—Yet, ¢hey had not ought to say against it: while the unpre- 
judiced observer could not withhold his approbation of the measure, 
nor his praise from my work and enterprise. As the building went up, 
I acquitted myself nobly upon the rusticated work ; and, besides the 
cutting of the tablet, soon got through my select job. Having outrun 
the masons by several weeks, I, of course, was obliged to mount the 
scaffold with them upon the walls, more abundantly to the gratifica- 
tion, than to any displeasure of the boys. The work of the tablet, 
which was my second effort at lettering in stone, was much admired 
by all who saw it. Besides the letters, I ventured, for the first time, 
to attempt ornamental sculpture, and I cut round upon the borders and 
angles of the tablet some light, and, as I then thought, appropriate 
ornaments, which, though I might laugh to see them now, were by 
the honest Dutch people of that neighbourhood, esteemed extremely 
beautiful. 

Before the walls of the house were all up, my boss with all his 
troops, excepting myself and another apprentice, named Dunham, took 
their departure for home, leaving him and me to complete the walls, 
after which, nothing could be done to the interior of the house, until 
the carpenter’s work was finished. It was now about the tenth of July, 
1811, and my time would be out on the eighteenth, and Dunham’s on the 
twentysixth of the same month;—so I told him we must hasten 
our job, or we should be obliged to journey home to Jersey in our own 
time, and at our own expense—a thing which neither of us desired. 
We, therefore, made our stonehammers fly with twofold energy, and 
by the fifteenth, the remnant of work left us to do was completed, 
when we took passage at Harverstraw, in a sloop for New York, 
where we arrived on the morning of the seventeenth,—spent that day 


* De Wint Smith was a justice of the peace in the township, had received 
a collegiate education, and was now advanced to the autumn of life. 
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in gazing at the pomp and wonderments of our great city, and, the 
next morning, jumped into the ferryboat for Elizabethtown Point— 
arrived there about ten o’clock—threw our kits upon our shoulders, 
and trudged homeward on foot, and at twelve o’clock, we hailed Daw- 
son’s Rising Sun, and I my freedom.—I was twentyone. But, 
poor Dunham had yet eight days to serve—which time, brief as it was, 
seemed to weigh upon his mind, in prospect, as heavily as so many 
years, simply because I was about to leave him, when he was so close 
upon my heels. 

During an apprenticeship of almost seven years, I had been closely 
tied down to hard labour, under the controul and direction of another, 
whose authority was law, and to whose will and commands I had ever 
been uniformly obedient. But, to the cares and anxieties of life, I was 
an utter stranger; and now, although I felt that / was the sovereign 
of myself, and committed to my own charge and keeping, yet a strange 
and inexpressible sensation pervaded my mind. I felt lost and vacant 
—like a solitary being in the middle of a desert; on every side, all ap- 
peared vast and wild to my mind. But there was no time to be lost; 
and I had not forgo:ten the text, ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might; for there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom in the grave, whither thou goest.” This was the text of 
the sermon at my grandmother’s funeral. This good woman was never 
known to be idle a moment, and I have always felt, since her depar- 
ture, as if the mantle of her life was upon me. ‘The very remembrance 
of her seems a blessing to me. I said, that on my freedom, I had not 
forgotten the text at her funeral, the recollection of which helped to 
brace me with a cheerful courage as I started forth into the world for 
myself, and for my fortune. My feelings now, and my contemplations 
were altogether different from what they were when my father found 
me shelling my hickory nuts at the Parson’s. Then, all my grievances 
and anxieties were comparatively of a sensual and temporal nature ; but 
now, I had become a different being, and viewed everything in a moral 
and intellectual light. My mind was not computing the wealth of the 
world; I sought more the esteem of mankind, the treasure of a good 
name, and a character worthy of it. I knew that by the sweat of my 
brow, I was to eat bread; nor did this grieve me, since I had always 
been accustomed to hard labour from early youth, and had taught my- 
self to make work a pleasure, and not a pain. But to my narrative. 

The late war with England had just commenced, and it began to take 
a serious shape in the northern section of our country. ‘There was now 
but very little to do at my trade. Lawrence had discharged all his 
journeymen soon after the walls of Smith’s house were up,—he having 
scarcely sufficient work left to keep himself and his three remaining 
boys in employment. My prospects, therefore, with the trowel were 
rather cloudy. My brother (of whom I have before spoken, and who 
had been free for more than four years,) was now engaged in the wool- 
carding business, and in the manufacture of cloths, which, during the 
war, he found far more profitable than laying bricks. I called on him 
at his factory to apprise him of my freedom. He enquired of my pros- 
pects and intentions, and on learning that I had no work engaged, em- 
ployed me, at a dollar per day, to assist in tending his carding machines 
until something more lucrative might offer. I continued with him se- 
veral weeks, when I accidentally, one day, met in the street Mr Barron, 
of Woodbridge, for whom I had, in 1806-7, worked as an apprentice 
while my master was building him an elegant house in that place. Since 
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that period I had not seen Mr Barron, and, I being grown up, he did 
not know me until I made myself known to him. 1 had been a favour- 
ite with the old gentleman at the time his house was in progress, and 
now, when I revealed myself to him at manhood, he appeared much 
rejoiced at falling in with me, and, after warm expressions of gratula- 
tion, he stated that he had some chimneys to build, and other work, 
which he should be glad to have me do for him immediately, if I was 
not otherwise engaged. I told him I was ready to enter into his service 
forthwith ;—so on the following Monday, I at daybreak shouldered my 
kit and walked to Woodbridge, with a lighter pace, and a lighter 
heart, too, | imagine, than I could have borne with me in a march, with 
musket on shoulder, to the Canada lines, to fight the British. I never 
cherished a thirst, much less a taste, for human butchery or military 
glory ; though I have always possessed a warm and unwavering spirit 
of patriotism, which I inherited from my parents on beth sides, who 
were all whigs during the American Revolution, and who fought bravely 
and suffered much to wrest their beloved country from the iron grasp of 
misgovernment. 

The masonwork of a small house was all that Barron had for me to 
do; this I accomplished in five or six weeks. Before this was done, 
however, I was engaged to execute the work of another house, for a 
Mr Hedden. This job kept me busy until the summer ended. In the 
fall, the young folks of Rahway established a singing school, and I was 
chosen their instructor for the term of three months, at a dollar for each 
pupil. ‘There was boarding at this time with my old boss, a young 
man from Connecticut, named Robert Wilson, with whom I had, in the 
course of the summer, become intimate. Wilson had received a very fair 
education. He was at this time the instructor of the village school at 
Rahway; he was also a teacher of sacred music, and had, during the 
preceding winter, conducted a singing school! in an adjoining neighbour- 
hood. Finding that I was likely to have a large school made up, and 
as room sufficiently large, in a public house, could not be obtained at a 
reasonable rent, I proposed to Wilson that if he would make no charge 
for his schoolroom, and would agree to appropriate it one night in the 
week for the singing school, I would, if he thought well of it, make 
him a partner with me in teaching the school, and divide the proceeds 
with him equally. He very cheerfully fell in with my proposition, and 
our school opened quite auspiciously. 

Besides the singing school, I pushed my enterprise into several other 
undertakings. With respect to the chisel and monuments, my dreams 
and visions continued as vivid as ever. But I grew exceedingly dissa- 
tisfied with dreams, and was determined, if possible, to convert them 
into tangible realities. I could not bear the idea of losing onefourth of 
the year, the three winter months, when the trowel could be of no 
service to me. It was too much time to throw away in idleness, or to 
pass unimproved. ‘The proceeds of the singing school I had already 
counted, and found that my portion would fall considerably short of 
paying my board. So I looked around to see how many recent cases of 
mortality I could sum up within the parish district, in which I was now 
generally known, in my Sunday capacity at least, to the tune of ** Old 
Hundred.” I collected a half dozen or so of what, in these present times 
of fashion and etiquette, would be called respectable deaths and candi- 
dates for sculptural eulogy. Having formed and matured my inten- 
tions, I then called on Lawrence and stated them all to him. I pro- 
posed to him, that if he would furnish the rough slabs, for gravestones, 
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from the quarries at Newark, and provide for me a place to cut them in, 
and furnish me board and lodging, I would engage to execute the work 
to as many orders as we could obtain, and we should divide the proceeds 
equally between us. The project pleased the old man exceedingly, as 
the times were getting harder, and he was glad to embrace an opportu- 
nity of making an additional penny, especially when he could do it 
with so little trouble on his own part. In less than ten days after I 
made him my proposal, Lawrence had two waggonloads of unwrought 
gravestones under cover, in his house, and I began in good earnest to 
hew and prepare them for the epitaphs. ‘There was not, nor had there 
ever been any stonecutter in Rahway. The headstones in our burying 
ground were purchased in Woodbridge, Elizabethtown, and Newark. 
I had, from time to time, examined the work of other workers in mar- 
ble, and noticed particularly their respective styles and manner of exe- 
cution. But none possessed anything like genius, or the powers of 
invention, as applied to fine art. The ornaments, with which they 
enriched the borders of their tomb-tablets and headstones, had neither 
germ nor root in nature. ‘Their copper patterns were kept with sacred 
care; in such veneration were beads and diamonds held for sculp- 
tural ornaments! I did not think such kinds of enrichment were 
altogether appropriate upon monuments for the dead ; nor was | in any 
way inclined to imitate their style or taste. I was resolved to strike 
out a new path, both in ornament and in lettering; for I did not like 
their style of letters better than I did their ‘‘ diamonds.’’ ‘They were 
formed chiefly after the old English type, as we see it in books printed 
a hundred years ago; such lean, sickly looking letters I rejected at the 
commencement, and introduced those of a bolder and more dignified 
character ; and instead of a string of buttons or beads on the borders of 
the headstones, I carved vines of ivy and flowers. But I knew nothing, 
strictly speaking, of emblematic ornaments, and I had no means what- 
ever afforded me for obtaining a knowledge of such things. I began 
my career among the tombstones, utterly ignorant of every rule of art, 
and of those symbols, images and attributes that had their origin in the 
classic ages, and that lived and breathed in the beautiful sculptures upon 
the tombs and sarcophagi of Egypt and Greece. Many years were 
destined to bind me in ignorance and hard toil, ere 1 could be permitted 
to see that there were such things in existence, and that it would be 
necessary for me to study their origin and meaning, in order to qualify 
myself as an artist even in the inferior branch which I had adopted. 
Well, as I said, I began to ornament and prepare my gravestones for 
inscriptions, whenever we could be so fortunate as to get them. We 
were not disappointed. For, no sooner was my handicraft displayed 
in front of the house, to the public gaze, than several purchasers ap- 
peared, and I had the pleasure, in a few weeks, of receiving as many 
orders as kept me busy through the winter. ‘The first order I received 
was for three large sized headstones, all for one family; and, when 
they were completed, they were pronounced by all, superior, both in 
style and execution, to any work of the kind they had ever seen; and 
in justice to myself, as also to their good opinion, I can truly say that 
there was not at that time (whatever may have been done since) at Rah- 
way, or in any of the neighbouring cemeteries, any monumental work 
that could, in neatness, propriety and beauty, be compared with these, 
even my first simple and untutored efforts. It was, therefore, no small 
matter of gratulation to find myself so successful at the commencement ; 
so successful in the accomplishment of my undertaking, and in meeting 
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encouragement to my labours, and a just appreciation of their merits. 
Meantime, my singing school with Wilson went along very smoothly 
and melodiously ; and how like a balm to the soul, after its gloomy 
meditations through the day over the tombstone and epitaph, how grate- 
ful and refreshing was it at evening to meet in concert, and lift up one’s 
voice in the songs of Zion and Redeeming Love! 

I have already related the poverty of my education at the commence- 
ment of my apprenticeship. As a scholar, then, I could not but be 
deplorably ignorant: and therefore ill qualified for any profession or 
enterprise in which learning is a necessary aid to ensure success, This 
I now began to feel. As circumstances brought me into higher circles 
of society—to move and to act with those who had been liberally edu- 
cated, I saw my deficiency ;—I beheld the mental darkness with sor- 
row and mortification: and the literary chasm, with its empty yawn- 
ings, constantly haunted my wandering existence. My mental powers 
were hale and vivid:—fed and nourished only upon the open fields of 
nature and common observation, and supported always by constant 
bodily health and cheerfulness, they were neither blunted by study nor 
paralyzed by disease. But it seemed too late now to think of educa- 
tion, when I wanted bread. Some schooling, however, I very much 
needed, to enable me to keep my book accounts somewhat decently ; 
and so, when the tombstone work was not pressing upon me, I devoted 
part of my time in attending school, under the tutorship of my friend 
and companion, Wilson. By this application, I became sufficiently 
master of figures for every kind of reckoning or computation connected 
with my profession. So passed the first winter of my manhood: and 
a very agreeable one it was. Wilson was an amiable young man— 
frank, generous, and openhearted—liberal in mind, and unfeignedly cor- 
rect in his morals and deportment: therefore, he was to me a useful 
and intellectual companion. He was the first bosom friend I ever had: 
and to this day, he continues what he first was. He had travelled into 
the Jerseys merely to see a little of the world from home: and teach- 
ing a school, occasionally, afforded him sufficient for his expenses in 
board and clothing, while it served to improve his mind, and impress 
deeply upon it what he had studied in his earlier years. It was with 
regret to both of us, but to me especially, that,.in the ensuing spring, 
circumstances called us to part. His father died suddenly, and he was 
called home to Connecticut to console his bereaved mother and sisters, 
and to take charge of the affairs of a large estate. Subsequently, he 
has served in the capacity of Selectman in the township of Fair- 
field, and has, on several occasions, been chosen to represent the inte- 
rests of the people in the State Legislature. 

My trowel now glittered again in the beams of summer, and I be- 
stirred myself among the bricks and mortar wherever I could get a job. 
The continuation of the war, however, kept my trade at the lowest ebb, 
and sometimes I was entirely without employment. Then I would fall 
to and prepare more gravestones; ornament them and have them in 
readiness for inscribing ‘‘ to the memory of’’—any of the departed. 
The thinly populated parish of Rahway could not, I was well aware, 
give constant employment to a tombstone cutter; and my intentions 
were, principally, to follow the trowel in the summer season, and re- 
serve my gravestone work for the winter, until some way opened for 
establishing myself permanently in the exercise of the chisel. Thus I 
went on, and what stonecutting I did, during this year, was performed in 
partnership with my old boss, in the same manner as we commenced. 
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The next fall, I was engaged to teach a singing school again in Rah- 
way, and another at a place called Barnet’s Mills, near Westfield. I 
took great pleasure in teaching sacred music; and, as it employed my 
evening time only, it cost me very little, while it gave me some thirty 
or forty dollars per quarter, from each school, which, in those pressin 
times, was a very great help to me. I have said that Dr Watts laapiatt 
me with the muse, while I dwelt with my grandmother—not through 
his tame versions of King David, for in those he has abused the sacred 
psalmist, by neutralizing, with his conventional metres and silly rhy- 
mings, the sublimity and poetic beauty of those divine compositions. 
It was his lyric poems, (said to be written when Watts was either 
lovesick or pe that tickled my ear for poetry when I was young. 
There was, in some of these pieces, a sweet and touching wildness that 
I loved; and often, when strolling alone by the rivers and solitary 
places, [ have sat down upon the grass, or a hoary stone, and composed 
lines on the scenery around me—the wondrous works of God—in imi- 
tation of Watts’s lyric style. When I had put my crude ideas into mea- 
sure, and arranged two or three stanzas in my mind, I would then, if 
they sounded well to my own ear, write them out and submit them to 
my mother for inspection, as 1 always valued her opinion above that of 
any other, on the subjects of poetry and music. If she spake well of 
my little effusions, I then ventured to shew them to my other relatives, 
and to young associates; but I made no parade with these doggerels 
when my mother withheld her praise. I do not state this to convey the 
idea that I am, or that I ever was a poet. That I love the lyre, is true ; 
but, though the fine arts are intimately associated, the power to produce 
good poetry is given at our birth—not acquired by any industry. 

Poet or no poet, I was the only rhymer in the village, so long as I 
can remember ; and this fact becoming generally known, after I grew 
up, I was frequently called upon to write verses on various topics, for 
the accommodation of others. But I could not afford time to oblige 
every whimsical applicant in these matters, except in epitaph verses, 
and here I found it my interest, especially where I was to be paid for 
engraving them in stone; then, I was never backward in spinning out 
as long a string as they desired. And funny rhymes they sometimes 
were. I made political verses too,—redhot and furious! The war 
was waxing warmer and stronger, and national feeling began to beat 
high in the bosom of every true American. ‘he fourth of July was 
now celebrated with increased ardour. Spirited orations were deliver- 
ed on these oecasions, and patriotic odes sung. For three years suc- 
cessively, after I was free, no one else was looked to but myself to pre- 
pare the odes, adapt them to music, and lead the singing choir, on these 
animated festivals. ‘The odes were usually printed in the ballad form. 
Most of them were pronounced excellent compositions, by the Rahway 
patriots! Really, 1 would give more than a trifle now, (if there were 
any of them yet extant,) to get a sight of the most excellent, for the 
sake of a hearty laugh. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Durinc the winter of 1813, while instructing others in the art of vo- 
cal music, | was myself engaged in studying the rules of instrumental, 
and in taking lessons upon the flute with several other young men, com- 
posing a class, under an expert instructor, by the name of Hughes. A 
military school was also opened about the same time, which I attended, 
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and soon became an adept in military tactics. I thought it well to do 
so, because the war was extending itself along our coast from Georgia 
to Maine, and the British warships were now continually menacing the 
harbours of New York and New Jersey, with hostile movements. 
The Jersey boys, therefore, commenced drilling themselves, with a 
determination not to flinch from the cembat in case of a land invasion. 
During the next spring, I fell in with .ny old fellow apprentice, Dun- 
ham, who, after our parting at the “ Rising Sun,”’ had established him- 
self in business at the Scoteh Plains. After talking over the relative 
state of our affairs, we mutually agreed to throw all our contracts for 
buildings, during this season, into common stock, and thus aid each 
other. In this way, though jobs were scarce, we kept ourselves busy, 
while the plan saved us from paying much money to journeymen. On 
the 19th of July, 1813, 1 entered into a partnership of a very different 
nature. It was the most solemn contract I ever engaged in without 
written articles. But there were plenty of witnesses to attest our mu- 
tual pledges and vows at the sacred altar of Hymen; and Jane, the 
daughter of Garret Probasco, became the wife of my youth. She was 
a most amiable girl, of the same age with myself,—both twentythree, 
and both almost penniless, as we embarked together on the rapid and 
tossing current of life. I had, the preceding winter, purchased a small 
house and lot in Rahway, for which I was to pay nearly four hundred 
dollars, part down, and the rest in small payments. I also prepared a 
workshop, for my gravestone business, which always afforded me 
something to do upon rainy days and in the winter, and after playing 
the trowel this summer, in company with Dunham, I found myself in 
my own shop with plenty of orders for the winter, and a kind and 
faithful companion to prepare and share the frugal meal, and to partici- 
cipate with me, in my humble dwelling, all that fell to my lot here, 
whether joys or sorrows, pains or pleasures. 

Sometime in May, Dunham called on me, being the first time I had 
seen him since the fall before, when we laid up our trowels for the sea- 
son. He told me that he was working as a journeyman on the new 
banking house, then building for the State Bank, at New Brunswick: 
and his visit now was to say, that the only stonecutter there wished 
to retire from the business, and would sell out his establishment, stock 
of stone, ete. on reasonable terms; and Dunham proposed that we 
should unite our means, and go into the stonecutting business together 
as partners. Dunham knew little about hewing stone, except what he 
had learnt while working on the bridge, where I made my first essay 
at lettering, as before related; nor did he possess the least genius or 
inventive talent.—Still, he believed himself capable of getting along 
with the plain cutting, ete. while I should attend to the ornamental 
work and lettering. ‘The next week I met Dunham, when we soon 
made a contract with the old man: and, about the first of August, we 
both removed with our families to New Brunswick, and took charge of 
our new establishment. ‘There were a few, and but a few orders on 
hand; and, before these were worked off, we began to discover that 
we had been deceived, not only in the misrepresentation respecting the 
number and amount of orders on hand, but also in the real value of the 
stock. The truth was, that the war had caused a great depression in 
the business of building: consequently, stonecutting was also cast into 
its wake, and struggled for existence. We had three apprentices be- 
tween us, who, with our wives and ourselves, were all to be fed: but 
our means were extremely narrow. We were strangers in a strange 
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place.—Money we had not always, and credit we dared not ask. In- 
deed, the scanty allowance we were frequently confined to, would 
make frugality blush, and poverty itself weep. Still we held on. My 
skill in tombstone work soon began to awaken general notice, and by 
degrees I gathered friends to my occasional aid. ‘The first summer 
and the first winter were got through, under what we counted tough 
times: but the summer and winter following were still tougher! In 
the early part of August, 1815, Dunham’s wife and one of the appren- 
tices were both taken with the typhus fever, (which prevailed to a 
great extent and with terrible mortality, during that season in New 
Brunswick ;) and, about two weeks after, another of the boys and my- 
self were violently attacked with the same disease,—and a gloomy 
time we had of it; but we all got well, though most of us were con- 
fined to the couch during nearly six weeks. I was myself absent from 
the shop for two months,—the effect of which was a serious derange- 
ment in our business. I now saw that Dunham was not of the right 
temperament and disposition to make me a faithful or a profitable part- 
ner; and when harmony was restored in the shop, I told him that, 
as we had not entered into partnership for any stipulated term, I con- 
sidered either of us at liberty to withdraw, upon reasonable notice, 
from the concern. I proposed a dissolution of the firm in the most 
amicable terms,—to sell to Dunham my half of the stock, ete. or I 
would buy out his share of it: or we would divide the stock. He 
accepted my second proposal, and I bought his half. This proceeding 
suited Dunham as well as me, because several of his nearest relatives, 
brothers and sisters, had the preceding year moved from Jersey into 
the Genesee country, and he felt inclined to remove there, and settle 
himself with them upon a farm. He did so shortly after our dissolu- 
tion. I was now by myself, without regrets in being so; but my ac- 
counts made me almost quake with fear. My heart sunk within me, 
when I looked seriously into my case: nor did I know how to sur- 
mount the difficulty, so as to obtain relief. Finally, I came to these 
resolutions: that I would live as frugally as possible, with justice to 
my family; that I would attend strictly to my business, do all the work 
that came to hand well, quickly, and, if possible, please every one who 
employed me.—I was no schemer. I sought no way for shirking, or 
evading the payment of a single contract. ‘The old adage, ‘* honesty 
is the best policy,” was my motto: and I resolved on meeting my dif- 
ficulties front to front. I had calculated upon much business at New 
Brunswick, in the line of building work: but in this | was mistaken.— 
Nothing scarcely was done in the way of building, where cut stone 
was required, during the war. I was compelled, therefore, to pick my 
living out of the tombstones; and even with these, the want of busi- 
ness frequently narrowed me down to the plainest fare. As to the fine 
arts, the field opened extremely slow. 1 continued to ornament my 
gravestones with vines, flowers, and various little devices, appropriate, 
as I thought, to the tomb: but, in truth, there was in much of it more 
whim than meaning ; and though the traces of skill and handicraft were 
everywhere discoverable in my works, and while I outstripped all my 
contemporaries in the craft, there was still abundant room for improve- 
ment. The want of that knowledge, derivable only from arduous 
study and research, which constitutes the pure element and soul of the 
arts, may easily be detected by the connoisseur in most of my works, 
prior to the year 1820. And how could it be otherwise with one edu- 
cated as I had been: or, rather, not educated at all? While I remained 
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in New Jersey, I never saw a book that treated upon the arts, either 
historical or elementary. 1 knew nothing about the arts of antiquity— 
their rise, progress, uses and philosophy; my genius, therefore, ran 
wild and wandering: and while I toiled for bread, my mind was ha- 
rassed, day and night, with the thoughts of my trials and responsibili- 
ties! But, think of my ignorance !—Sometime after I removed to Bruns- 
wick, one of my neighbours came into the shop, where I was cutting 
a very neat ornament at the top of a headstone. After some conversa- 
tion with me, in which he expressed his admiration of my work, he 
asked me if I ever went into the Academy of Fine Arts, when I visited 
New York !—I was dumb, and could not give an answer, until I in- 
quired of him what it was! I thought that I understood the meaning 
of the word Academy, but the term fine arts bothered me; I never had 
heard it before, and I felt like a fool—Nor was my friend less asto- 
nished at my ignorance, than I was confounded for an answer; and 
when he had informed me that this Academy of the Arts was no- 
thing more nor less than an exhibition of pictures and plaster casts, I 
was still somewhat in the dark. I could not see why, or how a sim- 
ple picture gallery should be called an 4cademy—a place of active and 
practical instruction; and, on this point, my neighbour too was altoge- 
ther minus! I did not, however, visit this 4cademy until I removed to 
New York. I wanted books, and began to think it time for me to get 
together something in the shape of a family library. The few books I 
had, hinted to me strongly the necessity of having more ;—one, in par- 
ticular, the Life of Franklin, increased my thirst for reading and know- 
ledge. ‘This book opened to my mind a new world, and new views of 
men and things. Solomon says, ‘‘he that getteth a wife, getteth a 
good thing ;’’ I got a wife and the Life of Franklin about the same 
time: so I had two good things to help me along life’s thorny 
way. I was always glad that I fell in with the life of that excellent 
and exemplary man so early as I did, because I believe that the rules 
of duty he laid down, and the advice he gave to young men, were of 
great service tome. ‘This book greatly increased my love of literature 
and science, and confirmed me in the opinion that a man, if he would, 
might do much to supply the want of early education. I knew how 
much I had accomplished during the leisure hours of my apprentice- 
ship; and now believed that there were hours that might be devoted 
to much better purpose than to idle and childish chitchat : and I resolved 
on devoting those hours to reading, drawing, and other useful studies. 
My pecuniary difficulties, however, weighed heavily on my mind. 
Business was dull, and a family was increasing upon me: but my 
hopes were never broken, neither did my natural cheerfulness often 
forsake me. My patience, above all, was unlimited.— This quality has 
ever been the constant support of all my energies: and, so far as prac- 
tical operations are concerned, it seems to have been the sustaining 
power in all I have done in art. Afflictions also of a different kind be- 
gan to oppress my heart.—My firstborn son was taken to his final rest 
about this time, (1815,) not quite a year old. Upon the slab, which I 
placed at the head of this child’s grave, is my first attempt at the human 
figure. It is the figure of Grief leaning upon an Urn, and a more sorry- 
looking object I think I never beheld!—In fact, there was more grief 
about it than I intended; yet, the connoisseurs of Brunswick pro- 
nounced it a fine piece of sculpture, and T did not deem it prudent to 
contradict them. 

The Life of Benvenuto Cellini fell into my hands, not many months 
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after this, at a book auction. This was the first work of an artist I 
ever saw, that treated upon the arts; and, therefore, I did not let it 
moulder upon the shelf. ‘The perusal of the highminded Florentine 
was to me as delightful and interesting, as it was new in the matter on 
which it treated; and I devoured it with avidity. From his flute to 
his jewelry, and from these to his cups, his chalices, and his plate 
set with diamonds, all adorned with exquisite sculpture of various sub- 
jects in bassi-relievi—through each and all of these, | went with him 
in feasting and delight: but, when we came among his statues of 
bronze and of silver, I began to feel the inspirations of the art breaking 
in upon my soul; and, finally, when he took me into his workshop, 
and I saw him engaged there, first in building his noble models, —then 
in making from these the moulds, in which to cast the metal,—then to 
see him anxious and sweating over the furnace, preparing his metals,— 
then the more critical process of filling the moulds: and, last of all, 
the heart-in-mouth operation of taking off the moulds from the statue, 
and see the beautiful figure unfolding and revealing itself gradually, 
until at last it stands before you uncovered, in all its chaste sublimity,— 
here the whole soul is wrapt in ecstatic wonder!—Such was the effect 
produced on my mind, in reading the history of Benvenuto Cellini! 
At that time, I did not entertain the most distant idea that I should ever 
become a statuary; and, although the perusal of Cellini seemed to kin- 
dle up all the light and fire of my genius, still, such was my timidity, 
and so great my deficiency in study and knowledge of art, that I quailed 
at the threshold, and shrunk back from such works as his, as entirely 
above my powers.—The book, nevertheless, like the Life of Franklin, 
was useful to me, as well as amusing. It showed how a man, by a 
steady perseverance, though he began even in small things, might rear 
himself up to greatness and to fame. But, more than this, the work 
was instructive, in opening to my view many important things which 
belong to metallic sculpture, and which will ever be regarded with high 
interest among the students and professors in almost every branch of 
the fine arts. 

Nothing of much interest occurred during the first two years I 
resided in Brunswick. Headstones, mileposts, curbstones for the side- 
walks, and some building stone ; all of these I furnished, as they were 
wanted,—rough-and-tumble. But the peace of 1816 brought her bless- 
ings with her, for the sons of freedom; and mine among the rest. A 
brighter day began now to open upon me, and my dreams and nights 
of hope and fear were soon exchanged for golden realities of joy. 
Business revived at a rapid pace, and orders of much greater account 
began to follow, while justices waxed wan and gaunt, and’ constables 
grew scarce. I could now partake my frugal meal without having 
my heart jump out at my mouth, (as had often happened to me,) if any 
one knocked at the door while I was at table! ‘Things now began to 
shape themselves in a way that bid fair to soon relieve me from the 
frowns of fortune. My vocal powers, too, were of some benefit to me 
in a pecuniary way; besides their tendency to introduce me more im- 
mediately and more intimately into the higher and more respectable 
circles of society. 1 was engaged to teach a singing school for the 
Baptist Church Society, and one also for the Episcopal Church, in each 
of which there are numerous living witnesses to attest to the entire 
satisfaction I gave in this department. In the Dutch Reformed Church 
I kept a pew for my family, this mode of worship being most agreeable 
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to my wife. As for myself, I made little choice of forms and cere- 
monies, which I deemed of little value. My taste, however, inclined 
me rather to the Episcopalian side. Their church organ, their ju- 
dicious selection of sacred music, their more refined and cultivated taste 
in its performance ; all of which, added to their more liberal tenets, were 
certainly more consonant with my own views, sentiments and feelings, 
than anything I had found among the other sects of Christians, with 
whom I had been associated. Still, with all this variance, I held and 
maintained an amicable fellowship with each and all of them, and oc- 
casionally, in the absence or vacation of their stated choristers, I was 
called upon, and officiated in supplying their place, as leader of the 
choir. During the year 1817, I consented, upon much solicitation, to 
lead the music in the Baptist church, and received a salary for my ser- 
vices. I assisted also, in the same year, in compiling the first edition 
of “The New Brunswick collection of Sacred Harmony,” and fur- 
nished some original compositions of my own for the work. The cler- 
gymen of the several parishes of New Brunswick were all friendly 
to me;. the late Right Rev. Bishop Croes, the Rev. Mr McLaugh- 
lin, of the Baptist church, and the late Dr Livingston, that great head 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, in particular, always manifested the 
greatest interest and regard for my welfare. In their dwellings I was 
ever cordially received, and made as welcome as a brother. They 
would frequently call at my workshop, and seemed delighted with the 
little works of my chisel. ‘The good old Dr Livingston was remarka- 
bly fond of seeing me work. He was a tall, well proportioned man, 
advanced in age, with a head yet covered with soft silken hair, as white 
as snow, which hung in long floating folds, falling beautifully down 
upon his shoulders. His form and look inspired the deepest venera- 
tion, and I was always glad to see him enter my shop and reach me his 
friendly and fatherly hand. And then to see him draw near to my 
work, where he would silently survey for a few minutes the Sacred Re- 
cord which I was incribing, while the tears pearled upon his eyelids, as if 
he felt admonished, while looking at the memento before him, that the 
time of his departure was at hand. ‘Then, he would turn to me and 
speak of life and death, and of a life to come, so appropriately, and in 
such a tone of sincere piety and affection, that I often shed tears of joy 
while he spake tome. How grateful is the memory of such a man! 

I have said nothing yet about my carvings in wood, and cutting 
brands and stamps in metal. In the winter season, we were often un- 
employed, and I could not bear to be idle. So I made interest with 
the cabinetmakers to make lions’ feet, and various other furniture orna- 
ments. I was also applied to from different parishes in the country, 
for doves and other ornaments, carved in wood and gilded, for the pul- 
pits of their churches. Brand cutting was another profession, in which 
1 embarked with equal success. My skill in letter-cutting enabled me 
to execute them in a style much superior to everything hitherto seen in 
that quarter. ‘The brands were of iron or copper; but the stamps, for 
stamping names, etc. on edgetools, and a variety of other things, were 
cut in steel. It was chiefly in the winter season, however, that I em- 
ployed myself at these miscellaneous works. 

I now come to my first piece of sculpture in Italian marble. When 
I was at New York purchasing American marble for gravestones, 
having seen some specimens of carving in fine Italian marble, such as 
fruit and flowers, I was delighted with the richness and beautiful effect 
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of the work, and felt a desire to try my skill; and, as I was about to 
start for home, seeing a piece of statuary marble lying in a heap of re- 
fuse, I said to the person with whom I had been dealing, ‘*1 wish you 
would give me that piece of Italian marble.” ‘* What will you do with 
that 2?” said Kain, in his rude familiar way. ‘‘O, I only want to carve 
some little thing out of it,” was my reply. ‘* You carve!” said he, 
“what can you carve, you yankee Jerseyman? you look just like 
carving.” ‘O, well,’ says I, “‘never mind that; I only want to know 
if you will give me that piece of marble, Mr Kain.” ‘ Fes, yes, take 
it along,”’ said he gruffly, yet goodnaturedly, and added, *‘ you will 
make a great fist at carving, | expect.” I took it along, of course, and 
in my evening leisure hours, I carved upon it in alto relievo, a basket 
of fruit, grapes and peaches thrown carelessly together. I left a pro- 
jecting plinth at the bottom of the block, as a base for the basket to rest 
upon, and at each end I raised a pilaster, which formed a kind of pro- 
tection, as well as ornament, on each side of the basket. This little 
effort was considered a chef d@ceuvre, by all my friends who saw it; 
and I felt pleased that [ had succeeded so well in my first attempt at 
such high relief. I gave it to my wife, who placed it over the mantel- 
piece, where it remained for years, a charm for the gaze and admiration 
of all my visitors; but my family physician, Dr Jacob Dunham, more 
than all the rest, became its idolator and eulogist. He was a gentleman 
of fine taste, and passionately fond of the arts; and so in love did he 
get with my basket of fruit, that he employed every artifice in his pow- 
er, to make me part with it. He succeeded at last. In the spring of 
1818, I called on him for a settlement of our accounts, which had been 
standing for more than two years. I had done work for the Doctor to 
the amount of about fifty dollars, and, judging from the sickness I had 
experienced in my family, and his former bills which I had paid, I 
knew his account now could not be far short of one hundred and fifty 
dollars. But I could never induce him to make out his bill. I called 
on him repeatedly for it, and he as often promised me he would make 
it out, yet failed to do so, although he knew I was making preparation 
to remove to New York. One day, as he was in the shop surveying 
my works with his accustomed curiosity, I attacked him pretty sharply, 
stating that in a few days I should remove, and I wished to leave no 
account unsettled. ‘* Well,’’ said the Doctor, ‘I have set my son 
to draw out your account, but it is exceedingly tedious. I wish we 
could come to a settlement by the jump, some way.” I replied that I 
was agreed to jump at any proposition he might make, to get the busi- 
ness closed to our mutual satisfaction. ‘* Well,” says he, ‘if you will 
give me that little marble fruit basket, which I have so long and so often 
teazed you for, I will pass receipts with you.” ‘‘ Doctor,” said I, 
* that is an article almost as sacred to my household and to my wife, 
as the little deities were to Rachel of old, while she hid them under her 
petticoats. But, as you have always been affectionately faithful in your 
attendance upon my family, and to me a kird and valued friend, I feel 
that I owe you a debt of gratitude, as a memento of which I will leave 
with you my /irst fruits, that is, if my wife is willing to part with it.”’ 
She, knowing that we wanted all the money we could muster, to open 
business in New York, gave up her claim to the basket, and my ac- 
counts were closed with the Doctor, in whose bereaved family (he hav- 
ing since deceased,) I trust that little piece of sculpture is still preserved 
and admired. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


I left New Brunswick with a moral reputation, which no man dared 
to reproach. I had paid off all my debts, in the four years I resided 
there, and brought with me to New York, besides my fingers, the sur- 
plus amount I have already mentioned ; leaving behind me many warm- 
hearted and valuable friends, who, while they regretted the parting, 
were rejoiced to see their native fellow-citizen entering a field that af- 
forded a wider scope for his genius and enterprise, and greater oppor- 
tunities for study and improvement. 

In the new establishment in New York, it was the object of myself 
and my brother, with whom I was in partnership, to prosecute the 
monument and mantelpiece business together; but we were obliged 
to put it in operation on a small scale, suited to our little capital. 
I knew, from what I had seen and examined, in my occasional 
visits, that it would require no mighty struggle with me to compete with 
the tombstone cutters of New York, although the chief artists among 
them, at that time, vaunted themselves as unrivalled champions from 
the celebrated workshops of Europe. My style of lettering put them 
all toshame. The very first epitaph I cut, brought them staring from 
every shop in the city ; and I soon learnt from rumour that their ranks 
were in a state of discomfiture. And yet, it was a plain gravestone, 
with but very few letters upon it, that made so great a stir among the 
craft ; but these letters were arranged with taste ; were well proportion- 
ed and engraved. They had abundant cause for alarm; for it was not 
many months before my work in this department attracted general no- 
tice, and a marked attention among artists, connoisseurs, and gentlemen 
of taste; while an unexpected supply of orders upon file proved that 
the fears of my competitors were not wholly groundless, nor my merits 
left unappreciated. Not my lettering alone, but my sepulchral and 
mantelpiece carvings elicited praise, even from those who envied my 
success. I had yet never seen the inside of the academy, and, there- 
fore, knew very little of the higher branch of sculpture ; nor did I, at 
this time, make the least pretension to the nobler art. I was, however, 
deeply in love with monumental sculpture and engraving of letters; and 
no man ever studied more to bring an art to perfection, than I did that 
of letter-cutting. My application was intense beyond comparison. For 
several years, | worked from thirteen to fifteen hours the day, through- 
out the whole year, and my Sundays were, for the most of the time, 
employed in reading, writing, and sketching. I believe that I brought 
the art of forming letters to a higher perfection, than has been done by 
any other man. But I do not now devote my time to letter-cutting, 
further than to instruct the boys. ‘The truth is, I have used up too 
much of my time in that branch, more, I think, than its importance de- 
manded. And yet, when I reflect upon the miserable condition of that 
branch of the arts, at the time | commenced business in New York, and 
compare it with its present improved and cultivated character, I cer- 
tainly feel an inward joy in the thought that, independent of all pecu- 
niary gain, my labours have contributed to raise this beautiful, although 
accessary art, to an elevated standard of taste. In this reformation, my 
hardest warfare was with myself, in combating my own wild and ec- 
centric notions, oddities and whims: plagues as consequent, I believe, 
upon selftaught art, as form is to substance. My object at first was to 
reach perfection in the formation and style of every kind of letter in 
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modern use, without a thought upon the propriety or impropriety of an 
adaptation, as applied to epitaph. This was folly ; and yet the field, in 
which so much experience and experimental toil were sown, has yield- 
ed me a harvest that richly compensates my trouble. My chief 
business has always been in monuments for the dead; and, where 
statuary sculpture forms its principal features, | know of no branch of 
art that is so deeply interesting to civilized man, or that more enduring- 
ly impresses the human heart. But, as yet, the monuments in this 
country are generally of small dimensions, having little sculpiure of any 
importance attached to them. I have made a great many since, which 
have been enriched with a variety of small ornaments. Some of my 
mural monuments, erected in the different churches in New York and 
elsewhere, have been admired for their beauty and workmanship ; yet 
to me, now, they seem hardly of sufficient importance to claim any par- 
ticular notice. I have erected several cenotaphs of this kind upon the 
interior walls of Trinity Church. I have one also upon the right of the 
pulpit in the church in Murray street, in memory of James Thomson. 
On this is a wreath of ivy and flowers. Several monuments of this 
kind have been erected by me in St Mark’s church, and one in Market 
street church, in memory of the late venerable Colonel Rutgers. But 
of this kind of monument, the one in Grace church, to John Wells, Esq. 
may be ranked foremost, as it is surmounted with a bust of Mr Wells; 
the first bust I ever made in marble, and the first ever modeled and ex- 
ecuted in marble by a native American. ‘This bust was executed in 
the early part of the year 1825. In the year 1820, I made a model in 
clay of my little son, three years old. It was in the early part of 
summer, when I was unwell; and lingering about the house, I took it 
into my head to model this child, his entire figure and likeness. It was 
that which opened an introduction for me to the old Academy. My family 
physician mentioned it to Mr John R. Murray, who thereupon called 
immediately to see both the model and its maker. Mr Murray express- 
ed himself as highly delighted with my model and other works, and 
begged permission to introduce me and my works to Colonel Trumbull, 
the president of the Academy of Fine Arts; to which I cheerfully con- 
sented, and went forthwith with Mr Murray to the Academy, for the 
first time in my life! ‘The few paintings, which were there at the time, 
did not distress me, although the two great paintings of West, from 
Shakespeare, hung upon the wall; but when I entered the saloon of an- 
tique statues, what could describe my feelings at that instant! Even at 
this very moment I feel the sensation thrilling through me. I stood 
staring like a statue; while Mr Murray endeavoured to hurry me 
along from one groupe to another, from this statue to that, giving vivid 
descriptions of everything. He scarcely gave me time to collect my 
senses sufficiently for a calm survey of the great and sublime works 
before me, so anxious was he to fill my unacquainted soul with know- 
ledge. Colonel ‘Trumbull was not there, as was expected, so I was not 
introduced to him. But it was not many days after when the presi- 
dent ealled ct my shop, by request, as he said, of Mr Murray. I show- 
ed him what I had done, which seemed to please the old gentleman 
much, and drew from him the language of gratulation, at my success ; 
though he at the same time stated that he thought it a game of chance, 
for me or any other artist, to think of aceomplishing anything in sculp- 
ture in this country, for a century yet to come !—that, in his sincere 
opinion, ‘‘ there would be little or nothing wanted in this branch of art, 
and no encouragement given to it in this country, for yet a hundred 
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years !’’ ‘These are his very words, uttered during the first interview I 
had with him. Que pensez vous de cela? In truth, I never held a 
conversation with Colonel ‘Trumbull upon the rise and progress of the 
fine arts in our country, in which he did not express himself regarding 
them, in terms the most cold and discouraging. It was on the merits 
of my model, and my plaster bust of La Fayette, made in 1824, that [ 
obtained a commission to execute in marble the bust of Mr Wells. I was 
nox without some fearful bodings, on commencing this work. The dif- 
ficulties that confronted me were manifold ; some of which were totally 
insurmountable. ‘This I well knew at the commencement ; and so did 
my employers, else 1 never would have touched the work. I never 
knew Mr Wells, and the portrait, from which I was to model the bust, 
had been painted after his death, from memory chiefly, by Waldo. 
With such materials, success in the likeness would have been.a mira- 
cle. Moreover, this was my first attempt to model from a painting, a 
process in which complete success is scarcely attainable, under the most 
favourable circumstances. My trial, therefore, was a severe one. It 
being a work of deep interest on all sides, the family of the deceased, 
his numerous relatives and friends, together with my employers, the 
members of the New York Bar, were all looking on, on the one side ; on 
the other stood myself, fearful and trembling, yet firm and resolved. I 
had declared I would do it, and could not, dared not shrink from my 
pledge. Help for the work I had not, and I had passed to an age which, 
with my national pride, could not admit of my seeking aid from any 
foreign artist upon our shores; so I determined to put forth all my en- 
ergies and powers, and breast the dangers alone, fully confiding in the 
auspices of kind Heaven for a favourable result. My model was suc- 
cessful, above the highest expectations of all the parties. But now my 
wits were put to work for some correct mechanical method by which I 
might transfer the bust safely into the marble. I knew nothing of the 
Italian mode of taking points, by the Rule of Three, as they call it, nor 
of any rule whatever for transferring, and I conceived it too hazardous 
to attempt copying by the eye only. ‘Thus situated, I had no resource 
but that of invention ; so I immediately set to work in contriving a ma- 
chine. It was a very simple contrivance that I brought to light; but 
much superior, in my opinion, both for truth and facility in taking the 
points, to any other method [ have ever seen or heard of. It moves 
upon a circle, inside of which the marble is placed ; the model is also 
placed within another circle of precisely the same dimensions as the 
first. In an upright post is a slide which moves up and down at plea- 
sure. The point is fixed upon this slide, and is moveable like a screw, 
out and in; and the post is made so as to ply truly around the circle. 
The monument to John Wells, or his bust, the progress of which I 
have just been describing, displays some of my sculpture, independent 
of the bust.—The whole cost one thousand dollars. My compositions 
in sculpture have been so limited in number, and of such commonplace 
interest, that 1 feel no inclination to speak of them. They consist 
chiefly of little things, in basso-relievo, upon chimney pieces and monu- 
ments. At the instance of my friend, Mr G. C. Verplanck, Con- 
gress, in 1831, appropriated five hundred dollars for a bust of Chief 
Justice Jay. In 1833, Messrs Prime, Ward, King & Co. gave 
me an order to execute the bust of Mr Nathaniel Prime. This 
opened my way to Boston; it having been seen while in progress, 
by Mr Thomas W. Ward, of that city, while on a visit here. Imme- 
diately on his return to Boston, he proposed to his friends to have the 
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busts of Daniel Webster and Dr Bowditch executed by me for the 
Atheneum; and I was sent for immediately to proceed to Boston and 
take the models. Away I went, and soon found myself in the society 
of great and distinguished men. ‘This was in October, 1833. When 
I arrived at Boston, and found Mr Ward, he straightway took me 
to the house of Dr Bowditch where I was soon introduced to this 
great astronomer and mathematician. I found the Doctor in fine 
health and spirits. He had not before, it seems, been apprized that I 
was a native artist; but, from the orthography and sound of my name, 
he had believed that I was a sculptor of some considerable celebrity 
from either France or Italy ; and when we came to converse upon the 
object of my mission and I was revealed to him as a native and self- 
taught artist, who had never trod a foreign soil, he began to show symp- 
toms of uneasiness, and the many interrogatories he put to me, con- 
cerning what works I had done and with what success, clearly betray- 
ed the anxiety of his mind. I saw plainly that he was fearful of being 
caught in the hands of a Charlatan whose unworthy chisel never 
sought integrity, and whose marble would be an enduring libel upon 
his finely formed head and features. Misgivings like these were not 
calculated to cheer the mind of an artist—a stranger, too, after being 
called a distance of two hundred and fifty miles from his home upon 
an engagement like mine. Still, 1 could not say that the Doctor’s in- 
quiries were by any means improper; and he made them, I am sure, 
with feelings of much delicacy and reserve. But it wounded my 
pride to be obliged to speak publicly for myself, and of my own works 
and their merits; and, indeed [I said little in reply to his questions, 
except to state the leading facts as to the number of busts I had made, 
leaving their merits to be discussed by my employer Mr Ward, who 
assured the Doctor that those of my works he had seen and examined 
gave him the fullest confidence in my abilities and competency as a 
sculptor. This seemed to reconcile the old gentleman, and brighten up 
his countenance with a more cheering and confiding aspect. In less 
than a week from this time I had modelled the Doctor’s head in clay, 
to the entire satisfaction of himself and his friends. Mr Webster was 
now called upon to sit for his bust, which was completed with equal 
success and approbation. In commencing with Mr Webster, I found 
him extremely solicitous in regard to the likeness. He said he hoped 
I might obtain a good likeness, which had never been accomplished 
yet, in his own opinion, either by painters or sculptors; all that 
had hitherto been taken of him, he said, excepting the one by Stuart, 
were complete caricatures, and the model of him in wax, by Hughes, 
was of the same stamp. He added, ‘‘I am the more anxious that you 
should succeed with the likeness, because this is the last time I ever 
intend to sit for my portrait, to any one.’’ I replied, that I had no 
fears of being able to do ample justice to the work, and on we went 
very cheerfully together until the third sitting, when he made use of a 
few expressions which did not please me. ‘The truth is, his face is a 
peculiar one, and remarkably different when the muscles are in re- 
pose, from what it is when under the influence of inward emotion. 
To give myself full time, therefore, to study the best expressions which 
played around the mouth and changeable muscles of the face, I did not 
in the first sittings hasten to bring out these parts, but kept them back 
while I worked up the cranium and less flexible parts of the head. 
This course gave nothing very promising as to the portrait of the face, 
even to the third sitting. Mr Webster entered my room this morning 
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with his usual pleasant salutations and walked up to where the model 
stood, while I was preparing some clay at the other end of the room. 
‘** Well,” said he in a low tone, as if talking with himself, “I can see 
no likeness there, I am afraid it is going to follow in the track of all 
the rest.”” He then took his seat for the work, as usual. I distinctly 
heard every word, and felt somewhat touched that he should have ex- 
pressed his opinion so prematurely, and, as I thought, invidiously. I 
walked up to my work, and, as I began to model, thus addressed him. 
‘** Now, Sir, there is one thing about this work which, to insure suc- 
cess, requires our mutual good faith and exercise, that is—we must 
endeavour fo keep cool! It, Sir, we but keep cool, there will be no 
sort of difficulty in this business, and success is sure.”’ 

While uttering these words, I could discover by the flashing of his 
great dark eyes and the play of his lips, that he understood me, that we 
might pass receipts; and the moment I paused, he broke out very good- 
humouredly in reply thus,—**O, I’ll keep cool! Ill keep cool! if 
that will do it; Ill be cool as a cucumber, Sir,’’—and the joke passed 
off with a hearty laugh between us. I had no further trouble. The 
last sitting he gave was, at my request, by candlelight. He had been 
seated awhile, when I observed to him how much I regreted my mis- 
fortune in never having seen him in public debate—that could I have 
once seen him delivering a speech in the Senate Chamber upon some 
important topic, it would have enabled me to delineate with greater 
force the higher mental qualities. ‘To this he quickly replied—* If 
that, Mr Frazee, will be of any service to you, I can go through the 
business for you here right off. 1 can show you how we do business 
down yonder.’’* 1 said it would oblige me very much, when he imme- 
diately arose and commenced: first, by stating the preliminaries by the 
clerk, on the opening of the Senate, and then the services of the chap- 
lain, personating himself as he usually stands during prayer. ‘* Now,” 
says he, ‘‘it is my turn tospeak.”” He then put himself in a most grave 
and dignified attitude, looking as if he really saw the president of the 
Senate before him; then, compressing his keen lips a moment, he be- 
gan—*‘ Mr President,’ and went on in a very animated and impressive 
speech for a quarter of an hour, | working with my might, the while, 
in the clay, to catch, flying as it were, the vivid and more noble traits 
as they flushed upon his strong features. It was well done ; and the 
inspiration of that hour lives, and may it long live, in the marble of 
Daniel Webster. 

These busts were finished in last July. Previous to their comple- 
tion, however, in the month of May I received a letter from Colonel 
Perkins, of Boston, requesting me to repair to Richmond and model the 
bust of Chief Justice Marshall. ‘‘ We intend it,” said he, ‘for our 
(Boston) Atheneum.” I started immediately for old Virginia, and 
reached Richmond on the 21st of May. I found Judge Marshall at his 
residence, where I met with a frank and friendly reception from him. 
The next day he commenced sitting for his bust; on the 26th it was 
finished, packed up and put on board a packet for New York, and I 
packed in the stage for home. I had some business to transact in Wash- 
ington for another person, which obliged me to halt there for a week ; 
and, as much of that time was likely to be frittered away, | concluded 
to employ my leisure hours in taking the bust of President Jackson, and 
am certain of my complete success with the likeness. Shortly after my 
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return home, I was called upon by Miss Ann Jay, who commissioned 
me to execute, in marble, a copy of my bust of her father, the late Chief 
Justice. It is now nearly finished. Having completed the busts of 
Webster and Bowditch, I started with them for Boston on the 26th of 
July ; and in a few days they were delivered safely at the Atheneum. 
As an evidence of the approbation they received, | had not been in 
Boston a week, before I was engaged to model and execute in marble, 
four more busts for the Atheneum, of distinguished individuals, namely, 
Judge Story, of the United States Court, Judge Prescott, Colonel 
Thomas H. Perkins, and Mr John Lowell. Of all these gentlemen I 
have undoubted likenesses, acknowledged so to be by their friends, their 
families, and themselves. ‘Thus, reckoning the head of D. C. Colden, 
Esq., I have, within the space of one year, modeled nine busts, (seven 
of which are for the Boston Atheneum,) and have executed four of 
them in marble. Besides these, we have in the shop a number of chim- 
neypieces: some, very costly ones, (five hundred dollars each,) and 
several monuments. 
In the department of art, I have now arrived at the present moment. 
I have said nothing, I believe, relative to my family affairs since I 
have resided in New York, or of my finances, since that period. In 
1829, I told my brother I wanted to enter into the more distinct and 
separate study of the fine art, and apply myself more closely to statu- 
ary sculpture. This I could not satisfactorily do, while so much of 
my time was taken up with the commonplace and miscellaneous works 
of our shops and quarry. I therefore proposed a dissolution, which 
was mutually agreed upon. ‘The property in Broadway was sold at 
auction in September of that year, for fourteen thousand five hun- 
dred dollars. I now felt less restraint in the pursuit of those studies I 
so much loved, and to which my limited means seemed to forbid an 
earlier devotion. In August, 1831, I took Mr Robert E. Launitz into 
partnership. He had worked with me two or three years as a journey- 
man in ornamental sculpture ; and finding him of steady habits, and a 
good assistant in the shop, I concluded to give him an interest in its 
rofits. His studies with ‘Thorwaldsen, during about four years, have 
afforded him a clever fund of knowledge in all the elements of his art. 
He has a lively genius; and his taste, so far as I can judge, leads him 
to the lighter kinds of composition; I need only add my most cordial 
testimony to his irreproachable moral character and steady habits. 
To return to my own narrative, which is drawing near to a close, I 
am happy to state that the prospect now before me looks more au- 
spicious than has been presented at any former period of my life. If 
my countrymen continue to appreciate my labours, | may hope soon to 
exhibit something of greater interest and merit in the art, than mere 
heads and shoulders of men. If my life is spared, I intend, erelong, 
to sculpture the WHOLE FIGURE. But some say it cannot be done with- 
out a visit first to Europe, to Rome and her Vatican!—Que ditesvous ? 
For myself, I believe not a word of this. And for this reason; we 
have in our academies and studios here, enough of figures and casts from 
the antique to form the taste and style of any sculptor who will study 
them attentively. Ido not like the Italian school, although it is the 
best in Europe. But, prior to the time of Thorwaldsen, the Roman 
school of sculpture had wandered far from the path marked out by the 
Grecians, who gave to the world the most pure examples of taste and 
beauty that ever existed ; and it is to the classic schools of the Grecians 
alone that I adhere, and am determined to follow their standard—sink 
or swim. Iam now engaged in composing an Alto-Relievo, from the 
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subject of Washington’s last interview with his mother. Washington 
is in the moment of taking leave of the family. His aged mother takes 
his hand with weeping, saying, ‘‘ go, George, your country has need 
of your services,—Go, but I shall never see you again!’’ Her predic- 
tions were fulfilled; she did not live to see his return. Washington 
and his mother compose the centre of my piece ; on the left are grouped 
some of the family, as witnesses of the scene ; and on the right stands 
his servant, with the horse in waiting. I think it a noble and touching 
subject for the chisel, and I intend it for the capitol at Washington. 

One word, before I close, in reference to my family. In the sum- 
mer of 1832, my dear wife, Jane, was taken suddenly from me by the 
dreadful pestilence of that year. ‘This was the most afflicting event of 
my life. She had been the kind companion of all my cares, my joys 
and my woes, for nearly twenty years. She had borne me ten children, 
as pledges of our mutual love and affection—five of whom sleep with 
her in the tomb—and five are left as mementos of her love, and, I 
hope, inheritors of her faithful and frugal character. 





LINES 


On a bunch of withered flowers, gathered on Hampsteed Heath, and presented to 
the Author, by J. W. M., in the Spring of 1830. 


By Mrs Moonie. 


Ye are wither’d, sweet buds! but love’s hand can pourtray, 
On Memory’s tablets, each delicate hue, 
And recal to my bosom the long happy day, 
When he gathered ye, fresh sprinkled over with dew. 
Ah, never did garland so lovely appear, 
For his warm lip had breath’d on each beautiful flower, 
And the pearl on each leaf was less bright than the tear, 
That gleam’d in his eyes, in that rapturous hour. 


Ye are wither’d, sweet buds! but in mem’ry ye bloom, 
Nor can Nature’s stern edict your loveliness stain ; 
Ye are fadeless and rich, in undying perfume, 

And your sweetness, like truth, shall unalter’d remain. 
When this fond beating heart shall be cold in the grave, 
Oh, mo@k not my bier with fame’s glittering wreath, 

But, bid on my bosom these wither’d buds wave, 
Through life fondly cherish’d, and treasur’d in death. 


~~ 


THE FALL OF THE FAVOURITE; 
Or, Cardinal Wolsey at York Place. 


‘Room for my Lord Cardinal! on before, my lords and masters, on 
before,—room for my Lord Cardinal!’ was the cry of the bareheaded 
gentlemen ushers, to the crowd that had gathered around Westminster 
Hall ;—a cry replied to by many an angry look, and many a muttered 
curse, and many an expression of impotent rage and hatred, as the sil- 
ver crosses, the scarlet trappings, the gilded poleaxes, gleaming from 
beneath the lofty archway of the hall, indicated the approach of the 
son of the Ipswich butcher, who, as Bishop of Winchester, Primate of 
York, Lord Cardinal, Lord High Chancellor, and Legate a latere,— 
was returning in imperial state, from his judicial duties in the Chan- 
cery Court and Star Chamber, to his princely habitation, York Place. 

** Room for my Lord Cardinal! on before, my masters,—on before,— 
make way for my Lord Cardinal!’ again resounded through Palaceyard. 
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‘*Curse on this Ipswich bulldog!’ muttered a servingman, as he 
was forcibly thrust to the wall by one of the Cardinal’s attendants. 
** Curse on all priests rather!” exclaimed a stern looking young man 
beside him. ‘*St John could preach repentance in camels’ hair, and 
coarse raiment, but ye must have priests to preach unrighteousness in 
scarlet, and purple, and soft apparel.”” ‘* Make way for my Lord Car- 
dinal!’’ exclaimed one of the foremost attendants, who, having over- 
heard part of the bold stranger’s remarks, lifted his partizan; ‘* make 
way for your betters, and go to the devil.”” ‘I should be loath to go 
before my betters,” replied the stranger, ‘‘ and it would ill become me 
to take precedence there of my Lord Cardinal.” —*‘ Seize the traitor 
and heretic!’ exclaimed the attendant; but the crowd seemed in”no 
haste to obey the mandate :—such was the popular hatred of Wolsey, 
that even the terrific watchword heretic was insufficient to arouse them 
to pursue him; and he quietly, and unmolestedly, took his stand at a 
short distance. 

** A bold fellow this, and a brave one, [’ll warrant me,” said the 
servingman to a person standing near him; ‘he is wondrously like 
Master Norris, the King’s favourite groom ;—I would we could get him 
for this evening. Be wary then, and be sure not to tell him our 
name.’’—‘‘ I know not but he might greatly assist us,” returned the 
other. “I will seek him out,” replied the servingman,—*“ for, truly, it 
was enough to do any Englishman’s heart good to hear how vehe- 
mently he spake against this proud Cardinal.” 

The servingman had but just time to place himself beside the stran- 
ger, and to endeavour to enter into conversation with him, ere the cry, 
**room for my Lord Cardinal !’’ again resounded, and again his nume- 
rous attendants, by the unsparing use of their partizans, made way for 
the gorgeous state of the ambitious Wolsey. 

Two gentlemen of his chamber clothed in fine scarlet, and mounted 
on horses similarly caparisoned, first advanced, bearing massive silver 
crosses ; two others, similarly apparelled, succeeded, bearing two silver 
pillars; then followed a serjeant at arms, with the mace, also of mas- 
sive silver: while, immediately before the richly caparisoned mule of 
the Lord Cardinal, two young noblemen, attendants on the ambitious 
churchman, advanced, one bearing the broad seal of England, and the 
other the red hat. 

‘* Ah! well indeed do those scarlet liveries 


” 


* Token the crueltie of the redde man,’ ” 


exclaimed the stranger. ‘* Yes, it becometh this scarlet dragon, truly, 
who would fain to draw even the stars of heaven to the earth, to make 
his slaves wear his liveries ;—though, that of Sathanas, methinks, were 
more fitting.” ‘* Ye say truly, my master,” returned the servingman, 
well pleased with the violent expressions of his new associate ; ‘* what! 
are the old nobility to stand cap in hand before the butcher’s son?— 
marry come up! even my father was a substantial yeoman in Kent, and 
gave his daughters five pounds apiece to marry them, and yet I dare 
not look in this priest’s face.” ‘* He is lifted up with pride and all 
unrighteousness,’’ replied the stranger, ‘‘ and therefore shall he fall 
into the snares of the devil; aye, by him 

* The godly light is putte abacke 

And he bryngeth in his devilish darckness’— 


but it shall not be for long; there he cometh in pomp, like King Herod, 
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or Pontius Pilate, or rather, like his father Sathanas, with great power 
and state, because he knoweth his time is short.’’ 

And, onward, welcomed by no shout of gratulation, by no affection- 
ate and heartfelt smiles, came the ‘‘ryhte triumphante Lord Cardinal 
of Englonde,”’ on his sleek mule, gay with crimson velvet, embroidery 
and gold, surrounded by his attendants, bearing gilt poleaxes, and ha- 
bited (according to his minute biographer Cavendish) ‘‘in an upper 
garment of fine crimson satin ingrained, his pillion of fine scarlet, with 
a neck sette about withinside with black velvet, a tippet of sables 
around his neck, and holding in his hand an orange, whereof the meate 
within was taken out, and filled up again with parte of a sponge, 
wherein was vinegar and other confections against the pestilent aires.” 
** Aye, on with ye!’’ muttered the servingman with clenched hand, as 
the haughty Cardinal slowly passed, ‘‘ and take the curse of all true 
English hearts with ye.’’-—‘t And the malediction of all godly men, 
too,” replied the stranger. 

* Aye! soon shall be fulfilled that prophecy, 
Arise up Jack and put on thy salatte,* 
The temporal chivalry thus thrown down, 
Wherefore, priest! take heed and beware of thy crown.’ 





‘“‘ Truly, fair sir, | may not say amen to your good wishes concern- 
ing my Lord Cardinal,”’ said a man in a tawney coat, and leathern 
buskins, ‘‘ seeing that he is a most royally openhanded master ;—he 
would as soon toss a rose noble into your cap as a silver groat, and 
whoever gets into York Place may have liquor enow to make a cat 
speak.” 

“« Truly, these are marvellous virtues in a churchman,” replied the 
stranger, ‘‘for it were hard indeed if he, who hath robbed this poor 
land so long, did not give part back again from ostentation.”’ ‘* And 
minstrels may well speak up for my Lord Cardinal,”’ continued the 
servingman, ‘‘seeing that he never spared cost or charges for his 
masquings, and banquetings, as you know well, Antony Munday, when 
you came from York Place, last twelfth night, with your scarlet in- 
grained doublet, worked hosen, and watchet coloured silk scarf.’’ 
‘* Your Honour hath a good memory,”’ returned the minstrel; ‘* it was 
when we enacted the three kings of Cologne, and I was trainbearer to 
King Balthasar,—my Lord Cardinal, moreover, threw a gold piece into 
my bonnet.’ 

‘“* Who is this man 2”’ said the stranger, in a low voice to the serv- 
ingman. **‘ My name is Antony Munday, please your honour,” an- 
swered the quickeared minstrel, most reverently doffing his cap,— 
‘one of the city waits, and player on the treble viol; I live, your Ho- 
nour, at the Chequers, in Fleet street, next door to the Green Dragon, 
and overagainst St Bride’s church. If your Honour wanteth a goodly 
fitte of music, | and my company will well content ye:—we can give 
ye the new ‘hunts up,’ which was played last May morning at the 
royal palace of Greenwich, before the King’s highness, and Mistress 
Anne Bulleine,—or, ‘'The End of the World,—or, ‘ Green Sleeves.’ ”’ 

** We shall want you, and two of your company then, tonight,”’ said 
the servingman. ‘‘I humbly thank your Honour,”’ returned Antony 
Munday, bowing low ;—*‘ for what noble lord did you say?” “It need- 
eth not for whom,” replied the servingman, ‘‘for my noble master 
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* This refers to the rise of the lower orders, the revolutionary democracies 
and the infidel anarchies of the nineteenth century. 
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goeth to York Place, on a masquing tonight, and he would not that the 
ladies at the banquet should know him.” ‘* 1 understand, your Honour, 
—I understand,”’ replied the treble violplayer,—* it is not for such as 
us to know what noble lords do ;—where shall we meet your Honour?”’ 
** At Blackfriars’ stairs,;—a barge with rowers in green and white will 
stop there: get into it, and I will come to you.”’ ‘* We will be punc- 
tual, your Honour,’’ replied the delighted minstrel,—‘‘ and we will 
bring our best viols, and our new cloaks, and we will put on our best 
tawney coats.”’ 

‘** Ye need not mind your coats,” replied the servingman, ‘for my 
noble master will have crimson doublets for ye, which ye may take 
away, as the manner is; but, be sure ye put on clean hosen, and have 
your pumps well blacked,—and good strings to them; and, moreover, 
most specially,—eat no garlic.”’ ‘* No, truly, your Honour, it is not 
our manner,—no pottage for me ; it may do for low mechanical men,— 
or, for minstrels who sing at alehouses for a groat a fitte, but not for 
such as me, who have played before his Worship the Lord Mayor, and, 
moreover, seen the inside of York Place. Ah! York Place, your Ho- 
nour! but to see the store of cloth of gold, and rich tissue, and cloth 
of bodkin, of divers colours, and the silver and parcelgilt plate, and 
the marvellous service for my Lord Cardinal’s own use, all solid gold ;— 
I doubt if the King’s highness can match it. It’s not likely that a tre- 
ble violplayer, who hath seen all this, should eat pottage, and smell of 
garlic.”’ ‘* Well, go your ways,”’ said the servingman, wearied with 
Antony Munday’s long harangue; ‘‘ go your ways, and meet us by 
evensong belltime, at Blackfriars.”” ‘* Aye, truly your Honour,—smell 
of garlic! no, your Honour, we ’ll rather be at the cost and charges of 
some confections, and smell like a May bush.” 

The treble violplayer departed. ‘The crowd had dispersed, and the 
servingman and the stranger were left standing alone. ‘* | commend 
myself to you, fair sir,’’ began the servingman, ‘* and would gladly be 
acquainted; my name is Jenkin Ratcliffe, and | serve a most honour- 
able nobleman,—may I crave your name, and from whence come you?”’ 
‘**T come from Oxford,”’ replied the stranger, ‘* and my name is Chris- 
topher Goodman.”’ ‘* Well, Master Goodman,”’ resumed the serving- 
man, “‘I would we might have your company this evening; for my 
noble master intendeth some sport at York Place, which that proud 

vardinal little wotteth of.’’ ‘* Who is your master?’’ ‘* Why, my good 
sir, I may not say just now, lest his plan be discovered; for he hath 
wagered an hundred gold pieces that he will (albeit a great enemy of 
that wicked Cardinal) go to York Place, take the first seat, drink out 
of his own cup, and make him believe the King has come as he was 
wont to do erewhile, when the butcher’s son was an Atheling. Now, 
if you, my very good master, would but go with us, ye might be taken 
for Master Norris, the King’s favourite groom, and so my lord should 
win his wager.” 

“You would give me a perilous office, I trow,’’ replied the stran- 
ger. ‘‘ Nay, nay, my very good master, such things have been often- 
times. We go masked, and dressed as shepherds, in which manner the 
King was wont to go; moreover, as to peril, though I may not, until 
after tonight, tell you the name of my noble master, yet this will I 
say—though the Cardinal hateth him as Sathan doth holy water, yet, 
such is his power, he dare not molest him!’ ‘‘I should like to see 
York Place,” replied the stranger, ‘* though not from any love to its 
master ;—indeed, I should find my choler rise so high, at seeing the 
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pomp and the state of this scarlet dragon, that I almost feel I should 
testify publicly, and before all the company, against his unrighteous 
doings, and vehement love of Mammon.” ‘* Why, truly, Master Good- 
man, as to pomp and state, ye will see enough, for many of the nobi- 
lity, and many most fair damsels will be there ; and truly, methinks, it 
is partly on that account that my noble master will go. Moreover, if 
you are from Oxford, and learned in book knowledge, which ye know 
the Cardinal greatly supporteth, ye will hear goodly speeches, and 
choice poetry, and more Latin than they say in all the Christmas day 
services ;—and, perhaps, that new outlandish language, which Master 
Grocyn first taught, though some say it is the cause of all these heretic 
notions now abroad; but I am a simple servingman, and can tell nought 
about it.”’ 

** With such blind guides as ye have, truly, it is little marvel that ye 
can tell nothing,” replied the stranger. ‘* Well, I will go with ye, and 
see the state of this proud Cardinal; this wolf who hath climbed over 
into the sheepfold,—this inordinate taker of tithes, and usurper of 
Heaven’s prerogatives. Ye go masked, you say?” ‘* Yes, my very 
good master, and in garments of cloth of gold, and crimson satin, 
paned,—with caps of the same, and most marvellous well looking 
visors, with beards of black silk. Now, if you will but just put your 
visor aside, when we go in, they will think, at least, that we come from 
the King, seeing that Master Norris is among us. Ye will meet us then 
at Blackfriars’ stairs, at the evensong bell.” 

The day passed swiftly away, and, erelong, the chiming of the va- 
rious bells announced to the young stranger: that the time of assigna- 
tion was at hand; and, hastily threading his way through the illpaved 
and almost unpeopled streets, where a solitary lamp, gleaming before 
the rudely carved image of saint or virgin, at far distant intervals, 
served only to make the darkness more dense and dreary, he at length, 
and with difficulty, reached the place of destination. The garrulous 
violplayer, accompanied by two others, had already arrived; soon 
after, the plash of oars broke on the silence of the evening, and the 
young stranger, with the musicians, silently entered the barge. 

There was joy, and mirth, and revelry in the lofty and gorgeously 
furnished apartments of York Place. Rich damask and quaint tapes- 
try hangings lined the walls; the cupboards displayed their unmatched 
profusion of silver and gold plate; the huge perfumed wax candles, in 
their splendidly chased silver candlesticks, emulated the brightness of 
day; and smiles of sincere, fancied, or feigned pleasure clothed the 
countenance of every guest. Many of the fairest and noblest were 
there; for it was well known to the court, that at York Place, ‘‘ ban- 
quetts were set forthe, and masques and mummeries displayed in so 
gorgeous a sorte, and so costly a manner, that it was a heaven to be- 
hold them ;—neither wanted there dames, or damosels, to garnish the 
place; alsoe, there was all kind of music and harmony set forth with 
excellent fine voices, both of men and boys:’’ and when to these pow- 
erful attractions were added those of ‘* viandes of the finest that could 
be gotten for money, or friendship,”’ it will not appear surprising that 
many degenerate nobles, who execrated the aspiring Cardinal, and 
breathed out in secret bitter curses against him, pressed with smiles of 
affection, and words of respect, to partake his kingly hospitalities ; 
and, with a perfidy unknown to a ruder state of society, ate his bread, 
while plotting his destruction. 

Gentle reader, would that I possessed that magic pencil which has 
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so faithfully and delightfully pourtrayed the merry pilgrims on their 
journey to Canterbury! for then might I place before you, in bright and 
vivid colouring, the gay and imposing scene which York Place, that 
evening, presented. ‘The gorgeously apparelled noble in his exclusive 
and appropriated clothing of cloth of gold,—his velvet cap enriched 
with jewels, and the milkwhite ostrich or heron plume waving grace- 
fully across; the light vest and flowing mantle of the highborn dames ; 
the neatly wrought carcanet of jewelry suspended from their fair 
necks ; the delicately enamelled golden tablet which hung at the girdle ; 
the close eap of gold wire, and pearls, half shadowing the ‘parted 
tresses, and forming a rich framework round the delicate features; and 
the softly harmonizing tints of the ecclesiastical habits, where rich 
velvet, shaded silks, and lawn, slight as the gossamer, mingled their 
varied hues, like the mutable shadows of a summer sunset; but, I must 
decline the task: for what pen, save that of the matchless author of 
Ivanhoe and Kenilworth, can emulate the creative powers of the pencil? 

In the principal room, termed the chamber of presence, on a high 
raised chair placed upon the privileged dais, beneath the cloth of es- 
tate, sat the Lord Cardinal in lofty and unparticipated grandeur. Many 
recollections, which he could not banish, must have crossed his mind, 
as he watched the gay scene, and observed the joyous company. At 
such a festive meeting, the bluff Harry had often appeared; and at a 
similar masquerade in that very hall, he had first met that new and 
beautiful favourite, whose rise seemed destined to cast a disastrous 
and fatal shade over the long prosperous fortunes of the ‘‘trusty and 
well-beloved Wolsey.”” Yet, though he felt that he stood on the brink 
of a precipice; though he knew the hollow heartedness of his smiling 
and servile guests; well trained in courtly dissimulation, no shade of 
care dimmed his broad and open brow ;—but with smiles of compla- 
cency and condescension, and many a skilful compliment, he welcom- 
ed his various guests as they successively bent before his footstool. 

Erelong, the presence chamber was cleared, and a goodly pageant, 
accompanied by solemn music, moved towards the chair of state. 

In earlier times, the procession in Noah’s ark, the nine worthies, or 
the flight into Egypt, offered subjects of intense interest to the multi- 
tudes that flocked to behold them; but now, when Europe has just 
awakened to the charms of classic literature, everything partook that 
character. ‘The more polished taste of classical literature shrank from 
an alliance with the wildly energetic genius of the north; the chaste 
elegance and severe beauty of Grecian fable refused to harmonize with 
the fanciful imagery and gorgeous sublimities of romance ; and from 
their forced and unnatural union, resulted the most ludicrous anachro- 
nisms,—the most tasteless incongruities. On this occasion, Hector of 
Troy, Amadis of Gaul, King Arthur, and the schoolman’s idol, the Sta- 
gyrite, marched in solemn procession ; while the three rival goddesses 
of Mount Ida, most appropriately accompanied by Faith, Hope, and 
Charity, laid the emblems of their respective attributes at the feet of the 
lordly Cardinal. ‘These strangely grouped personages having depart- 
ed, the genius of ancient Greece, atticly apparalled in satin and point 
lace, holding a richly bound volume from the press of Wynkyn de 
Worde in her hands, advanced, and in a Latin speech, redolent of 
superlatives, complimented the Cardinal on his enthusiastic love of 
learning—on his laudable hostility to all heresy—on the the glory 
which would arise to fair Englonde from his projected college at Ips- 
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wich, and lastly, commended to his patronage, her native tongue, which 
she went on to assure the Cardinal was not invented by heretics, but 
was, indeed, an ancient and orthodox language. 

The gentle lady, however, was not destined to conclude her harangue; 
a noise was heard in the outer hall, and the gentlemen ushers has- 
tened thither. ‘* A party of Shepherds from Arcady, my Lord, have just 
arrived,’ said one of the attendants, joyfully approaching Wolsey ; 
‘**and,”’ continued he, in a lower voice, ‘they come from down the 
river, for Master Norris is among them.’’ A sudden gleam of uncon- 
troulable delight lighted up the features of the astonished Cardinal. 
“They come from the King, then?” “TI know not, my Lord, but I 
should think so, seeing that Master Norris is certainly among them.” 
‘Bid them welcome, and see that all honour be done them.” The 
doors were thrown open, and twelve men in masks with crimson live- 
ries, bearing torches, advanced; then came Antony Munday with two 
of his company, also masqued, playing on their viols; lastly, four per- 
sons of nearly similar stature, clothed in rich dresses of crimson, satin, 
and gold, bearing crooks ornamented with flowers, the last of the four 
carrying a covered cup of richly chased gold. 

It were impossible to describe the amazement that pervaded the com- 
pany at this unexpected visit. Wolsey was certainly again restored to 
favour; but how? had the new favourite become suddenly reconciled 
to her powerful rival ? or had she, whose rising glories seemed destined 
to shed disastrous eclipse on the long prosperous fortunes of Wolsey, 
—had she fallen from her swiftly attained elevation? had the emperor 
Charles espoused the cause of the politic Cardinal? and was the King 
forced to conciliate, because he dared not offend? or, more than all 
this, was the Pope dead? and was the triple crown waiting to encircle 
the brow of the ambitious churchman? No one could say; and the 
very uncertainty and mystery, which hung about the subject, added fresh 
fuel to agitating curiosity. 

‘* Look at the pomp and state of this proud Cardinal !’’ whispered one 
of the shepherds, (in whom the reader might recognize Jenkin Rat- 
cliff, the servingman,) to the stranger who personated Master Norris ; 
‘‘aye! look at him, joyful enow, I'll warrant ye ; I'd forfeit my whole 
half year’s wages but my master win. Now,I pray you, just put aside 
your masque as you go near, and if that wicked priest say, ‘I com- 
mend me to ye, Master Norris,’"—bow, and speak low, for that is the 
fashion.” 

The Cardinal arose from his chair of state, and respectfully bowing 
to the masquers, he welcomed them with graceful courtesy, addressed 
to them many elegant compliments, and appeared even to their preju- 
diced minds not altogether unworthy his great elevation, from the high 
cultivation of his talents, and the matchless fascination of his manners. 
‘‘Disport yourselves, fair sirs, 1 pray ye,”’ said the politic premier, “here 
be store of noble gentlemen, and fair damsels,—nor shall banquettings 
nor music be wanting; the which am I enabled to offer ye solely through 
the great bounty of my royal master, whose most obedient subject and 
poor chaplain and beadman I am, and so will be during my life, accompt- 
ing myself nothing—nor to have anything, but only of him and by him.” 

Music, dancing, and gorgeous pageantry conspired to beguile the 
time ; ‘‘ divers dishes of wondrous costly devises, and subtilties,”’ 
graced the banquet; and thus passed they forth the night: with many 
other triumphant deyises, to the great comfort and pleasant regard of 
the nobility there assembled, 
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The night was far advanced, when Jenkin Ratcliff advanced toward 
the stranger, who was standing far from the scene of merriment. ‘* We 
have won, my good master!”’ exclaimed he, delightedly. ‘‘ That proud 
Cardinal but even now whispered to his gentleman, ‘ Are ye sure the 
King is not among them?’ So now I would we might depart, lest some- 
what should arise to mar all.’’ ‘*1 would also,” returned the stranger, 
‘for [ am wearied with these fooleries ; for what with these cozening 
priests, and flattering nobles, and all men bowing down before this 
mighty Dagon—this golden image which the King hath set up; it be- 
seemeth me as though I were in the devil’s own antechamber.” ‘1 
would most vehemently we were gone,”’ continued Jenkin ; ‘for, look 
at my noble master, he hath got beside his evil genius, and, alack ! it 
will be all over with us.”” The stranger looked toward the other end 
of the apartment, and saw the young nobleman standing beside a beau- 
tiful young damsel, and apparently listening with devout attention to her 
conversation with a young man who sat on the opposite side ;—this 
young man had just been singing, and applauses, greatly dispropor- 
tioned to his merits, had followed. The noble masquer seemed to recoil 
with disgust at the praises bestowed on his rival, and he beckoned to 
Antony Munday. ‘“ Our lady, and all the saints!’ exclaimed the ago- 
nized servingman, ‘we shall be undone! O! Master Goodman! see, 
see, Lord Surrey hath taken Tony Munday’s viol, and he will play, 
and sing, and ruin us all!’’ ‘‘ Lord Surrey?” inquired the young 
stranger, evidently much surprised. ‘* Alas! and indeed it is he; he hath 
gotten beside Lady Geraldine, that he writeth verses on, and he will 
now be discovered. O, Lord Surrey! no one can play and sing like 
you, as all England knoweth; and ye must fall into the snares of this 
proud Cardinal.” 

Ratcliff advanced to his too imprudent master, and by signs, and 
whispered remonstrances, endeavoured to dissuade him from his rash 
purpose: but, irritated by the applauses bestowed on his rival, and 
anxious to display before his mistress his far superior talents, the im- 
petuous and highspirited Surrey, deaf to every remonstrance, and in 
despite of every consideration of prudence and caution, rashly struck 
a few chords on the viol, and addressed to the beautiful Lady Geral- 
dine* the following verses :— 


Lady, too fair! the sleepless mariner, 
With anxious heart, scanneth the midnight sky, 
On one bright star alone, though hosts shine near, 
Fixing his eye. 


For, though the sea in cloud high waves may rise,— 
Though the storm rage, and felon winds rebel, 
He knows that sweet star beameth in the skies 
Unchangeable. 


Alas! for him who life’s rough sea would try, 
Fixing his gaze on meteors blazing far, 
Making the changeful beam of beauty’s eye 
His polar star. 


* The celebrated Geraldine of Surrey was the Lady Elizabeth Fitzgerald, 
daughter of the Earl of Kildare, second wife of Sir Anthony Browne and third 
wife of the Earl of Lincoln. She was, beyond doubt, a vain coquette and mer- 
cenary woman of the world, who loved that admiration which could lead to 
fame, but bestowed no affection on the most accomplished gentleman and chi- 
valric poet of the age. 
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The seaman trusts, indeed, nor trusts in vain: 
For constant are the bright-eyed host of heaven ; 
While the swift changing of the fickle main 
To beauty ’s given. 


But thou! who in the pride of beauty brave, 
Shin’st brighter than the fairest star on high, 
Take not thy pattern from the fickle wave 
But from the sky. 


It was not the unrivalled skill of the performer, nor the graceful ele- 
gance of his manner, nor the exquisite modulation of his voice, that 
caused the multitude, who had gathered around this unknown musician, 
tost and spellbound with astonishment; it was overpowering surprise, 
at the rashness and fatuity of the gifted Surrey, which had led him, not 
merely to make his unsolicited and unwelcome entrance into the halls 
of his most powerful enemy, but, by prompting this most unexpected 
exhibition of his powers, had afforded an opportunity of injury to one 
who never shrunk from using it. 

Too late did the noble and accomplished Surrey perceive his folly ; 
the viol dropt from his hand, and he looked wildly around ;—his at- 
tendants quickly surrounded him, and ere he had recovered from his 
stupor, they had conveyed him on board his barge. ‘‘It is all over 
with us now, Lord Surrey,”’ exclaimed Jenkin; ‘the proud Cardinal 
and your noble father must have a race, and he that loseth, must for- 
feit his head on Tower Hill.—I pray heaven it may be the Cardinal!’ 

All was confusion in the halls. ‘* The birds have flown,” said one 
of the attendants, ‘* but here is one of the covey,”’ as he dragged forth 
from a recess, the unlucky Antony, who had partaken such large po- 
tations of the liquor which he boasted might make a cat speak, as to 
be unable alike to speak or to move. ‘* And here is another,” exclaim- 
ed his companion, pushing forward the young stranger, who, lost in 
his own meditations, had neglected to secure his retreat; ‘‘ off with 
your masques, and let’s see who are the goodly companions of this 
scapegrace Lord Surrey.” 

‘My very good lords, and my fair and most honourable ladies,” 
said the Cardinal, rising, and endeavouring to conceal his deep mortifi- 
cation under courteous smiles, ‘‘ many thanks for your most pleasant 
company, the which, through this most strange and unaccountable cir- 
cumstance, I may not any longer enjoy ;—the duty and humble service 
which I owe unto my sovereign lord, and most royal master, moveth 
me, forthwith, to inquire into this most daring and traitorous doing :— 
ye are witnesses, my very good lords, how that this evil-disposed young 
nobleman hath not refrained from using the very dress and manner 
which my most beloved master used aforetimes to come hither in ;— 
and, when I remember the joy and delight which I had to see the 
pleasant and princely presence of his highness, whose I am in all obe- 
dience and loyalty, ye will not marvel that I am so chafed: for, truly, 
I fear not the malice of my mortal enemies, if my sovereign lord be 
not set lightly by.” 

The Cardinal again bowed, and waved his hand in token of dis- 
missal: while the servile nobility, with low obeisances, and smiles of 
assumed regard, and expressions of deep regret, hastily quitted the 
presence chamber, to muse over the singular occurrences of the even- 
ing, and to make arrangements for ranking themselves among the fore- 
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most adherents of that party which should gain the ascendancy in this 
contest, not merely for power and favour, but, perhaps, even for life. 

The two masqued performers continued standing before the chair of 
the Cardinal until the whole company had departed. Their masques 
were then removed, but they were unrecognized by any one; and the 
rubicund countenance, the vacant expression, and bewildered looks of 
the poor violplayer formed a strong contrast to the stern, but handsome 
features, the lofty open brow, and the eye flashing with intellect of the 
young stranger. **‘ Who are you?” said the indignant Cardinal, address- 
tng the violplayer with a look which but few of the degenerate nobility 
of the Court of King Henry could encounter unmoved. ‘* Antony Mun- 
day, your worship, at the Chequers, in Fleet street, next door to the 
Green Dragon, and overagainst St Bride’s,”’ replied the trembling mu- 
sician, almost sobered by his fears. ‘* And who brought you hither?” 
** Alack! your worship, a civil spoken gentleman, who promised me a 
piece of gold.—I know I have taken more ale and posset than I ought: 
but, good my Lord, do not set me in the stocks, for I never was set 
there, save and except, when we beat the watch of Candlewyck ward: 
and last Martinmas twelvemonth, when | broke Jack Elston’s head 
with the peg tankard; and that time when I’? —— “ Peace! peace!’ 
interrupted the Cardinal, authoritatively waving his hand; ‘‘ we cannot 
listen to the babblings of this drunken fool. But, who are you?” bend- 
ing a searching glance on the young stranger, who, fixing his eyes with 
a calm but proud expression on the stern features of Wolsey, in a firm 
voice replied, ‘‘ Christopher Goodman, student of Jesus College, Ox- 
ford.” ** A student from Oxford ?—what could have moved you, sir, to 
become the consort of drunken minstrels, and such beggarly company? 
What moved you to join in this most scandalous enterprise of that 
proud, and disdainful, and prodigal Lord Surrey, whereby the King’s 
majesty is brought into contempt?”’ ‘ Sathanas, I trow,”’ returned the 
young stranger, calmly. ‘* Ye say truly, master Jackanape, but I com- 
mand you to say further, who brought you hither, and for what in- 
tent ?”,—The young stranger continued silent. ‘‘ By mine authority in 
this state, which ye shall erelong know to be great, and by my spi- 
ritual power which ye dare not gainsay, | command you to answer my 
questions.’ ‘‘ I bow to no such authority,” replied the young stran- 
ger, with as unmoved an air, and as unchanging a countenance, as 
though he were answering a mere commonplace inquiry. ‘* Thou most 
heretical viper and atheistical beast!” cried the Cardinal, irritated be- 
yond endurance at the extraordinary conduct of the student, ‘‘ thou 
knowest | have power to fine, to imprison, or to hang thee, and yet 
thou darest mine authority?” ‘* Zhat dependeth not on you, my Lord 
Cardinal, nor on Pope, nor devil, but on the will of Almighty God.” 
‘* That we shall see erelong, when ye are hanged at Tyburn,”’ fiercely 
answered Wolsey. ‘‘O! my very good lord!” exclaimed the now 
sobered violplayer, most piteously,—falling on his knees, and lifting 
his hands imploringly, ‘“‘do not hang us! your worship spoke about 
heretics, and hanging : and they are two grievous things, both of them ; 
truly, my good lord, I love the church, and all belonging thereto, and 
never spake against it, saving and except when I was ordered to fast a 
week for eating mutton on Friday, and even then I spake not against 
the church, only against the fasting; for, alack, salt herrings and cold 
water suiteth wondrously ill with us aleloving minstrels.” 

‘“‘ Take them away, and keep them safe,” said the Cardinal, turning 
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to his attendants, ‘‘ we will find means to make them answer tomor- 
row; and, as for my Lord Surrey, he shall hear more than he thinketh 
of concerning this, when we call him before us in the Star Chamber.” 
** My Lord Cardinal!” said the young stranger—the intrepid disciple of 
England’s earliest Reformer—in the same deep, firm tone, and with the 
same unmoved countenance, ‘‘ though I allow not thine authority, yet 
do I say, I lament I ever entered here;—for, I have put my life in 
jeopardy for a fool’s game, and gone where I[ had no call.—I do not 
ask mercy: for, as | have sowed I must reap; but I demand justice in 
behalf of this man, who knew not but he was brought here at your spe- 
cial desire, and to make you disport: therefore, for justice’ sake, I pray 
you let Aim go free.”°—The Cardinal returned no answer, and the 
stranger and his companion were led to their respective cells,—the poor 
violplayer calling on all the host of saints and angels to witness his 
innocence of all heresy, and his sorrow at having been drunk; the 
young stranger exclaiming, to the great horror of the orthodox attend- 
ants,—‘* Woe unto ye, Cardinals ! for, like the Pharisees of old, ye love 
tithes of all things, and pass over the weightier matters of justice and 
mercy !”” 

The night passed slowly away, and the following day was farspent, 
ere the keeper appeared at the door of the cell, where the young stu- 
dent lay, meditating on the luckless chance that had led him to enter 
the fatal precincts of York Place. ‘The young stranger, doubting not 
but that he was about to appear before the Judges of the Star Cham- 
ber, aroused himself from his musings, and with a firm step and deter- 
mined air, followed his keeper along the winding passages and long 
galleries, until he arrived at the suite of apartments, which, on the past 
night, had witnessed their fatal masquerade. But all seemed confusion ; 
the perfumed napery had not been withdrawn from the tables; relics 
of the banquet still remained in the rich silver dishes; the half-emptied 
wineflagons still occupied the places where they had been left; the 
gorgeous and tempting profusion of gold and silver plate still decorated 
the cupboards; and the servants, with looks of sorrow and dismay, 
were wandering about, apparently lost to everything around them. 

‘*] give you joy, Master Goodman,” exclaimed a familiar voice, 
**my noble master hath indeed won his wager.”” The young stranger 
turned and recognized the joyful features of Jenkin Ratcliffe, and be- 
side him the now liberated violplayer. ‘‘ Are we free, then?” said he, 
scarcely daring to hope for so unexpected a deliverance. ‘ Aye, in- 
deed are you, my very good master; that proud Cardinal, whom ve 
saw but yesterday riding in all his pomp and royal state, will never 
ride so again ;—thanks to the saints! My Lord of Suffolk and my 
Lord of Norfolk have been here this morning, and caused him to de- 
liver up the great seal; and thus my Lord Cardinal, being stripped of 
his honors and riches, may be better enabled to seek after heaven.”’ 

‘* Nay, rejoice not against a fallen enemy,” replied the young stran- 
ger, ‘* but rather consider how vain and evil a thing is it to put trust in 
the favour of princes. ‘ Put not your trust in princes,’ saith the word 
of God; but, alack, were an angel himself to come and preach such 
doctrine in the presence chambers of monarchs, he would be set in the 
stocks, or sent to the hospital for lunatics.”’ 

‘My very good friends,” said Lord Surrey, meeting them as they 
passed, with a joyful step, the threshold of the outer gate of York 
Place,—*‘ | owe ye much for the jeopardy in which I placed ye: here, 
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Antony Munday, are five broad pieces for ye,—truly, I never intended 
ye should be put in fear of your life, or of the stocks.” ‘* Many 
thanks, my most noble lord,” replied the overjoyed violplayer, bowing 
almost to the ground, ‘* methinks, for such a royal guerdon, I might be 
well content to remain yet another night in prison,—bating the fright 
about hanging.” ‘I would I might dv somewhat more serviceable for 
you, Master Goodman,”’ continued Lord Surrey, addressing himself to 
the young stranger. ‘ As you are from Oxford, I will pray my noble 
father here to get you some office, which might be suited to a scholar.” 

‘** No, no,”’ interrupted the churlish Duke, ‘‘ no scholar for me ; me- 
thinks, I have seen enough of learning. Here was this proud Cardi- 
nal, ruling the land as though he were lord paramount, because, for- 
sooth, he had book learning; there’s that arch heretic in Germany, 
setting all the world in commotion with his devilish notions, because, 
forsooth, he is book learned ;—and here again is a lightheaded wilful 
boy, with his fine speeches, and versemakings, which are marvellously 
well fitted for a morality play, or a Whitsuntide mystery, bringing my 
very head into jeopardy, through his mischievous book learning.— 
‘England was never merry England since Cardinals came in among 
us,’ said my good Lord of Suffolk; but, truly, last might, had I more 
reason to say,—* England was never merry England, since book learn- 
ing came in among us.’ And so, thou proud, disdainful, stomachful 
boy, with thy Latin and Italian, like a shaveling priest, and thy lute 
jingling, and fool’s verses, like a vagabond minstrel, I pray our Lady, 
this may be a sufficient admonition unto thee to use thyself more wisely 
hereafter.” 

‘Alas! what shall I do for you?”’ said the generous Surrey, as the 
Duke departed. ‘‘ I would that my father would but speak for you at 
Court,—but he will not; take this purse, however, and this ring,— 
when I come to my estate, I will truly remember ye.” ‘I will take 
the ring, Lord Surrey,”’ returned the student, “‘ and I will keep it in 
memory of this wonderful deliverance, but I pray you take back the 
purse ; little of this world’s wealth sufficeth for an humble scholar, and 
He, who hath, beyond all expectation, brought me out of this danger, 
hath doubtlesss some work for me to do, and therefore will not suffer 
me to want.—Farewell, my Lord Surrey, Heaven grant ye may not fall 
from your high estate, even as hath this Lord Cardinal.” 

The devoted and pious scholar parted from the gifted, refined and 
noble Surrey ; and never did they meet again. Among the wild hills 
and delicious valleys of Switzerland, and in the solitude of his studious, 
toilsome and protracted life, often did the fearless reformer recall the 
heroic lover of Geraldine, and lament that fiendish tyranny which could 
sacrifice the noblest ornament of the reign and age. With hoary hairs 
and a wasted though spotless heart, the pious Goodman slept in the 
bosom of his mother earth; in the beauty and glory of his years, Sur- 
rey, the highborn, the affluent, the accomplished and intellectual, pour- 
ed out his lifeblood on Tower Hill, to appease the remorseless ven- 
geance of a savage and desolating monster, ‘‘ who never spared man in 
his hate nor woman in his lust.’” Wolsey fell from his pride and gran- 
deur without leaving his peer in England. He was the only man in 
all the realm who could restrain or divert the ferocity and lust of 
Henry; and when he fell, the victim of a wrathful aristocracy, the 
nobles of England became as dust in the sanguinary path of the royal 
destroyer. 
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CAIUS GRACCHUS, 
A Tracepy 1Nn Five Acts, 
Translated from the Italian of Vincenzo Monti. 


By a Lapy or New York. 


PERSONS REPRESENTED. 


(July, 


Carus Graccuus, a noble Roman. Senators, T'ribunes, Lictors, and the 


L. Opimius, Consul. People. 
Livius Drusus, T'ribune. 
M. Futvius. 





A Freedman of Caius. ( The Scene is in the Forum, and in 
Cornewia, Mother to Catus Graccuus. the vestibule of Graccnus’ House, 
Licinia, his wife. near the Forum. ) 

ACT I. 


SCENE I—Catvs’ House—Enter Catvs alone. 


Caius. In Rome—aye, Rome, once more! By friendly night 


Protected, I have passed these walls unseen ; 
Courage, my country! Gracchus is with thee. 
How silent all around! In slumber deep 

The worn plebeians seek forgetfulness 

Of the day’s toils. Oh, ye of Rome’s true sons 
Alone the name deserving! sweet your rest, 

For labour buys it: pure, for black remorse 
Comes not to trouble you. In fumes, meanwhile, 
Of luxury the proud patricians revel, 

Assassins of my brother, or perchance 

In conclave dark, my ruin meditate, 

And forge their chains for Roman liberty, 
Unconscious what a foe is now among them. 
Enough! in safety now I tread my threshold: 
My father’s threshold !—Mother! Oh Licinia! 
My son! I come to end your tears; and, armed 
With indignation for a country wronged, 

Love for my kindred, and unyielding vengeance— 
Aye, vengeance for a brother’s blood, I come! 
—But steps approach; Heaven grant them friendly ! 


SCENE U—Enter to Caivs, Fuuvivs, and Slave. 


Fulvius (to Slave.) Dismiss, my faithful servant, every fear : 
A lofty deed is ours; we have removed 
From Rome a tyrant, and commensurate 
Shall be thy guerdon—freedom. But, beware! 
A mighty secret lies within thy breast! 
Forget not that upon thy silence hang 
My fame and thy existence!—Leave me. 


( Exit Slave.) 
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Fulvius. 


Caius Gracchus. 


Fool! 
He goes to death!—His head must not be spared ! 
Too terrible the secret it encloses! 
And madness would it be! Heavens! who is here? 
Am I betrayed? Who is it wanders thus, 
Tracking in night the footsteps of another? 
Advance no more!—Who art thou?—Speak! The voice— 





Is it not that of Fulvius? 


What wouldst thou 
Of Fulvius? And what boldness in thy words, 
To question thus a citizen in darkness, 
Who seeks thee not? 
Thou art the same—Oh, Fulvius! 
Embrace me!—I am Caius! 


Gods! Thou Gracchus! 


Be silent—I am he! 


Oh, happy hour! 
My long sought friend: and what propitious god 
Hath guided thee !—Upon the shores of Carthage 
I deemed thee yet. How then, so soon returned ? 


I was despatched to raise the walls of Carthage ; 
I have fulfilled the mandate !—two short months, 
That scarce sufficed to lay them with the dust, 
Have seen her towers rebuilt. Incredible work ! 
Less only than my courage, spurred by urgings 
Of thine to hasten my return. Thou paintedst 
The adverse party in success: the strength 

Of our own humbled, and my laws and Rome 

In danger! Then the work I oped, completed— 
Abandoned Carthage: and though raged the sea— 
Though winds were menacing, committed me 

To the wide deep, and unexpected here, 

As lightning, am arrived! Now, what awaits me? 


Dangerous and sad the aspect of affairs. 
Haughty Opimius, thy most deadly foe, 
Unworthy Consul and worse citizen, 

Thine absence profits by, and moves against thee 
Open hostility! For the contempt 

To which thou didst expose him, when he asked 
The Consulate, and lost it but through thee, 

He burns for vengeance. He proposes now 
Solemn repeal of all the laws that passed 

When thou wert Tribune: and the day, that brings 
This work of infamy, is fixed already. 


What do the tribunes ? 


They make merchandize 
Of their most sacred duties, set for sale. 
Their power has been; the Senators have bought it! 


Oh, infamy! 


Drusus, the head of all 
The throng of tribunes, soft and coward Drusus, 
Was first in this foul traffic; others, made 
Of clay yet baser, quickly took the lesson. 
Thus avarice and tyranny unite, 
And with our tottering liberty, thy laws— 
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And even perhaps thy blood cement the dark, 
The horrid compact! 


Compact not unworthy 
Of such contrivers! Oh! thou stepdame Rome! 
Already hast thou sold thy generous sons 
To citizens depraved, and wilt deliver 
To the first purchaser thy sunken self! 
Oh Senate! whom the world once deemed no council 
Of men, but of descended gods! What now 
Art thou but an illustrious den of thieves? 
I boil with indignation! 


Boil the veins 
Of each true citizen. But, ’tis no time 
For grief and sighs: "tis time for deeds! 


We'll do them. 
But first, examine we our forces. Answer, 
How many friends, if friends misfortune has yet, 
Remain in faith? 


Few still remain, but strong 
The intrepid Carbon—he who was thy colleague 
In the Agrarian contests, Rubrius, 
And Mutius, spirited plebeians, each 
Powerful in his office.—Vetius add, 
Pomponius and Licinius—souls that burn 
Alike with valour and the love of freedom! 
I speak not of myself,—thou knowest me! 
The rest the change of fortune bore away! 
Lo! of the shipwreck all the honoured relics! 
Oh friend! how changeful fate! There was a time, 
When lord of all, devoted to thy will, 
People and kings thou hadst. Before thee trembled 
The Senate; were the reverent citizens 
A crown round thee. A word—a look of Gracchus— 
His smile, his salutation, made men proud! 
To name himself the friend, the client, slave 
Of this the people’s idol, each aspired! 
And seeing them thus prostrate, thou thyself 
Blushed for their vileness! thou thyself! At last 
The sun of fortune sets, and swiftly fade 
The splendid phantoms, while dismantled stands 
The earthborn god, from his forsaken altars 
Cast humbled to the dust! 


What reck I of it? 
The wrath of adverse fate cannot despoil 
Gracchus of Gracchus! I have still a heart 
That triumphs in disasters—one that joys 
To wrestle with dark fate, and conquers it. 
Fortune is fearful, because man is base; 
And coward he who first invested it 
With name of deity!—But why not number 
Fannius among our friends ? 


He has become 
Thy mortal enemy.—He has forgot 
The day thou led’st him to the assembled people, 
And by thy voice, against Opimius, 
Gave him the Consulate.—Did I not predict 
Those benefits were heaped upon a heart 
That ne’er knew gratitude ? 


Yes, sooth they were— 
The heart of a patrician. Ne’er was I 
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Wise in the choice of friends :—from mine own heart 
I judged the hearts of others, and too oft 

Have given my love to traitors. Tell me now, 
What think the people? Have they too forgot 

Their wrongs? Oh! tell me truly, is the memory 
Of Caius dead within their breasts? 


The wind, 
Which now from this, and now from that side breathes, 
The people’s love is! Pardon them, from misery 
Proceed their faults. Their weakness with their wants 
Keeps pace. In secret they may love thee still, 
And sigh for thee: but their lips know thee not !— 
Timid and mute their steps! The halfbreathed name, 
The pallid cheek, the drooping eye alone 
Accuse them: for their tyrants are not one, 
Nor two, but numberless as Rome possesses 
Of proud patricians, or of wealthy tribunes ; 
And tyranny here meets no chastisement. 
Widowed is Rome of all her bravest youth 
By Fabius, led to battle on the Tagus, 
And none remain but the unwarlike! Thus 
Each spirit languishes; trembling, abased, 
The people groan—wish for thee—but are silent! 


Ill make them speak.—A slumbering lion is 

The Roman public, whom my wellknown voice 
Shall rouse hom sleep. Thou ’It see I come prepared 
For all already. On my voyage hither, 

These dangers were the theme of busy thought; 
The hoarse waves murmured—threatening—the winds 
Roared: while anon, the heavens above were rent 
With vivid lightnings; while, affrighted, trembled 
The pilot. Sad I sought the inmost depths 

Of the tossed vessel; and in mantle wrapt, 

Strove with a mightier tempest in my breast. 

There in my bosom locked, the spirit’s powers 

Took counsel, and revolved the fate of Rome ; 
Foresaw Opimius’ and the Tribunes’ guilt, 

And our friends’ treachery, Fulvius! At the thought 
I groaned and wept,—but mine were tears of anger. 
I rose and wandered, raging like the wind, 

Furious from pity of a hapless country— 

A murdered brother too, whose haunting shade 

Ten years has cried for vengeance, and yet walks 
The earth unsatisfied ! 


He is revenged ! 
How? 
Thou wilt know anon. 
Explain thyself. 
(Aside, Incautious! what do I?) 


Why pause ?— 
Why speak’st thou not? 





Listen! 


Forgive me, friendship too 
Hath sometimes secrets. 


Never friendship true: 
But, be it what it may, I do respect 
Thy wish for secrecy, and ask no more; 
Tell me, for it behooves me much to know, 
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What aspect in affairs like these observes 
My kinsman, Aimilianus ?—~What says he ? 


/milianus !—Pardon: every word 
Has been a question; but of thy dear spouse, 
Thy mother, and thy son, thou hast not cared 
To ask me yet! 

My first thoughts are for Rome: 
The second to my household. ‘Tell me, then, 
What hope we from Aimilianus !—say ? 
—The husband of my sister 





Call him not 

Husband, but tyrant! 

I know well the slave 
Of such a consort is not happy. 

Can 

A woman be so who unites herself 
Plebeian wife to a patrician husband ? 
He hates her, and hates thee no less than her. 
I love him not: I will not hide from thee 
The truth. His lofty fame—the noble deeds 
Which christen him the * second Africanus,” 
The blind, mute reverence of the multitude, 
Who know him hostile, and respect him yet, 
Disturb me much; for, if against our cause 
This man be armed, will victory be coy 
To crown our efforts. 

We shall win the victory ; 
If thou fearest none beside,—have courage yet. 


I understand thee not. 


In brief thou shalt. 
But wherefore spend here time and words in vain! 
Not distant is the dawn; and yet no friend 
Knows of thy coming. I will hasten now 
To cheer them with the tidings. 
Stay a moment. 


Wherefore ? 
Explain to me thy doubtful speech. 


Silence !—I hear the sound of steps !—They come 
From thy own threshold! 
Heaven! who can it be? 


Silence! 


(Enter Cornelia, Licinia leading her son and the freedman Philocrates._) 


SCENE I]]—Cornenia, Licinia and Son, Puitocrates, Caius and Funvivs. 


Cornelia, 


Caius. 


Fulvius. 


Cornelia, 


Catus. 


Licinia, cease these tears: betray thou not 
Our steps by lamentations.—Let us pass 
In silence from this place. Philocrates, 
Conduct us hence. 
Hear’st thou that voice? It is—— 
It is my mother! 
Let us draw near to them. 

Some one approaches.—Do you here remain : 
I will explore the danger. 

Oh! my heart! 
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Citizens, speak !—who are ye? 
Oh, my mother! 
Mother of whom? 


Of Gracchus !—I am he. 
Suspect me not; it is indeed thy son. 
Know’st not this voice ? 


Ah! it is he himself! 
My heart discerns thee! Son! but whence art thou? 


Thou shalt know all. My consort, where is she? 
Her name I heard but now.—Where is she? 


Here, 
Within thy arms! Thy voice glides to my soul, 
And my heart feels thy presence! 


Joyful hour! 
Seest thou this treasure ?—Know’st thou ? 


xods! my son! 
It is my son; and in this hour, when nature 
And innocence slumber, wanderest thou, poor outcast, 
In joyless darkness, to the spite exposed 
Of th’ elements! My mother! what hard cause 
The family of Gracchus thus constrains 
To wander mid these shades? Who persecutes you? 
Who is ’t pursues you? 


Philocrates, go: 
And take with thee this child. ( Exit Philocrates and child, ) 


(Aside to Caius.) Whom dost thou bring 
With thee ? 


He is a proved and valued friend. 
He may hear all. 


I will unfold then all 
Our hardships, and the perils that impend ; 
The coming day will be a day of horror. 
That Forum, once the field of virtue, soon 
Will be the field of tumult, blood and crime. 
Here lay thy brother, for the better cause 
Smitten. The stones thou treadest on are thine; 
And must I wait to see patrician fury 
Violate them? Is there asylum sacred 
From craving tigers, who do wear the toga 
For blood plebeian thirsting? Oh, my son! 
Thou wert afar in foreign lands: I trembled 
Not for myself; thy mother, well thou know’st, 
Knows not fear; for the tokens of thy love 
I trembled; for this lady of thy heart: 
This tender child, to whom, if thou should’st perish, 
1 looked for an avenger. Listen, therefore; 
In this conspiracy of ills, we have 
A friend who pities us—a just patrician, 
Who hates patrician snares—who gave us counsel, 
And proffered the asylum of his roof, 
Security and silence. I was hastening 
To accept the shelter, trusting to the gloom 
These lives so dear to thee. Now thou art here, 
My thoughts are changed—my soul no longer fears ! 


I forbid fear. Full soon, the sun and I 
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Will look on startled Rome, and change alike 
The face of things and men! 


I hope—but ah! if distant, thou hast been 
The cause of tears: present, thou dost awake 
My terrors. Much I trust thee—much affrights me 
Thy courage. Bitter enemies remain 
To conquer yet-—the Senate and the tribunes; 
And last and cruellest foe, thy fatal self! 
I pray thee be mild, cautious, prudent. Ah! 
In pity guard thy son’s dear life and mine ! 


Comfort, beloved consort! calm thy spirit 
With certain hope of brighter destinies ; 
Leave these unfounded terrors to the wives 
Of thy lord’s enemies. But who is this, 
Your pitying protector !—This patrician 
Who is not cruel ? 


Emileus’ son— 
Thy brother in law. 


My foe. 


He is no foe, 
Who bestows benefits. 


He is my enemy: 
And deep offence is favour from such hands. 
A dearer gift by far is death than life 
From one who hates me. Were he not such, still 
He is the nobles’ idol—the proud foe 
Of the plebeians—that suffices me. 


Thou wrong’st his virtue! 


Virtue cannot be 
Where love of country dwells not.—Cease! thy words 
Move me to passion. 


°T is the first time, then, 
My speech displeased my son.—Yet, to thy sorrow, 
I pardon thine irreverent reply. 


Oh, mother! 


I can hold my peace no longer. 
Woman, most inconsiderate thy defence ; 
And hard it is to hear upon thy lips 
The praise of tyrants. ‘To whom trustest thou 
Those of the blood of Gracchus?—To a Scipio! 
And was it not a Scipio who already 
Has robbed thee of a son ?—That family, 
Proud and despotic—fruitful of great souls, 
And tyrants! Oh, Cornelia! thou art sprung 
From this great stock, and dost adore the people! 


Caius, who is this rash one? 


What thou wilt! 
Name thou my frankness.—I am Marcus Fulvius. 


Fulvius, art thou? and darest to speak with me! 
And know’st not that each ribald should shrink mute 
Before the Gracchi’s mother? Il] thou choosest, 
Caius, thy friends: and tak’st small heed of honour, 
Know that this wretch did seek thy sister’s ruin: 
Hence, by her husband from his door excluded, 
Hence then his idle threats, and hence tonight 
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His idler calumnies. Oh, son! what hast thou 
In common with such villains? Fellowship 
A Gracchus with a Fulvius! 


Oh, madness ! 





Outrage like this! 
Thou meritest. 


Who gave thee 
Such right o’er me? 


Thy manner—thy misdeeds. 


Oh, woman! my misdeeds are two: the hate 
Of arrogance,—and zealous, ardent love 
Of liberty! 


Thou speak’st of liberty! 
Thou hast no shame: no virtue; art thou free? 
A zeal for freedom! the wornout pretext 
For every crime! To break the laws unpunished : 
To sow the seeds of discord, and with black 
Atrocious calumnies, defame whoe’er 
Wears not your base similitude: destroy 
Life, substance, fame: to fetter words and thoughts, 
And, stained with every crime, to prate of virtue 
And brotherly affection: to assume 
The title of pure citizens, while dwells 
The name of country ever on the lip: 
In the heart—never !—this the liberty, 
Sublime and holy, of thine equals—not 
Of such as Gracchus !—This the liberty 
Of robbers and assassins! Come, my son, 
Let us go hence. 

( Exeunt Cornelia and Licinia, ) 


Thou heard’st :—and must I suffer 
A charge like this?—Wilt thou give faith to her ? 


Respect my mother, and acquit thyself; 
Mark me! acquit thyself. 
(Exit Caius. ) 
Funvius alone. 


Acquit myself!—and know’st thou who I am? 
Go, fool! the rising sun will show my work, 
Which thou must praise—silent, or perish with me ! 


RG FE. 
SCENE I[—The Forum. Enter Opimivs and Drusvs. 


Scarce yet the doubtful dawn illuminates 

The summits of the Palatine, and yet 

Without his lictors, private and alone, 

Goes forth the Roman Consul! On this day, 
This day of pride to thee, and to the Senate 

Of triumph and of honour—shame to Gracchus, 
Each eye looks on Opimius—to his keeping 
The humble peasant trusts his destiny— 

The great, his fortune, and war wearied Rome, 
Her long sought rest: yet here Opimius stands 
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Ingloriously idle; and, forgive me, 
Forgetful both of others and himself. 


Tribune, hast thou thy colleagues ready? 


All 
Await thy pleasure. 


Can I trust securely 
Their faith ? 


’T is pledged to thee. 


The people’s chiefs— 
Are they too ours? 


The gold already given, 
With hope of greater brtbes, has bound them to us. 


Are all to peace and to respect disposed? 


All. Ne’er, believe me, were the populace 
More meek, discreet and docile. 


The Roman people 
Is a wild beast, that blindly rushes on 
Alike both friend and foe—to day in mildness 
Will crouch beneath your feet—tomorrow, slay ; 
And worship next the victim of his rage. 
How looks this monster on Opimius? 


In silence, and with fear. 


Better his fear 
Than love.—But such is ever vulgar nature! 
To reign a tyrant, or to crouch a slave ; 
True liberty—the reasonable mean, 
*T wixt servitude and license—they know not, 
Or know to scorn it.—But speak they meanwhile, 
Or cherish they the memory of their Gracchus? 


They think on him perchance: but his remembrance 
Is like a vanished flattering dream.—Dissolved 

The fascinating spells that once surrounded 

That dangerous madman. 


And believest thou, then, 
He will behold unmoved his laws suppressed ? 


Their terrible effects, the bitter discords 

That from this fount have flowed: their foreign nature, 
The injustice growing from them—wise experience, 
The difficulty of fulfilment, trust me, 

Have caused them to be slighted or forgot ; 

The work of cancelling will be to thee 

As easy as "tis glorious. 


Harder, friend, 
Than thou suspectest. 


And what opposes thee ? 
Thy party is all powerful—desperate 
The hope of Gracchus.—He in distant lands— 
And fearest thou him! 


Opimius never fears : 
But hear and wonder—Gracchus is in Rome. 


In Rome! 
In Rome. 


But how !—He is in Carthage. 
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Opimius, In Rome, I tell thee.—Fulvius has announced 
His coming to Pomponius and Licinius, 
And others of his partizans. 


Drusus, Hast thou not been deceived ? H 


Opimius. None dare deceive me; 
In every spot I ’ve eyes and ears employed. 
His coming is most certain, and too soon 
Thou shalt behold him stir the assembled people 
With cries of vulgar joy. And thou shalt see 
The furious plebeians presently } 
Assail the Consul, Senate,—all devoting 
Victims at the recovered idol’s shrine. 


Drusus, Wonder confounds my thoughts.—What hostile god 
Has brought him hither? 

Opimius. One that persecutes him— j 
The god that urged to death his brother.—Here 
Upon this spot, within the people’s arms, 
Who vilely stood and saw their hero die 
In their unaiding presence.—Thou shalt see ; 
But first I must confer with him.—I came 
Here for this purpose, and await him here. 





Drusus, Consul, beware !—for desperate and bold 

Is that unyielding soul. 
Opimius, But generous 

And loyal.—’T is his virtue that secures 

His fall. I will speak with him, and exhort 

To peace: but will produce by my discourse 

A contrary effect.—Dost comprehend! 

Go, seek thy colleagues, and inform them all 

What thou hast learned of me;—bid them remain 

In silence, nor dare ought. I ask of you 

Nothing, Tribunes, but prudence. 
Drusus, I do hasten. 

(Exit Drusus. ) 


SCENE II. Opimivs alone. 


Opimius, I grieved for his absence,—and, behold! his fate 
Propitious sends him hither;—now fulfilled 
Shall be my long sought vengeance! Thou, O Gracchus, 
Once didst despoil me of the Consulate, 

And gave it to a Fannius.—Shame! a Fannius! 
But in thy spite enfolds thy enemy’s breast 

The purple robe denied in vain! Now powerless 
No longer is this hand: but armed with might 
And high authority.—Thou hast a life— 

I claim it, But, just now, lie still my wrath! 
The hour draws near. I see the heaving tide 

Of multitudes,—and, proud in their applause, 
My foe approaches. 


People without, Long live the Gracchus! 


Opimius. Ay, exult and shout, 
Ye senseless herds!—Your joy is born of fear! 
Silence! ye soon shall learn. 


Enter Graccnus and the Prope. 


People. Long life to Gracchus!—Honour to the Gracchus! 


One of the People. Death to patricians ! 
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Caius, Death to none—beloved ! 
My brethren—death to none! I here discern 
No face not Roman; if among you dwells 
A soul that is not Roman, to the laws 
Leave it to judge and punish; I abhor 
The name of tyrant,—and the worst of tyrants 
Is popular injustice. If my name 
Be dear to you, return now to your homes— 
The hour of your assembly is yet distant ; 
When that arrives, here I shall wait you all, 
And learn your pleasure. 


First Citizen. He speaks wisely, friends : 
Gracchus is noble. 


Second Citizen. And the people’s friend! 


Third Citizen. Of true plebeian blood. Gracchus! dispose 
Of us and of our lives! 
( The People retire. ) 


Opimius. Why look’st thou thus, and thus regardest me 
With doubtful glances !—Dost thou not remember 
Lucius Opimius? 

Caius, None could easily 
Forget thy features. If my glance perceived not, 
The spirit within that rages at thy presence, 
Would tell me who thou art. 


Opimius. It tells thee then, 
I am thine enemy; my lips confirm, 
Fearless, the tidings.—Now thou know’st me well: 
Hear,—answer! 


Caius. Wilt thou, ere the time, betray me? 
Opimius, The mighty need not treachery.—I am mighty. 


Caius, A villain too; and, conscious of thy guilt, 
Seek thee an auditor who can respect thee. 


Opimius. If hate is thy sole counsellor, depart! 
But if the lofty interests of thy country 
Be dearer to thy bosom than revenge, 
Remain !—I sought thee but to speak of her. 


Caius. Of her sole interests ? 

Opimius. Hers, alone. 

Caius. I hear thee. 
Opimius. Swear silence and attention. 

Caius, I do swear it. 
Opimius. Between us two, thou seest, Rome is divided ; 


Both will her freedom—one is our design ; 
Different our means, and so diverse the ways 

We tread, one certainly is false, and leads 

To ruin more than safety—which, perhaps, is 

My own!—But see and judge! I, of the Senate— 
Thou of the multitude art champion. 

The cause I stand to vindicate ’s the same 
Sanctioned in thunder by approving Jove; 

For this fought Cincinnatus and Fabricius, 
Papirius ro Camillus, and divine 

Scipio and Fabius, of immortal mind, 

With all those who, to such stupendous height 
Raised Roman power, that barbarous nations deemed 
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A council of divinities come down 

To govern, in their godlike majesty, 

Earth in the Roman Senate.—This the part 

I choose—the part of wise men and of gods; 

Which hast thou chosen? Hear me, and observe 
Calmly, my words.—The part of war—of tumults— 
Of that plebeian fury which our day 

Saw amidst factions and disputes produced, i 
That lasting shame of Rome—the tribunate : 

This is the path thou tread’st. And what forerunners 

Hast thou in thy career? A Terentillus— 

A Canuleius—a Licinius, 

Gerantius and Trebonius, and the herd 

Of Rutuli, Icili and Petelli— 

Souls of base mould, which Rome should blush to own. 





Opimius dares to rank with such names Gracchus! 
Mine! 


Thou dost fail in honour—failing thus 
Thy word! thou ought’st to hear me and be silent ; 
In time thou shalt reply. Think not I class 
Thine with such spirits.—No! they were a crew 
Whose life was but one tissue of deceit; 
Boasting themselves the guardians of the people, 
Their sacred interests ! The first instrument 
Was their ambition of the people’s ruin. 
Thou, kinsman to the noble Scipio, 
Son to Cornelia, bearest a heart that shames not 
Thy noble origin. Thou lov’st the people, 
Not for thyself, but them—I know it well; 
Yet what of strange or guilty did those wretches, 
That thou hast not done with far greater ill ? 
Thou refuge of the bad—who darest all, 
O’erturnest all,—and terrible hadst been, 
Wer 't not for me. ! 


Hast done? 


Not yet.—Break not 
My words.—Thine hour will come. I will not here 
Enumerate, one by one, the insane acts, 
Thy laws plebeian, nor how prostrate by them 
Is laid the Senate’s majesty. I say not 
From what hands thou hast torn—to what confided 
The scales of Astrea. I speak not of the rights, 
The sacred rights of Roman citizens, 
Made common to all Italy,—to whom ? 
To those who bear our chains upon their necks ; 
Of these I treat not. But can I forbear 
To lift my voice against the most appalling 
And fatal of them all?—The Agrarian law, 
The source of civil tumults, and perhaps, 
One day, the tomb of Roman liberty ? 
Thou from the slumber, in which buried lay 
This fatal law, hast called it into life, 
Thou madman !—Fatterer of the multitude, 
Ever complaining—never satiated ; 
For them, thou art a foe to public peace ! 
Undaunted by the fate, the infamy 
Of Melius, of Genutius, and the rest, 
Thy predecessors in this impious work ! 


Why speak of those? Thy brother—why fell he? 
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Because the Senate is made executioner 
Of just men. 


Punisher of guilt—the Senate. 
Yet never cause so vile had champion 
More guiltless.—Yes! *t was virtue gave her shield 
To villainy, and perished for the deed. 
When it was manifest the gods conspired, 
The only one who could make such cause just, 
Was struck with Heaven’s thunder. With such warnings, 
What canst thou hope !—Why leave the shores of Carthage? 
Thy foolish projects think’st thou to sustain 
*Gainst Heaven—against the Senate—against me? 
It cannot be.—Those laws must perish! Thou 
Thyself wilt perish, if thou dost oppose ; 
°T is I who say it. If thy life thou scornest, 
Yield for thy fame’s sake—yield for suffering Rome, 
Whom crimson with her children’s blood once more 
Thou shalt behold, if thou dost yet resist ; 
This, and nought else, has moved me thus to speak. 
My heart is open to thee:—show me now 
Thy own—speak freely. 


Champion of the Senate, 
And of the proud and affluent, who misname 
Themselves the great! Wouldst thou have answer now ? 
Thou shalt, and briefly. Dost thou speak of country ? 
I ask thee not if he can speak of country, 
With whom the Senate are all, the people nought! 
I do repeat to thee, that, for my country— 
*T is only in the people. Do the gods 
Espouse the Senate’s cause ‘—Gracchus sustains 
The people’s cause. And wouldst thou know the reason ? 
Because pride, luxury, pomp, and insolence, 
Avarice and passion, and a throng of vices 
Are yours: and public liberty and virtue 
Cannot abide with such. But why with thee 
Waste time and words ?—Thou art a true patrician : 
Thou comprehendst me not. Boast not to me 
Camillus and Fabricius.x—Imitate them, 
And thou shalt see me worship at thy feet! 
For my laws, called by thee unjust—a Senator, 
And Consul, as thou art, is no fit judge 
To speak upon their merits.—Tyranny 
Hates and opposes them: and that is proof 
They are wise and just. 


Giv’st thou no other answer ? 


The sole one worthy thee. 

My counsel thou contemnest! 
Treachery !—a foe’s advice ! 
*T is well.—Despising words, thou have deeds. 


Yes, those of cruel Nasica, the murderer 
Of my dear brother.—He is worthy of 
A follower such as thou. 


1 am silent. 


Yet, 


Thy silence speaks. 
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Opimius. Before the Roman people 
I will speak soon, and freely. 
Caius. And there, too, 
Thou shalt have answer free. 
Opimius. We ’ll hear them. 
Caius. Yes! 
(Enter Drusus._) 
SCENE III. Dkrusus, Caius and Oprmivs. 
Drusus. Consul, I bear the tidings of a deed 
Will make the nation weep.—My tongue refuses 
Its office to reveal it—Thou, Oh Caius, 
Hast lost a noble kinsman !—the republic 
Her first of citizens, and bravest son !— 
Scipio Emilianus now lies dead! 
Opimius. What dost thou say ? 
Drusus. It is the fatal truth. 
Mark how from every side the people rush: 
No sound in every street, but lamentations 
And sobs of pity. Some deplore in him 
A father—a protector, and a friend : 
All mourn his country’s prop ;—and, to say all, 
Half whispered murmurs speak of violent death ! 
Opimius. Oh, Heaven !—what hear I? 
Caius, (Aside. ) Horrible suspicion ! 
Drusus. Look, where Cornelia comes !--Her haggard looks 
Bespeak the fatal deed already known! 
Enter Cornetia. 
Cornelia. Tidings of grief, my son!—Thy brother in law, 
Scipio’s no more! 
Caius. Ah, mother! 
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Drusus, 


Why dost thou 
Thus draw me backward t—What appals thee, son? 
Thou tremblest ! 





Drusus’ tale 
Thrills me with horror !—Haste—observe—inform me! 
A terrible suspicion tears my soul! 





Speak !—tell me! 


Here, I cannot !—To the dead! 
Thence part not, till I come.—I "ll quickly follow. 


I tremble too. 


( Exit Corneuia. ) 
SCENE IV. Opimius, Drusus and Caius. 


Didst thou observe ? 
I did. 
His sudden paleness ? 


I saw it. 
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That unwonted agitation— 
The pale abstracted look—the words subdued, 
Half uttered to himself, assure me that 
He hides a fearful secret.—Come with me. 


Whither ? 
Thou ‘It know in time—depart with me. 
(Exeunt Drusus and Opimivus._) 


SCENE V. Caivs—then Futvius. 


Hell is within my breast,—The words of Fulvius, 
Like fiery arrows, pierce my inmost soul. 


(Enter Furvivs._) 


°*T is well—in time thou com’st, perfidious friend ! 
Scipio Emilianus now lies murdered— 
Who slew him? 


Ask’st thou me? 


Yes !—Thee, whose speech 
Last night respecting him, now makes me certain 
Thou art the assassin.—Speak then, felon—speak ! 


If so his fall displeases thee—I swear 

Thou ravest, or thou art no longer Gracchus. 

Gracchus would praise and love the generous boldness, 
That snatched a proud oppressor from his country— 
An enemy from him! 


Thou slew’st him then! 


What was it that impelled me to the deed, 
Ungrateful friend ?—Thine honour stood in peril, 
Liberty tottered, and a guilty Senate 

Put Rome in chains.—T'o death of infamy, 

It was one Scipio, who had sped thy brother. 
Another sought thy life.-—One resolute 
Courageous blow assures the victory,— 

To thy just cause preserves thy life and fame, 
Sustains the injured people, and appeases 

Thy murdered brother’s ghost.—And yet thou grievest, 
And call’st me murderer! Go—I repeat it— 
Thou ravest, or thou art no longer Gracchus. 


I know thee wretch, now. And thou seek’st to serve 
My cause with crime ! 


And hast thou then forgot 
The crimes of him I killed, and thou lamentest ? 
Hast thou forgot the famine of Numantia, 
His work, whose desolating cruelty 
Made hateful to the world the Roman name? 
Forgot the sacrifice of Lutia, where 
Four hundred youthful victims were returned 
All maimed and bleeding to their wretched sires ? 
Ask Carthage—and her farthest shores will show 
His fearful doings. Amid groans and weeping 
For hundreds, thousands slaughtered ; some in chains 
Some to the sword abandoned, and to flames, 
Of every age and sex, I marvel much 
The earth oped not in horror to ingulph him. 
They were our foes—a dark and savage race— 
But vanquished and disarmed, and asking mercy— 
And Roman virtue bids us spare the vanquished. 
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To humble but the proud. But wherefore wander 
To seek proofs of his guilt? If the plebeians 
Yet ask a spot to lay their bones in peace: 
If the wise lone that gave them this poor gift, 
And sealed moreover with thy brother’s blood, 
Remains yet vain and useless—Who has mocked it? 
Who took from the three chosen ones the judgment 
Of the usurped lands ’—~Who said at last, 
In full assembly, that thy brother’s death 
Was just and useful ‘—Aimilianus. 
And thou, remember thine own words, which in 
The people’s presence, thundered from thy lips: 
“That tyrant must taste death.” I caught those words, 
And have fulfilled them now.—If guilt there be, 
It is thine own.—Thine was the sentence—thine 
The crime must be.—I, thy confiding friend, 
Blindly obeyed thee! 

Villain!—thou my friend! 
I am no felon’s friend. Avenging bolt 
Of justice !—smite the slaves, who through the paths 
Of blood and crime would seek their liberty! 
Liberty worse than chains—more infamous 
Than slavery itself! Say not, blasphemer, 
The sentence was my own!—TI wished him dead, 
*T is true—but by the axe of public justice, 
Which soon shall cleave thy guilty head. Away! 
Tremble !—for thou hast brought upon my name 
A shade of foul dishonour! 


Cease these insults! 
I counsel thee to silence.—Reap the fruit 
Of this thy deed, be it just or be it unjust; 
And tempt me not, by thy reproach, to utter 
What thou wouldst fain not hear! 


What wouldst thou say? 
What I may not reveal. 
What!—other crimes ? 
I know not. 


What knowst not?—I freeze with horror, 
And dare not ask thee more ! 
Thou ’rt right. 
What say'st thou ? 
Nothing. 
My heart is chilled !—What horrid thought 


Darts like fierce lightning through me 1—Tell me, Fulvius, 
Hast thou accomplices? 


I have. 
And whom? 
Question me not. 
I will know. 
Thou ‘It repent 
Beware! 
No more!—I will—— 
Thou wilt? —Then ask 
Thy sister! 
( Exit Fulvius. ) 


~ 
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Cavs solus, 


Caius. How!—My sister! Has her husband 
Fallen by my sister’s hand? Oh damning crime! 
Oh glorious name of Gracchus!—now become 
A name for infamy! Infamy!—the thought 
Fills me with horror !—Where shall I conceal me? 
Where wipe the shame from this dishonoured brow? 
What must I do? <A voice within me cries 
Hasten, and slay the guilty!—’T is the voice 
Of our lost honour, and I will obey! 
It calls for blood, and shall have blood—I swear! 


ACT III. 


SCENE I—£nter Cornea, Licinia and Cats. 


Cornelia, I pray thee, calm this passion !—To thyself 
Return, beloved son!—Respect my sorrow, 
And hers, thy wretched spouse, who stands dissolved, 
Thou seest, in tears!—Repel not these embraces ! 
Look at me, cruel one!—’tis I who ask. 


Caius. Oh! mother! 





Cornelia. Speak not thus, nor look so fiercely : 
I ask not mercy for thy guilty sister! 





Caius. Oh name her not!—A wretch like her can claim 
No kindred with me!—Why hast thou torn from me 
The blade which should have now been deeply dyed 
In her perfidious veins ’—Plunge it in mine, 
And slay me here in pity! 

Cornelia, Peace !—C onsider. 
Her crime is not yet public :—her repentance, 
Her horror for the guilt to us reveal it, 
More than the evidence of guilt itself! 
Punishing, thou *It expose her,—stamp thy name— 
Thyself—with infamy! If ’t were not so, 
Think’st thou this feeble hand had feared to grasp 
The steel at honour’s call t—Or shrink to sheathe it 
Even in my offspring’s breast? I bear within me 
A spirit even more proud, more high and stern, 
Than is thine own—but cooler far my judgment, 
Which knows to govern even my righteous wrath, 
And guide it to just ends. Now, listen to me: 
The face of things is changed, and changed likewise 
Should be thy thoughts. The hour, which calls the people 
To their debate, draws near—already gathered 
The Senate in the temple of Bellona: 
And in that den of guilt and vengeance, what 
Do they conspire! Thy death. The time is precious, 
And calls for something more than bootless sighs. 
Call back thy faculties, and make of them 
A shield of safety. More than life, thine honour— 
I recommend thee—and thy country! Go! 
Whate’er thy fate, bely not thy great self, 
Nor me, thy mother! 


Licinia. Oh! unhappy me! 
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I understand thy grief, my daughter: but 
It is unworthy of the wife of Gracchus— 
A Roman matron! 


Oh! if Roman virtue 
Forbids my tears, and bids me stifle nature— 
Bids me betray a consort’s sacred duty, 
I grieve indeed !—Alas! to be a Roman! 
°T is thou that bring’st these tears.—Can I behold thee 
Dismiss thy son to death,—the dearest part, 
He of my heart,—and be not all dissolved 
In bitter tears ? 


And wouldst thou that Cornelia 
Should counsel baseness ’—Wouldst thou? 





Be a mother!— 
I ask no more. What name sublimer, holier 
Than that of mother?—What more thrills the heart? 
Three were the pledges of thy love ;—one fell 
A victim to plebeian rage: the other 
Has stained the glory of her race with crime; 
But one remains, and him thou urgest on 
In paths of death—eager alone of woes. 
Mother, and is this virtue? By the loved 
And sacred ashes of thy murdered son, 
Oh save to him a brother !—me a husband ! 
A happiness to thy sad widowed years! 
A hope to Rome !—And thou, my noble love! 
Dismiss thy stern resolves. —With unmatched force 
Strive not with destiny, and thy dear life 
Give not in fruitless combat ;—in this field, 
Thou knowest with what blood stained, and by what hands; 
Ah me! which, thirsting also for thine own, 
Make sharp their swords against thy breast. Beware! 
Oh, bare not thus thy bosom to their wounds, 
Nor let thy wretched consort roam in anguish 
By Tiber’s side, praying the sullen wave 
To give me back thy corse! 


Oh, thou whose lips 
Gave the first seal of love,—who hadst the first, 
And shalt possess the last sigh of this heart! 
If I am dear to thee, conspire not thus 
Against my honour and my constancy 
With sobs! Alas! I am o’erwhelmed enough 
With crueller, deeper woe!—Upon my name 
Infamy has alighted !—I abhor 
The life it has dishonoured. 


Misery ! 


Courage, Licinia ;—let thy thoughts adapt them 
To our resistless fate! If destiny 

Decrees this day my last, I ask not of thee 

The tribute of sad sighs and bitter tears: 

Such would make death more gloomy; but I ask thee 
To love me, and to cherish my remembrance 

In thy dear son: to lead him to my tomb, 

Teach him to deck my turf with flowers, and call 
With infant voice, upon his father’s shade ; 

My ashes will exult within their urn, 

And almost live to greet you! Tell him then 
The tale of my misfortunes, and from thence 
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Draw virtuous moral.—Say how much I loved 
My country—how died for her!—Tell him too, 
I had a glorious brother—for the same 
Il]ustrious cause a martyr! but say not 

I had a sister—nor that in our house, 

To blight its lustre, damning guilt crept in— 
Guilt unrevenged ! 


Cornelia, Oh son !—Why tempt me thus 
With cruel memories !—Wouldst thou compel 
Thy mother to base tears!—Thou hast obtained them. 
I saw the bleeding corse of my Tiberius ; 
I took him in these arms: his ghastly wounds 
With mine own hand I bathed: kissed them, yet wept not. 
The tears his loss could not force from me, now 
At thought of our dishonour, flow unchecked 
From these dim eyes, and from this bursting heart. 


SCENE Il. (4 Crier approaches with a Decree in his hand; he affixes it to a 
column, and the people run eagerly to read it, A citizen, having observed it, ap- 
proaches Caius, buried in grief, shakes him by the mantle, and says :_) 


Gracchus! the Senate’s mandate !—dost thou mark! 
Approach, and read. 


Caius approaches, and reads: “ Let THE CoNnsUL LOOK 
TuatT THE REPUBLIC DO RECEIVE NO HARM.” 


Citizen. Jnhappy man, beware !—this sad decree 
Is fatal to thy life! 
Licinia. What do I hear? 
Caius. I see it: and I thank thee, courteous friend. 
Thou, if I err not, art Quintilius. 
Citizen, (grasping his hand.) And thy friend !—courage ! (retires. ) 
Cornelia. Turn thee, my son ;—behold, amidst the people, 


Opimius advances !—Rouse thee now : 
The time is come for courage! 


Caius. Go,—fear not! 
Cornelia. Give me thy hand. 

Caius. Take it!—Feel if it tremble. 
Cornelia. It trembles not !—It is my noble son’s : 


And tells me rather than betray thine honour, 
Thou wilt meet death !—I am content. 


Caius. Licinia, 
Farewell!—embrace me! If our fate decrees 
That this caress! Mother, do thou sustain her. 
She hears not!—Farewell! I commend to thee 
My wife !—my child !—— 





(Cornelia retires, supporting Licinia, while Caius stands by the statue of 
his father. ) 


Oh thou! who mutely speakest 
Forth from this marble to my heart!—My great, 
My glorious sire !—I heed the unuttered voice, 
And will obey !—Rome shall be this day free, 
Or I, a disembodied shade, will rush 
Naked, to thine embrace ! 
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SCENE III. Enter Opimius, preceded by Lictors, and followed by Senators— 


Drusus, and the other Tribunes: Fuvius confused amid the crowd, who rush 
from all sides. 


Opimius. Ye men of Rome! 
The safety of the people is in danger! 
I ask to speak. 


People, Speak ! 


Opimius (upon the tribunal.) The unequalled rules 
Of our just fathers: the high dignity 
Of magistrates: the name above all names, 
Of Roman citizen—to which nought else 
Can add on earth: the sacred compacts, which 
Secure the public substance,—and, in fine, 
Concord, the great preserver of all States, 
Lie trampled on by new and fatal laws, 
And ask redress! Great is the subject: but 
So great the grief that swells within my heart, 
My words ill answer to the loftiness 
Of this my argument. Romans! this day 
I could weep more than speak !—Who would not weep? 
The greatest of our countrymen has fallen !— 
Scipio Aimilianus is no more! 
And Rome’s light quenched with him !—Nor is it known 
If hand of God or impious man cut off 
A life so precious. 


Fulvius, Consul, thou hast wandered 
From thy beginning ;—turn to the subject. 

People. To the subject—to the subject. 

Opimius. Well, I see 


The mention of this noble hero’s death 

Makes some here tremble.—But when I denounce 
Injurious laws, blame you me that I give 

Tribute of sorrow for the hapless fate 

Of one who living, safe this day had been 

Our country—put to silence her betrayers. 

Where art thou, Caius Gracchus Show thyself. 

I speak of thy laws: and, before this people 

Betrayed by thee, I speak. Thou didst deprive 

The ancient and the just tribunals of 

The public trust, and gav’st the scales of justice 

To thy three hundred. What fruit hast thou reaped 
From these thy doings? I will tell thee. First, 
Freedom in crime. What else is free in Rome 

Now, but foul crime? Thou hast made Roman citizens, 
(A name to rank with kings)—Of whom? Of slaves. 
And why? To make thyself lord of their voices— 
Thence tyrant of thy country. 


Caius, (rushing toward the tribunal.) 1 a tyrant? 
Liar! descend—let me reply—descend ! 


Opimius. Romans ! the rostrum now is mine. I ask 
Freedom of speech. 


First Citizen. He but demands his right : 
Freedom of speech. 


Caius. He lies. ——— 


People. Freedom of speech! 
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Drusus. Madman! retire—obey.—The people here 
Alone are sovereign. In the people’s name, 
I do command thy silence. 

Caius, Madness ! 


Third Citizen, ( Aside to Caius. ) Hush! 
And calm thy rage.—Thou wilt lose all, if now 
Thou check his words—see’st not ? 

Opimius, To thee, once more, 
I turn me, Gracchus. 1 denounce thee here 
Misleader of the people, and will prove it. 
Thou didst revive the ancient laws of Stolon, 
That, always passed and always broke, had torn, 
Three centuries since, the breast of troubled Rome. 
People of Rome! grant me your patient audience ; 
Hear of the ruin that did follow on 
Such laws, and be indignant. First behold 
This stately city—queen of all the earth— 
Mistress of nations! What see you? The Senate, 
The life and soul of empires—scorned, despised : 
Broken and rent the citizens with discord— 
The people flattered, and seduced from duty ; 
With groundless dreams of good decoyed to ill, 
And made the slaves of ribalds—of themselves. 
Who hath done this? Gracchus! Nor is this all ; 
Look at our camps—behold the rights of time, 
Which sacred made each property—contemned. 
The purchaser expelled—in vain the laws 
Invoking compacts violate—uncertain 
The boundaries of lands—the dower of maidens— 
The heritage of fathers ;—to the winds 
Dispersed the ashes of your noble sires— 
Their holy shades disturbed from ancient rest. 
Who hath done this? Gracchus! Nor is this all; 
Look at our armies—cast your looks along 
Their phalanxes, and what behold you there? 
The conquerors of Africa and Asia, 
Corrupt, effeminate—in their breasts extinct 
The love of glory—peevishly to arms 
Our youth compelled—abandoned faithlessly 
The Latin standard: and all discipline; 
The soldier’s primal duty, lost!’ And why ? 
Because the lands to the plebeians granted, 
Taking away their wants, have taken virtue— 
The love of labour, tolerance of hardships, 
Respect for chiefs, and all that rendered terrible 
The Roman warrior. Who has done all this ?— 
Who? Your own hearts, indignant at such crimes, 
Will make reply. 

Caius. Romans !—no more ! 
I will speak ——— 

Opimius. I have not yet told you all ; 
Ill speak, and Rome shall judge. Our great fathers 
The penalty of death denounced upon 
The idle citizen : who now recals 
That righteous law t—When, citizens, is heard 
The voice of honour now, which vainly seeks 
Renewal ? Powerless is the censor’s rod— 
Empty the curule chairs, and justice sold 
And bought in soulless traffic. Where art thou, 
Illustrious Piso !—Prophet not believed, 

Yet sadly true! In far Asiatic fields, 
Thou dost exult—dost bind thy warrior brow 
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With bays of Greece—with Syrian flowers entwined : 
Most happy now, that, far from distant Rome, 

The shame thou didst predict, thou canst not witness ; 
Thou seest not those right hands that once o’erthrew 
Numantia, Corinth, Carthage; that once dragged 

In fettered triumph, the Greek conqueror’s sons, 
Subdued all Greece—five hundred towns of Asia: 
Yea, those right hands, embrowned by Afric’s suns, 
Now instruments of luxury and revel, 

In some debased retreat—where each grasps madly 
Goblets—not swords !—To arms !—Meanwhile—To arms! 
Thunders the warlike East; Numidia arms, 

And proud Lamagua.—Hither Mithridates 

Moves with his steelelad host—Jugurtha hither! 

And at the traitor’s side, a stormy rout 

Of barbarous Cimbri: wild and savage race, 

Who know alike to wield the sword, and scorn 

A death in battle. And we, sunk in sloth, 

Blind to our powers, the eternal mockery 

Of him who lulls us—sleep forgetful on! 

And shall we perish thus ?—insulted victims 

Of madmen! Oh, my country !—home of gods! 
Home of immortal virtue !—Thou art torn 

With fierce internal war !—War is around thee! 
Tempests, and wreck, and ruin!—Yet the tyrant, 
Who wrought this desolation, lives secure! 

Lives !—not dives only,—but sublimely stalks 

Thy streets with steps profane—frequents the Forum, 
Stirs up the people: yea, from Afric comes 

To tear thy bleeding breast. 


Caius. It is enough !— 
Now hear me, Romans. 


Drusus. People, hear him not! 
He has proved seditious. —Hear him not. 


Part of the People. Hear noble Gracchus ! 


Another part, No!—He is seditious. 
First part. Hear Gracchus! 


Second part. Gracchus hence !—to the Tarpeian! 


Caius, Ah! by the gods!—TI pray you hear me first— 
Then slay me! 





An old man. Hear him, brethren.—Let us hear him. 
Listen with patience.—’T is not worthy of you 
To adjudge the punishment without defence: 
He is our benefactor. 


First Citizen. Were he foe, 
He claims a hearing, and it must be granted. 
Let those be mute whose voices are already 
Sold, with their honour. I assure thee, Gracchus, 
Mine is yet free.-—The rostrum is thine own!— 
Mount, and defend thyself. 


Caius (upon the tribunal.) "T is the last time 
I shall address you. Enemies of yours ’ 
And mine have fixed my death; yet I do thank you, 
That, granting me the liberty of speech, 
Ye have not suffered me to pass from life 
Stained with disgrace.—And what disgrace more hard 
For Roman heart to bear, than die thus branded 
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With name of tyrant? How should I encounter 
The shade of my slain brother, thus encompassed 
With infamy and wounds t—And when he asked 
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What hand had stamped that shame, or given those wounds, 


What could f answer? °T was the selfsame hand 
Which sacrificed him on that fatal day, 

When all abandoned by the ungrateful mob, 

Smitten with wounds, he fell,—and left behind him— 


Dragged through the streets—a stream of innocent blood! 


When Tiber’s wave received his corse yet warm, 
And, stained for the first time with kindred blood, 
Ran frighted to the sea.—Did it avail 

That he was Tribune, and his person sacred ? 
And I would tell him I had likewise fallen 

To appease patrician fury—guilty of 

The selfsame crime with him—called also tyrant: 
I, who so loved my country, and devoted 

To her my very thought!—I, who have freed 
The people from the chains of greedy power— 
Who have restored to them their ravished rights, 
And their paternal lands!—I, a poor man, 

The eternal shame and torment of all tyrants— 
Plebeian too, am yet denounced a tyrant! 

Oh! countrymen!—What meed do ye bestow 
On those who serve ye? 


Third Citizen. Courage! noble Gracchus; 
The people, I do swear, are not ungrateful : 
They do not deem thee tyrant.—Boldly speak— 
Fear not. 


Caius. I do not fear ;—the oppressor only 
Hath cause to tremble here. Am I patrician? 
Or did I tremble, when, with imminent risk, 
I dared to prop with those unequalled laws 
Your falling liberty ’—Know me, Oh Rome! 
Know me the same, who, ’gainst the usurping Senate, 
The people made free, sovereign and omnipotent! 


Was this crime ?—Speak, plebeians !—Was this crime? 


Third Citizen. No!—Here we are all kings. 


Second Citizen. All power resides 
Within the people. 


First Citizen. But executors 
Of our high will the Senate !—Nothing more. 


Caius. He is your foe, then, who would make it guilt 
In me to have wrought your freedom, and laments 
The lost patrician tyranny. There sat 
In their tribunal, three hundred Senators, 
Sordid, and sold for gain.—The powerful 
Spurned at, or bought their judgment;—poverty 
Alone was crime. I did exterminate 
This court of infamy.--Three hundred judges 
I added, of tried faith: and to the people 
Gave power of judgment. Who now dares denounce, 
And in your presence too, a work like this 
As worthy punishment? Opimius; 
Yes, an Opimius, and his followers :— 
The very same, from whose unpitying grasp 
The purchase of your lives and substances 
Has been preserved. Oh virtue! injured name!— 
The mockery of villains! Where wilt thou 
Now rear thy throne—if here, in Roman souls, 
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Thy favourite shrine, thou art reviled as guilt— 
Punished as such ? 


in Old Man, (Aside to those near him, ) His words are but too true; 
High virtue ’s dangerous. —Sure some deity 
Reasons upon his lips! 





Caius. By Heaven’s will, 
Born in the arms of beauteous Italy, 
I made all Italy participator 
In rights of Roman citizenship: and from 
A menial station, raised her to the rank 
Of the world’s first free nation. Romans !—you, 
The sons of this great mother—do you decree 
The extension of your liberty a crime? 


First Citizen. No!—We are all Italians—one sole people— 
One single family. 


People. Italians all, 
And brethren. 


Old Man, Blissful sounds !—What sweet emotion 
They wake within me !—The swift tide of joy 
My tears alone express. 


Caius. I hear at last, 
The sound of Roman voices, and behold 
Tears worthy of aman. But cease to weep : 
Hear what my last unequalled guilt has been, 
And tears, not forced by joy, but grief and rage, 
Deluded mob, will flow! Listen attentive. 
The avarice of the nobles, who made traffic 
Of vulgar woes—despoiled you of your all— 
Scarce left in your degraded frames the spirits 
That gave them breath :—it had been merciful, 
If, with your heritance, they had despoiled you 
Of worthless life!—They spared you that,—that you 
Might feast them with your groans: and they have slaves 
In the last, worst link of bondage, to despise, 
To trample, to oppress, and still despise ! 
Hear now the damning crime they charge to me: 
°T is briefly told. To give you back your own— 
Restore you so much of your native earth, 
As might suffice to give your weary bones 
A decent burial. Oh! my wretched brethren! 
Have not the beasts which roam their rocks and forests, 
Each one his den, where safely he may rest 
His wearied limbs, and bid the elements 
Without, defiance !—Yet you, Roman people, 
Who in the battle bear the sword, and brave 
Death for your homes !—You, sovereigns of the world, 
Can claim nought else in your bloodbought domain, 
Save the free air and light, which jealous hate 
Cannot shut out! Ye wander through the land, 
Wretched and faminestruck—your fainting wives 
And naked children vainly craving food ; 
While robed in state, ’mid songs, and wine, and mirth, 
Your spoilers sit at the voluptuous board, 
Insatiate of base joys—all—all the purchase 
Of your despair—your blood! Your blood has bought 
Those seats of luxury—those palace domes 
Blazing with pomp barbaric—those perfumes 
From far Arabia—cups of carven gold, 
And cushions of Sidonian purple !—Blood 
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Of yours has furnished forth their rich delights— 
Their costly canopies, and tall colossi 

And cool retreats in Tusculum, sweet shades ! 

Their Liburtine villas of the purest marble, 

Reared for their pleasure. All that pampers them, 
Was bought by toils of yours, when hostile swords 
Broached in red battle!—The patricians hold 

Nought of themselves, but vices.—Yet they dare 

To brand the soldiers fighting in your ranks 

As rebels, cowards! They, who have debased 

All Roman strength with more than Eastern softness : 
They, who have changed our bold camps into bowers 
Of revel and corruption; they, who waste 

Secure the treasures of the subject people, 

And of the empire—leaving to his fate 

The famished soldier, by such misery made 
Desperate and criminal—now melt with tears 

For ancient glory lost!—tears for the fall 

Of military rigour!—and, aloof 

From peril, ery in battle’s hour—* Fight on! 

Fight for your household gods!—Y our father’s tombs!” 
Tell me, deceived ones, which of you can boast 

A hearth, or altar, or sepulchral stone? 


People (with loud cries, ) Not one!—Not one! 


Caius. For whom then do ye brave 
Death, and those wounds, whose scars even now I see 
Through your torn vestments !—Let me kiss = tokens 
Of danger suffered. Ah! the sight o’erwhelms me— 
Enforcing tears of anger and of grief! 


Second Citizen. Alas for Caius! See!—He weeps!—He weeps 
For us!—Oh, noble heart! 

Third Citizen. Those drops shall cost 
The proud patricians dear. 

Fulvius. They should cost dear. 
Comrades !—Why linger ye ?—It is the moment; 
Let each one grasp his sword, and follow me. 





Caius, Romans! 
First Citizen, Silence !—Silence!—He speaks again! 
Caius. Brethren, you hear the list of my offences: 


Now punish, if you will. I give you up 

This wretched body.—Drag it hence in blood— 

Content Opimius, and with sacrifice 

Of your best friend, avert his sovereign wrath! 

Already have the streets of Rome been crimsoned 

With blood of Graechus’ race!—The Tiber too 

Has swallowed up, ere now, the mangled limbs 

Of my slain kindred: and my mother knows 

Already where, upon the ensanguined shore, 

To seek her son’s unburied bones !—My country! 

Most happy I, if in my death! 
Third Citizen, No!—live!— 

Opimius dies ! 








( The conspirators furiously repeat the last words. ) 
Opimius. Lictors, lift up your axes, and strike down 
Whoe’er presumes ! 


(Antilius, Chief of the Lictors, with axe in hand, crying “back !’? advances 
against the people, at the head of his companions. ) 
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Fulvius. Vile minister of tyrants !— 
Thou shalt die first! 
(Antilius falls, pierced with numerous swords. _) 


Caius (throwing himself from the tribunal.) What have ye done? 


Fulvius. Courage !—Proceed !—Opimius must die! 
People. Opimius must die! 


Caius (interposing between Opimius and them.) Hold !—Or with him 
Slay Caius too! What! are there no ways then 
Of safety and just vengeance, but the path 
Of carnage and of crime? Oh! for the gods! 
Leave to Opimius—to the Senate leave 
Such deeds disgraceful! Romans !—Laws—not BLoop ! 
I do conjure you—peace !—Put up those swords, 
And blush for the blind fury which impelled you 
To imitate the assassins of my brother! 


Third Citizen. We will have vengeance ! 


Caius. We swat have it! Consul, 
Listen to me, and raise that trembling head ! 
Thou hast essayed to break the sanctity— 
The majesty of laws! I do denounce thee 
The enemy of Rome!—and when thy office 
Of consulship expires, which renders now 
Thy person sacred,—I—I, Caius Gracchus, 
Do cite thee to appear, and meet the charge 
Before thy lord tHe PeopLe!—sovereign judge!— 
Sole master of thy fate!—to answer here 
For all thy deeds! My friends,—hold peace in honour!— 
Let none descend to brawl!-—-The people’s silence, 
The tyrant’s deepest lesson! Now, depart 
Calmly, and leave this proud man to remorse. 


( Exit Caius, ) 
( The people retire modestly. ) 


Fulvius. Weak mercy !—Through the Gracchus’ intercession, 
Opimius lives! —Yet this blade shall have blood! — 
If not another’s—mine ! 


(Exit Fulvius, ) 
SCENE IV. Opimivs—Drusus—Senators— Lictors. 


Drusus, Why art thou silent >—Why these stern, fixed looks? 
Thy life was threatened : and thine enemy 
Has given thee safety!—What dost thou propose 
After such benefits! 





Opimius. Vengeance! 
Drusus. Wilt thou then, 
That Graecchus! 
Opimius. He must die!—Hear me, Rabirius. 
Drusus. Now I begin to know Opimius, 


And all his thoughts. 


Opimius (to Rabirius, who goes out. ) Hasten to execute 
All my commands! ‘Tribunes, stand fast by me, 
As you do prize your country !—Senators, 
Listen !—— 


( Exeunt Opimius, conferring with Senators.) 
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ACT IV. 
SCENE I. Cornexia and Cavs. 


Cornelia, Heaven grant that thou may’st not repent, my son, 
Thy too heroic virtue! —Yet, if sense 
Of gratitude thou hopest in Opimius, 
Thou hopest in vain!—He is a very tyrant, 
More to be feared, though laden as he is 
With most unwelcome benefits!—His spirit 
Will never pardon thee the public shame 
Of owing thee his life! 


Caius, I heed not that, 
Nor wish my bounty unbestowed!—His shame 
More pleases me, than could his death have done. 
If guilty blood ought this day to be shed, 
Another’s veins, thou know’st, would furnish streams 
That should more quickly flow! 





Cornelia, Ah! thou renew’st 
Memories of wrath and sorrow, which embitter 
The pleasure of thy triumph!—Yet, since thou 
Hast torn the wound afresh, hear the suspicions 
That make me tremble!—Know that secretly 
This morn, the Consul visited himself 
Thy brother-in-law’s remains :—with malice sure 
Inspired, more than with pity!—I know not 
What are his purposes,—but, such as he 
Are full of dark designs! If, What see I ?>— 
The Forum filled with armed men! 


Caius. They are Cretans. 


Cornelia, The band of Cretans!—Why are they led there? 
Alas! such phalanxes in Rome predict 
Carnage and terror! ‘They are armed against thee— 
Son!—My heart tells me so! 

Caius. To such extreme 
Carries he perfidy? 





Cornelia. From tyrants!—Hopest thou 
Ought else? What avails it to rend thy hair 
In fruitless rage? Hasten—collect the people— 
Show thyself—speak to them! Upon those lips 
Dwell lightnings,—and thou know’st full well to launch them 
At need!—There launch them now!—He wrongs the good, 
Who lets the bad escape!—Remember thee 
That vengeance is the meed bestowed full oft 
For benefits received! Hasten—delay not— 
Confound the plotters, and amend thy fault— 
Ill bestowed mercy! Come to me revenged, 
Or ne’er return again! 


Caius. I see it all; 
Treachery is about me—the accustomed 
Weapon of the patricians!—Yet I cannot, 
Guiltless of civil blood, avoid the blow; 
I have no thirst for blood. 


Cornelia, The veins of Rome 
Are full of blood: and some drawn thence, would give 
Her health. 


Caius, Let the axe draw it:—not my hand. 
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Cornelia, 


Caius. 


Cornelia, 


Caius, 


Cornelia, 


Caius, 


Cornelia, 


Caius. 


Cornelia, 


Caius. 


Cornelia. 


Caius. 
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The blood of guilty men is sacred too, 
Nor should be shed—save by the steel of law. 


Why talk of laws, unhappy—where the law 

Is the command of villains ?—Where vice stalks 

In gold and purple, starving virtue begs! 

Where crime is love of country!—Where thy brother 
Met death;—from whom? the laws! Beloved son, 
Wouldst thou have laws? Obey the eternal one 

Of nature and of God, which says—* To force 
Oppose thou force.” The sword of justice here 

Has lost its edge, or only strikes the feeble: 

The powerful buy forbearance. 


Mother, thus 
It is unworthy of thee to impel me 
To deeds of blood.—I was not born for crime: 
Nor didst thou nurse me for it. 


Who asks crime? 
To arm thyself against, and even to slay 
The oppressors of thy country, is a holy 
Imperious duty!—Fearest thou their bought 
And trembling weapons?—Fearest thou to die? 


Woman!—— 


Forgive!—I have offended!—Pardon! 
Fear, wrath, maternal pity to my lips, 
Bring words my reason chides.—But thus to see 
Our cherished freedom falling—to behold thee 
Betrayed—surrounded,—and thy very virtue 
Turned to thy ruin!—death prepared for thee— 
Infamous death! Oh, son! think not of means: 
But save thyself!—thine honour! 


That is safe; 
Iam resolved. Ina brief space, thou see’st me 
Alive or dead—still worthy of my mother. 


And dost thou rush to give thy life away 
Unarmed to foes? 


I am well armed within 
With innocence. 


Amid the rulers’ daggers 
Thou rushest then—believing that the shield 
Of innocence protects thee! 


I repeat it; 
I seek not citizen blood. 


Thou seek’st thy death. 


My spotless fame I will preserve—be fortune 
Cruel or mild.—But never from myself 

I fall.—Now hear me. I depart to meet 
Imminent danger! —— 


(Licinia appears at bottom of the scene. ) 


And my hapless spouse 
Yet knows it not!—I must leave her without 
One last adieu!—Mother, I do assure thee 
By this loved hand, which, the last time perchance, 
I grasp and kiss—the sight of my Licinia, 
And of my son, I dare not meet!—Console— 
Sustain thou in my place, if I should fall, 
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Those homeless sufferers! —I shall meet each peril 
More firm, cheered by this hope: and sweet shall be, 
When it arrives—even death! 


SCENE II. Licinta, Cornetia and Cavs. 


Death! crue] one!—And hast thou then forgot 
That others live in thee?—And is this life 

Thine to dispose of ’—Hast thou not a spouse— 
A son who claim it: and will also die, 

If thou dost? 


Oh, Licinia!—~Wherefore comest thou 
To grieve me thus? 


I come now to remind thee 
Thou art a husband and a father; and 
Dost wrong that sacred name, if thou abandon 
Thy wife and child!—Thou goest not to a strife 
Where glory calls thee, and where death of thine 
T’d mourn with honoured sorrow!—Then, at least, 
Grief would be mixed with sweetness: and with comfort 
I could recount thy victories—glorious deeds, 
And yet more glorious wounds! But now, alas! 
Thou hasten’st into danger—where secure 
Shall be thine infamy, and to thy country 
No fruit of good shall rise! Victorious 
Is villainy already—violence 
Alone decides all fates—thine enemy 
Has armed thy very benefits against thee ; 
He is, by infamous decree, in Rome 
The sovereign arbiter: and yonder arms, 
Which now surround us, are the signs of death; 
Imprudent friends have stained thy cause with guilt: 
The few who were untainted, cowardlike 
Have vanished ;—thou alone—unarmed, weighed down 
Beneath patrician hatred.—What remains, 
Illfated Caius, for defence? 


My courage— 
Reason—the people! 


Ah! misguided one! 
Trust not the people !—Luckless—changeful—fleeting 
Plebeian love!—What sad experience 
Had thy devoted brother! Change thy purpose— 
Save thyself-——seek thy household gods—this breast 
Shall be thy shield!—Me! proud Opimius’ weapons 
Shall pierce first me! Oh, yield then!—fly!—fly hence! 
Oh, by these bitter tears—by our fond ties— 
By all the pledges of devoted love, 
Given and received—by our dear son, I pray thee 
Have pity on thy suppliant family : 
And hear the voice of nature! 


Cease, Licinia!— 
Oh cease!—Condemn me not this day to see 
The light of fame expire: and reason given 
To brand one day, perchance, with name of coward, 
Thy husband’s name! My country is in peril! — 
I hear the rattling of her chains!—I hear 
Her voice demanding succour, and asserting 
Her claims above the right of wife and child!— 
Nay, life itself! Shall I stand idly by, 
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Unmoved?—I, Gracchus!—I, a Roman soldier!— 
The honoured son of this most noble mother!— 
Great Crassus’ son-in-law!—No! let me hasten 
Then, to my duty!—Let me now in peace 
Obey my country’s call! Adieu! 

No!—No!— 
Remain! 

Let me!—— 
I will not. 
‘ Let me! 
Stay!— 

Or slay me here!—No steps thou takest hence, 


If first thou tramplest not upon this body, 
Now prostrate at thy feet! 


My father!—— 
Joy!— 
Ye piteous gods!—I ’ve triumphed!—Lo! his eyes 
Turn to his father’s statue !—Silent 


] 
The tears flow down his cheeks, ase | they proclaim 
His heart at last subdued! 


( Enter a Citizen.) 
SCENE IIL. First Citizen and the others. 


Caius, above thee 
Disaster hangs !—The Aventine is filled 
With armed men, and public to the people 
The story of Aimilianus’ murder: 
Thou, Fulvius, and Sempronia, thy sister, 
Are named the assassins !—Drusus heedfully 
Encourages this rumour,—from all sides 
Echoed by envious tongues!—The people murmur, 
And whisper to each other, and believe it. 


Believe it! 
Not that alone !—They loudly ask 


Vengeance upon the murderer!—For all that, 
I hold thee guiltless ! 


And the Roman people 
Believe me an assassin! ( Exit hastily. ) 


Stay !—Oh, hear me !— 
Oh, stay ! 


Where goest thou, daughter ? 
Let me go!—— 
No!—’t is in vain to urge him. 
Cruel mother! 


Oh! wretched wife!—No! we shall never more 
Behold him !—never more! 


Gracchus is innocent !— 
I have well done! 


( Exit Citizen, ) 
SCENE IV. Cornea and Licinia. 


Let reason speak, my daughter !—In the storm 
Of grief, create not woes which are not real !— 
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Lovest thou him more than I ?—Yet tranquil now 
Thou seest me, his mother! 


We shall never 
Behold him more! 


A firmer heart, Licinia— 
More noble grief I did expect from thee, 
The daughter of Cornelia! 


He departs 
To certain death !—And thou wouldst make it crime 
To weep for him ! 


He goes, where calls him hence 
The sacred voice of honour! 


Ah! when slain, 
Mangled, defiled with blood, thou shalt behold him: 
And mingled with the dust beneath thy feet, 
What wilt thou do? 


What I did in the day 
His brother fell.—Adopt his living fame ; 
His name revered by all, shall still supply 
The place of son to me !—Oh, think thou thus! 
And calm thy fears to peace. 


To peace !—nought else 
I now expect, but death !—The funeral pile, 
Thy hand has kindled for thy fated son, 
Shall consume more than one! (Exit Licinia, ) 


SCENE V. Cornetia. 


Where beats beneath 
The gloomy heavens, a heart more sad than mine? 
The daughter of the noble Africanus, 
And mother to the Gracchi—once renowned 
For both these proud distinctions—sought in vain 
For royal mistress !—I, wretched I !—possess 
Nought of my boasted honours, save the stern 
Splendour of misery !—Two sons to Rome 
I bore—two noble sons !—Ungrateful Rome, 
Weary of liberty, has slain them both! 
Alas !—’t is criminal to bring to light 
Souls of such temper !—Praise alone belongs 
To those who bring forth traitors. Let such praise 
The mothers of Opimii win ;—for me, 
Let me behold my children bleeding, dead,— 
But never infamous !—I will pursue 
The steps of the unhappy !—What is this? 
A funeral bier !—and on the shoulders borne 
Of mourning senators! Oh, sight of horror !— 
It is the coffin of Au milianus! 
My heart beats wildly, and my feet almost 
Deny the power to fly !—Wretched Sempronia, 
What hast thou done? 

(Exit Cornelia.) 


Opimius—Senators bearing the coffin of Emilianus—Lictors, and 
the People, 


Here, let us rest awhile 
The fatal load !—Senators—people—friends— 
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We owe here the last tribute to the best 
Of mortal men. Oh! never cause to mourn 
More just, had ye—nor e’er will have—than now. 
Romans! your father—the illustrious light 
Of this wide empire—of the world in sooth— 
Lies quenched before you. Oh! how much of vigour, 
Of greatness, of command has this day passed 
From Roman power. How gladly would receive 
The dread announcement, all the tribes of Asia 
And Africa. The arm invincible, 
That made them tremble, here lies motionless, 
And vainly would our tears recal its life. 
Where art thou Quintus Fabius? At my side 
But now I saw thee. Art thou here? Yet sounds 
Thy sentence in mine ear—* It was designed 
Earth’s mightiest empire should be fixed, where shone 
A soul so glorious!” Well, I thank the gods 
They gave to us a mind so great, and mourn 
They have recalled so soon the gift, nor deemed us 
Worthy of its possession. Lelius—thou, 
Art thou too here?—Illustrious example 
Of friendship! Ah! mute anguish checks thy tears! 
Thou lookest in horror on this sable bier. 
Whom seek’st thou? Scipio, thy friend! Behold, 
He lies here in his shroud, inanimate 
And mute, foraye! Ne’er shalt thou hear again 
The words that breathed devoted love of country, 
And taught the lessons of celestial wisdom ; 
Ne’er again see him thundering in the fight: 
Or, when the storm is o’er, his countenance 
Beam like the sun, and his right hand extend 
To aid the vanquished ;—see him weep with them— 
Comfort them; and display, in war or peace, 
A godlike heart shrined in a mortal form. 
A tender son and brother, noble friend— 
A liberal, courteous, perfect citizen— 
Just, unassuming—comprehending all 
Of Roman virtue: such was he we lost! 
How have we lost him? Friends, I will not now 
Convert your grief to rage: I will not say 
How great a crime has been committed. Oh! 
May you ne’er know that an assassin’s hand 
Has robbed you of your father ! 

First Citizen. We will know. 
Speak ! 

Opimius, No! I must be silent.—Urge me not 
To name the assassins. 

Third Citizen. Yes !—the name—the name 
Of the assassins! 

Opimius. Calm your anger, brethren: 
Why should I name the guilty, when ye know not 
The proofs yet of their crime? 


Second Citizen. Well—well—the proof! 

We'll hear the proof! 
Opimius. I will uncover, then, 

The veil that hides this honoured face. Approach— 

Surround me all, and look! ( Uncovers the corpse, ) 
People. Oh! sight of terror! 


( They retire, horror struck, ) 
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Opimius. Behold! the ascended blood has crimsoned all 
This brow, and filled those veins. 1 have beheld, 
Mark me, I have beheld ofttimes the dead, 

But lately stript of life: but they were pale, 

Cold and attenuate. In the last stern conflict 

That nature holds with death, the blood descends, 
The minister of life, to its stronghold 

The heart,—and life expelled, doth there remain : 
Nor ever thence returns, to dye the cheeks 

With their own roseate hue. Lo, here! the face 
Suffused and black, and on the indented neck 

The livid streaks, which do reveal the gripe 

Of suffocating hands! Behold those eyes, 
Upturned—driven outward—violently forced 

From out their sockets. Mark the widened nostrils, 
As gasping yet for breath—the arms outstretched— 
The fingers clenched in nature’s mortal strife, 

To free the throat—by murderous force subdued ; 
And with this manifold and speaking proof, 

Can we yet say, the soul by nature’s fiat 

Left these limbs, where it once had loved to dwell? 
The spirit leaves not, in such guise as this, 

Her earthly prison. She forsakes it not 

A devastating foe—nor leaves behind 

The traces of her hatred: but departs 
Placid—securely—like a fond friend who gives, 
At the conclusion of a weary journey, 

His last embraces to the faithful comrade 

Who shared his pain and toil. Q, citizens! 
Cannot your eyes, as mine, discern the crime 
Clear as the day? 


First Citizen. ’T is clear—'t is evident.—We ask for vengeance ! 
People. Yes, vengeance ! 
Opimius. Will you then pursue it, when 


I tell you whose the deed ?—TI have not yet 
Revealed their names. 


Third Citizen. Tell us—reveal them to us, 
And thou shalt see. 


Opimius. Does not their guilt itself 
Reveal them but too plainly? Who in secret 
Could steal into his chamber, and beside 
His very hearth, in silence and in safety 
Commit the fatal deed? The blow, methinks, 
Was dealt in part by a domestic hand. 


Second Citizen. He speaks the truth. 


Third Citizen. Opimius says well; 
The blow was dealt by a domestic hand. 


First Citizen. Silence, and listen! 


Opimius. We must seek among 
His nearest intimates.—But whom select? 
His servants loved him, and revered him as 
A father—None but would have given their lives 
In his defence. Who hated him? 


First Citizen. His wife! 
Opimius. At that appalling name, brethren, I see 


Each countenance grow pale. Who here knows not 
This wife did hate her consort? —Yet could she, 
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Though death was in her heart—could she alone 
Execute such a deed? No!—Woman’s strength 
Could not aceomplish it. Who aided her? 
Have you no name within your thoughts, on which 
To fix suspicion? All are silent—mute 
Each tongue in terror.—I will say no more ; 
I will be silent too. 

First Citizen. No!—Speak—speak freely : 
Do not the wrong to think that one of us 
Would shrink from truth !—We ‘ll hear it. 

Second and Third Citizens. Yes: the whole. 
The truth—the truth! 

Opimius, T will unfold it then: 
But suffer yet one question. You, the judges 
Of deeds and manners—What think you of Fulvius? 


Second Citizen. He is a villain! 





Third Citizen. Scipio’s enemy ; 
And now I do remember, yesterday 
I heard him threat his life. 


First Citizen, I witness this 
To be the truth: for I was present too. 
I will sustain this tale even to his face— 
In face of all. 

Opimius, Then hear, my countrymen. 
This vile outcast of Rome, (I speak of things 
Already known:) this man of vice and crimes, 
Loved Scipio’s wife,—and not with such a love 
As matron should receive. Scipio forbade 
Fulvius his threshold.—Fulvius pursued him 
With bitter hatred ;—and ye know full well 
How public were his menaces. Alas! 
Fulvius was not the only one who threaten’d 
So noble and so dear a life! 


First Citizen. Who else ?—Unfold !— 
I speak for all the people. 

Opimius. Ask you me? 
And heard you not yourselves, in this same Forum, 
Gracchus exclaim: ‘Scipio is a tyrant!— 
He must be put to death !”—And lo! he dies. 
Thus is his bloody mandate executed ; 
And, Romans, when I think that Gracchus’ will 
Was always law to Fulvius—that the two 
One spirit inspired—that one of them was brother, 
The other, lover to Sempronia; 
When I remember that, last night in secret, 
Gracchus arrived from Carthage: and that hour 
Great Scipio died.—When I observe at last 
His mien of studied carelessness—his strange 
And ominous silence, when a kinsman’s duty 
Should spur him, first of all, to seek revenge ; 
When such things dwell in mind—What can I say?— 
Alas! what can I say? The murderer 
Is dear—adored among you. 


Second Citizen. Hear, Posthumius— 
Does it not seem to thee specious and right 
The Consul’s reasoning? 

First Citizen. Oh! Gracchus is guilty !-- 
There ’s not a doubt of it! 
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Second Citizen. Without doubt, guilty. 
What shall we do? 

Third Citizen, Go, burn the house of Fulvius, 
And in the red flames cast his mangled body. 


Second Citizen. And Graechus? 
First Citizen. Let ’s forsake him. 


Second Citizen. Will you then 
That he should perish! 


First Citizen. Let him—let him perish ; 
The Senate shall acknowledge we are just. 
Opimius, Mark well their actions, Fabius, for my words 
Have plunged them in confusion.—This the moment 
To give the last stroke to my purpose. 
(Enter Drusus, ) 


SCENE VII. Dkrvusus and the others. 


Drusus, Consul, 
A fearful strife is stirred between the soldiers 
And people on the Aventine.—Around 
Is death and terror. Gracchus has harangued 
The multitude ;—they, kindled into rage 
By his fierce eloquence, have armed themselves 
With swords, and stones, and torches :—following him, 
And, vowing thy destruction and the Senate’s, 
Rush headlong through the guards. Thy friends oppose them 
With spear and sword, and all is blood and slaughter. 
Base Fulvius is slain. The coward villain, 
First in the tumult, and the first in flight, 
Sought shelter in the ruins of a bath, 
With him his eldest son—a graceful boy, 
Worthy a better sire.-—Thy guards overtook them ; 
The coward wept—the innocent child too wept, 
But for his sire: and offered for his ransom 
His guiltless head. It was in vain!—both perished. 
Meanwhile, the streets were thronged: and weak the shield 
The Cretans made against the ’whelming torrent 
Which poured upon them—undismayed alike 
By cries of tribunes, or the piteous prayers 
Of aged men. Lentulus well knows them, 
Chief of the Senate. Full of years and merits, 
The brave old man rushed weeping in the midst, 
And cried—* Ah, brethren! wherefore rage you thus? 
*T is Roman blood ye shed. Oh! by the gods— 
Your country, and myself, who am your own, 
I pray you cease!” Just in these suppliant words, 
A traitor pierced his venerable side 
With mortal wound.—See, where he drags himself 
Bleeding along—his sinking frame supported 
By some less cruel hand ! 


(Lentulus, wounded, is seen to cross the stage, leaning on a servant.) 


Opimius. Oh, sight—which even 
In my just wrath calls forth unwilling tears! 
Look, and turn pale! Oh, blind deluded people !— 
Cowards in deeds of honour, and alone 
Daring in crime!—These are your Gracchus’ doings ! 
Amilianus strangled—Lentulus 
Most basely butchered—Rome defiled with gore— 
All her most valued citizens in danger! — 
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What now remains? We shall behold anon 

Our sacred homes invaded, and our wives 

And children slain before their household gods, 

Nor spared ourselves. Blush—blush for base submission! 
The slavish blindness, which but now impelled you 
To worship him who trampled you. Lo! 4, 

Armed with the Senate’s delegated power, 

For public safety armed, declare before you 
Gracchus his country’s foe,—and here do fix 

A price upon his head, which is devoted 

An offering meet for the infernal gods! 

Fathers! extend your hands towards this pale victim: 
Swear to avenge his violent death! 


Senators, (extending all their hands toward the body.) We swear! 


Opimius, Let some of you now hastily depart 
Towards the gate Capena, and conduct 
These sad remains to the ancestral tomb ; 
The rest accompany me.—Away delays! 
Lictors, lift up your weapons !— Warriors, 
To arms !—You, Senators, your blades without 
Your togas! Courage! I will lead the way. 


ACT ¥. 
SCENE I. Licrnta alone. 


Licinia, What horrid silence !—What unnatural 
Appalling solitude !—The streets deserted— 
The Forum too abandoned: I discern 
No sign of life, save the pale haggard faces 
Of weeping old men; and no sound I hear, 
Save the deep groans and sobs of wives and mothers, 
Lamenting and demanding—ah! in vain, 
Their husbands or their sons. I also weep, 
And claim of heaven the cruel one who now, 
Even in my anguish, hath forsaken me. 
Where art thou, Caius? Couldst thou—couldst thou leave me 2 
Were all my tears in vain? Oh! who can tell me 
Whither he wanders—or if yet he lives ? 


(The old man of the Third Act appears, leading a youth, his son, from the 
tumult of the Aventine._) 


Old Man. Myson! beloved son! come on—resist not. 
Ah! yield that sword into this trembling hand : 
Go not—go not to stain it in the gore 
Of thy most wretched brethren !—They are brethren, 
Though armed against us. The insulted gods 
Oppose us—Roman guilt, in Fate’s decrees, 
Already hath matured the expiring hour 
Of Roman liberty.x—A Gracchus’ virtue 
Cannot redeem it. What then dost thou purpose, 
Misguided youth? 

Licinia, I quake from head to foot— 
I fain would ask them: but the halfbreathed word 
Dies on my lips !—— 
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No more !—Pass on with me, 
Thou sole support of my o’erwearied age! 
Let us together weep our country’s ruin! 
Together guiltless die ! 
t=) 5 . = 
(Exeunt old man and kis son.) 


Known to those two 
Must be the fate of Caius.—Oh! why then 
Dare I not speak? —Why rises thick and fast 
This deathsweat on my brow?—Why, frowning gods! 
Found the dear suppliance of the parent way 
‘To his child’s heart :—yet to my prayers denied 
The power to soften Caius? Hark! what cries 
The air resounds.—It seems as if the city 
Itself were trembling. Ha! Cornelia comes! 


Enter Corne ia. 


Oh! where is Caiust Is he safe?—alive! 
(Cornelia traverses the stage, without answering.) 


She answers not.—Her agitated step— 
Her silence—her wild looks, proclaim the truth— 
My husband is no more! Oh! who will help me? 


(Sinks against the steps of the tribunal.) 


Licinta and Cornewia, who re-enters with the Son of Caius in her 
arms—followed by the freedman PuitocrateEs. 


Follow me, faithful servant! What is this?— 
Alas! she is o’erwhelmed by grief. Take thou, 
Philocrates, this child—bear him in safety 
Unto the house of Crassus. Haste! I trust him 
To thy proved faithfulness. 
(Exit Philocrates and child.) 


Daughter, arise !— 
And lose not hope.—Caius yet lives! 


He lives! 
Where is he then?——Why do I not behold him?— 
Why is he not with thee? Ah, speak! 


Licinia, 
What can I say at once to comfort thee, 
And not deceive? The hill of Aventine 
Is bathed with blood.—A fearful strife maintain 
The people with the Senate ;—Roman wives 
Scarce know yet, if in future they must curse 
Their fruitful beds—bring forth a race of slaves 
Or freemen.—Meanwhile, sleep the laws: and crime 
And riot have assumed the sword of justice, 
And walk the city with destroying steps, 
Smiting who dare oppose. 


- What wouldst thou say?— 
hen Caius !—— 


Listen to me: and prepare 
Thy courage for the tidings. When he fled 
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Towards the hill Aventine to meet the people, 

And to repel the foul calumnious charge 

Of Drusus and Rabirius—all unarmed, 

Save with the weapon of a virtuous conscience— 
He spoke, and quelled the traitors ;—I beheld it: 
For, fearless of the danger, I had rushed 

Into the very crowd.—Restored already 

Was calm—when Fulvius stirred afresh the tumult ; 
He only, and not Caius, was the cause ) 
Of all this deadly strife. Caius is there: 

And, I wil! not conceal it, in great danger 

Of death. I strove to reach him—to protect 

His life with mine, or furnish him at least 

With this—this steel. But the vast crowd forbade 
All entrance to him, and I quickly saw 

A host of naked daggers—lances—swords— 

Each path blocked up. Still resolute, I moved 
Through the vast throng, and every one gave way 
With deep respect.— When, amid cries and slaughter, 
Some rushing—others flying—I, along 

The marshes of Velabrus, my weak steps 

Bent hither; and, in distance, saw—Oh, gods! 
How shall I tell? 


Go on, to tear my soul. 
What saw’st thou !—Say, what saw’st thou? 


Oh, my daughter! 
Spears, swords, and naked daggers—Senators, 
Lictors, and soldiers: and, above them all, 
The implacable Opimius—what he wishes, 
Against what breast those arms—that hate is pointed, 
Thou know’st as well as I. Ah! yield not thus 
Thyself a prey to desperate sorrow.—Great 

The danger of thy consort—greater far 

His courage.—There are gods in heaven! 


Most true ; 
But none are just. In what gods shall we trust, 
Bereaved mother, now?—In those who left 
Thine innocent Tiberius to perish! 
Shall I expect from such my husband’s safety ?— 
From such! Alas! deserted wife! Ah! Caius! 
From whom shall I demand thee ?—Whom implore 
'To succour thee ? Go, ask the senseless beasts, 
Or kneel a suppliant to the roaring winds, 
The tempests, or the treacherous sea, to which 
Thou trust’dst thyself to save oppressed Rome. 
Oh! fatal love of country! black reward 
Of noble virtue! Ah! where can I now turn 
These wearied feet, that my lost consort’s image 
Doth not pursue me? Here he taught the people, 
In eloquent thunder, and confused the guilty ; 
There the plebeians bent to him, adoring, 
And called him father—saviour!—Ali he blessed. 
He was the hope—the prop of all: and all 
Do now forsake him!—Yet, insulted people! 
Avenge outraged virtue!—Smite your foes! 
Swift to the ground o’erthrow this wretched city, 
Now but a nest for tyrants: and with them 
Bury me in its ruins! 


My heart breaks ! 
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Enter a Citizen, running hastily. 


Citizen. Woman, what dost thou here !—Death hangs above 

Thy fated son;—a price is on his head!— 

Knowest thou it not ? (Exit Citizen.) 
Licinia. Oh, Heaven!—What does he say? 
Cornelia. What does he say?—A price on my son’s head, 

As he were a base robber! Rome! I thank thee 

For this last outrage.—It has roused my soul !— 

I know myself! Away! maternal fears !— 

Ye have no longer place in this breast! Come, 

Licinia—follow me!—Have courage !—Come. 


Enter Second Citizen, flying hastily from the tumult. 
Second Citizen. Women, arrest your steps !—do not advance !— 
Beyond is slaughter, and immediate death! 
Cornelia. And Caius!—and my son!—— 
Second Citizen. Ah! wretched mother!— 
Thou hast no more a son. (Exit suddenly, ) 
( Licinia ts stupified with terror. ) 


Cornelia. Alas!—why do I tremble? The damp hair— 
Why stands it on my brow?—and coldly creeps 
The chilled blood through my veins?—Reason! my senses! 
Desert me not! 


Enter Third Citizen. 


Third Citizen, Take comfort, noble woman!— 
Thy son is safe! 


Licinia and Cornelia, Oh, joy! 


Licinia. My husband safe! 


Cornelia, My son! Ah! speak. 


Licinia, Speak!—for thy words 
Have called me back to life. 


Third Citizen. Pursued by Cretans, 
And vainly craving of all whom he met, 
A dagger for selfslaughter, but which all 
Refused—desperate at length, he turned to yield, 
Weary of life, his person to his foes! 
The urgings of his few remaining friends 
Forbade the purposed sacrifice: and foreed him, 
Still for his country to preserve the life 
Which it is cowardice to lose, when death 
Is useless!—Then, compelled, more than persuaded, 
He turned his steps, and gained the sheltering wood 
That ’s sacred to the Furies. 


Cornelia. What is this 
Thou tell’st to Gracchus’ mother?—A base flight 
Has saved my son! 


Third Citizen. Wouldst thou, then, that he gave 
His noble life a prey to those vile guards? 


Cornelia, And hadst thou not a sword? 


Third Citizen. Yes—for my foes! 
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And, for my friends, my blood! Had he asked that, 
It had been his! Furious at his escape, 

Opimius, with his archers and patricians, 

Turned on the people ;—with unpitying slaughter 
Slew the resisting—while the flying sunk, 
Transfixed by arrows!—On the bridge Sublicius, 
Pomponius’ and Licinius’ generous breasts 

Alone opposed a shield. 


Cornelia, The rest all vile!— 
The people, always vile—always ungrateful, 
Forsook my son! 


Third Citizen. Woman, curse not the people. 
Their firm devoted love, a thousand dead, 
Slain in the cause of Gracchus—prove today. 
The Tiber darkens with the thickening corpses— 
His crimson waves enchain the sight with horror; 
And now!——But hark! hear’st thou the noise of arms? 
Look! from all sides rush the affrighted people! — 
The Consul surely comes. Oh! fly! 


Cornelia. I fly!— 


I haste to meet him! 
SCENE III. Enter Cats, hastily. 


Caius, Mother! a sword— 
A sword—in pity! Grant not him the right— 
Vile man—basest of men—to boast my fall! 


Cornelia. He boast it! 

He!—Never! 

Caius. Give then—give the friendly sword!— 
Thou hast it.—Give, and spare the shame to die, 
Cowardlike, by hands ignoble! 


Enter Opimius, followed by patricians and armed men, 
Opimius. Mark him.—Lo! 
On him fall all your weapons. 
Cornelia (throwing herself between Caius and the soldiers. ) 
Then your blades 
Fall on this bosom, ere they pierce to his! 
Licinia (rushing forward also.) And mine too, ruffians! 
Soldiers!—by force 
Remove those women.—Strike alone the guilty. 
To the high safety of the state devoted— 
Perish his head!—Strike! all! 
Cornelia (with one hand veiling her head in her mantle, and with the other ex- 
tending the dagger to her son _) 


Opimius. 


Take this, my son!— 
Take this, and die with honour! 
By this gift 
I know thee—Oh, my mother!—By this blow 
Know thou thy son! 


Caius. 


(Stabs himself. ) 
Oh, God! I die with him! 
(Falls senseless on the body. ) 


Licinia. 
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RELIGIOUS TOLERANCE. 


Est modus in rebus; sunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum. Horace. 


Amonce the precepts of the ancient sages, none seem more deserving 
of our notice or the patronage of the wisest, than the great principle of 
moderation which some inculcate. It is laid down by Cleobulus, one 
of the seven Sages of Greece, as the result and conclusion of all his phi- 
losophy ; and it is certainly worthy of Apollo himself, their god of wis- 
dom. ‘To us, fallible mortals, the consequences of it are so essential, 
that it will be a more difficult task to find wherein its salutary effects 
do not discover themselves, than to enumerate its excellent properties. 
All extremes are pernicious; even the noble principle of religion itself, 
without moderation to conduct it, often terminates in enthusiasm. ‘To 
what but this subordinate instrument of reason shall we recur for the 
guidance of our passions, which nature has given us as the springs of 
human actions? By this we are led to adopt a generous pride, which 
disdains unworthy actions; emulation supersedes envy; a neces- 
sary prudence to conduct us through the wiles of deceitful knaves 
takes the place of craft, which deserves the reprobation of honest men; 
and a just and honest resentment, to repel and suppress injuries, is dis- 
played instead of a rancorous revenge, unworthy of a manly spirit. 
Nearly allied as the abovementioned characters may seem, there is un- 
doubtedly a great distinction to be made between them ; wherein mode- 
ration will not fail to sueceed: so that in the common course of life, 
medio tutissimus ibis will not prove a caution less worthy our regard, 
than to Phaéton in the course of his chariot, since, by a compliance with 
it, we, as well as he, might escape the pernicious consequence of ex- 
tremes. 

This is not all: even if we dedicated ourselves wholly to the plea- 
sures of the world, we could not adopt more wholesome advice than to 
be moderate in the pursuit of them, because they will otherwise soon 
satiate the appetite ; and then to what exigencies will the epicure be 
reduced when his darling delight fails him! But, a moderate use of the 
good things Providence has provided for us, affords us the highest and 
most durable fruition which is not inconsistent with the dictates of true 
religion, but rather serves to excite a grateful sense of the benignity of 
the donor. 

The instructive history of mankind will furnish us with abundant in- 
stances of men’s errors in opinion and practice, for want of moderation. 
A comparison of the opposite sects of the ancient philosophers, the 
Stoics and Epicureans, affords no small entertainment to the mode- 
rate man, and excites in him the idea of machines and brutes, rather 
than of rational creatures ; they all run mad through different ways; but 
their extravagancies add greater lustre to the names of Cicero and Plato, 
who followed reason and moderation, and thence gained that esteem 
which will perpetuate their fame to posterity. 

If, then, moral mediocrity will be so beneficial to us in the generat 
affairs of the world and religion, and the more private concerns of our- 
selves, what encomia may not a prudent exercise of it call upon us to 
bestow. 

To show moderation to all men in matters of religion is not to mea- 
sure God’s mercies by our prejudices, not to reckon ourselves alone the 
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people of God, and exclude all others from the hopes of salvation; but 
to allow that the Deity is the God of all, the Redeemer died for all, and 
men may be saved out of every church in every nation, if they frame 
their lives according to the best light they may have. It is not to dra- 
goon, imprison, torture, or compel men into the faith ; but to teach with 
all gentleness. As it is not to force, so neither is it to delude men into 
our communion; to use no frauds, pious (as they are called), or impious; 
to defend the truth only by truth, and to do nothing in the cause of re- 
ligion that is not perfectly consistent with religion. It is to keep the 
medium between those who despotize in ecclesiastical authority, and 
those who become anarchists among countless sectaries ; it is neither to 
infringe christian liberty on the one hand, nor to disobey the lawful 
commands of superiors on the other; neither to impose superstitious 
formule and burdensome ceremonies with some, nor yet to repudiate 
decency, discipline and order with others. It is equally a friend to the 
security of the church, and to a toleration of dissenters ; it would rather 
conform than make a needless schism ; would rather indulge scrupulous 
consciences than enforce a hypocritical conformity ; would promote, as 
much as it is possible, unity of opinion, and where that cannot be ob- 
tained, at least unity of charity. It neither builds on works without 
faith nor on faith without works, but unites both; it neither advocates 
moral duties to the lessening of positive, nor contends for positive du- 
ties to the prejudice of moral. In a word, it recommends religion not 
so much by our profession as our practice; and shows not our zeal for 
the church by drinking to it, but by frequenting it. ‘Those are the best 
and truest sons of christianity, who are the most constant to its wor- 
ship, and live most agreeably to its doctrines. A man of immoral cha- 
racter, let him boast ever so much of orthodoxy and high church, is the 
worst of heretics and schismatics. 

To show moderation to all men in matters of government, is to make 
religion and law the rule and measure of authority as well as of obedi- 
ence. It is to hold the balance even between prerogative and privilege, 
and to suffer neither to weigh down the other ; to avoid equally the ex- 
tremes of anarchy and confusion on the one hand, of absolute passive 
obedience and nonresistance on the other; that power and right may 
be preserved safe and inviolate from the encroachments of each other, 
neither government insulted, nor liberty oppressed. It is not to be led 
away by names instead of things, by party distinctions instead of reali- 
ties; but to regard more what is said than who says it, what is done 
than who doth it, and to measure men by their actions rather than the 
actions by the men. It is not to run into the violence and excess of 
any party; not fondly to think those of our own persuasion, and none 
else, oracles of wisdom and standards of honesty; neither to magnify 
all nor depreciate all without exception, as if men were either better or 
worse than men, or as if there ever were or ever could be any, either so 
good as to do always what is right, or so bad as to do always what is 
wrong: but to judge of men and things with temper and candour; to 
avoid all falsehood, calumny and personal altercation; neither to praise 
nor to blame without just occasion; to commend what is right, to con- 
demn what is wrong, whencesoever it may come ; to lament vice though 
in a friend, to honour virtue though in an enemy, and always to con- 
clude, that as a bad man can never be a good patriot, he, whose private 
life is infamous, can never adorn a public character. It is to be zeal- 
ous for the welfare of the nation, and jealous of the least danger to the 
constitution ; and yet, on the other hand, not to be afraid where no fear 
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is, nor to pretend grievances where there are really none; to make al- 
lowances for the difficulties of government, and to render it as easy as 
we can to our governors. ‘True christian tolerance and liberality ab- 
hors faction as much as it desires the public good, and is as great an 
enemy to licentiousness as it is a friend to liberty, knowing that liberty 
will be ruined by nothing sooner and more effectually than by the abuse 
of it. In a word, it is to be of no party or sect any farther than such 
sect espouses truth and virtue, law, liberty and our country ; and never 
to carry our differences from politics into other things, but ‘if it be 
possible, as much as lieth in us, to live peaceably with all men.” 

Dissensions, we know, must come; and unhappily for our wisdom 
or justice or common sense, those merely opinionative are the most 
bitter and merciless. ‘The least deviation from the canons of sectarists 
provokes immediate crimination and hostility ; innovations on received 
credenda and ancient rituals are sure of execration and anathema. 
There is no hatred like that of the polemical theologian; there is no 
persecution of such virulence and longevity as that which follows the 
daring separatist. ‘Therefore, it is difficult to be at peace; because 
opinions will not amalgamate, prejudices are not propitiated, weakness 
is not pitied, nor frailties attributed to the fallibility of our common na- 
ture. But less opposition and asperity might be exhibited; less vin- 
dictive excommunication uttered; less selfish revenge perpetrated in 
the name of the spotless and meek Redeemer. It will be time enough 
for men to talk of avenging the Omnipotent, when they can exhibit his 
awful commission. 

If we know the nature of a thing, we cannot be ignorant of its ex- 
cellencies. 

Moderation is the proper disposition of mind to find truth ourselves, 
and to recommend it to others. It is almost a certainty, that whoever 
is in a passion is in the wrong; at least he is a bad defender of a good 
cause, and makes the best appear like the worst. An argument man- 
aged with temper, is like Samson’s riddle, honey out of the lion, sweet- 
ness and strength mixed together. The railing and evil speaking, the 
anger and revenge, the wars and bloodshed, the persecutions and mas- 
sacres, which have distracted and desolated the world, all proceed from 
the want of moderation. ‘The want of this kindled the fires of Smith- 
field, and decreed the executions on Towerhill; both protestants and 
papists suffered in their turns, both had their martyrs. For want of 
this, civil and servile wars have raged, kings have been murdered, and 
constitutions in church and state overturned. If power had been exer- 
cised with more moderation, if prerogative had never overflowed its 
banks, the stream of government might have run on smooth and gentle, 
and that wild insurrectionary spirit would not have been raised in the 
people, which it is so much easier to arouse than to repress. 


THE ENGLISH JUDGES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 


In discussing the character of the English judges, an examination 
into the nature of the tenure by which they held their offices will 
throw great light upon judicial biography. During the reigns of Eli- 
zabeth and James I. the commissions of the Chief Justices of the King’s 
Bench were in general without any specification of the tenure, and they 
were removable at the pleasure of the king. ‘The puisne Judges, both 
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of the King’s Bench and Common Pleas held quam diu nobis pla- 
cuerit ;* but the Judges of the Exchequer were appointed quam diu 
se bene gesserint.t In the year 1640, the House of Lords petitioned 
that the patents of all the judges should be made qui diu se bene gesse- 
rint, and not as formerly, durante bene placito ; ‘* unto which request 
his majesty was graciously pleased to condescend.”” Cromwell appears 
to have paid but little regard to this regulation, and removed a baron of 
the Exchequer, and one of the judges of the Upper Bench. For some 
time after the Restoration, the patents of the judges pursued the form 
adopted by Charles I., and ran quam diu, etc. ; but the inconvenience 
of not holding those offices altogether dependant upon the Crown was 
soon felt and the old form of the patents, durante bene placito, was 
restored. 

The appointment of the judges was then, as it now is, virtually in 
the power of the Lord Chancellor; but this right of patronage was dis- 
puted by Jefferies, when chief justice, with North, then Lord Keeper. 
The chief justice was supported by a strong party at court, who were 
adverse to the Lord Keeper, and anxiously resorted to every device in 
order to lessen his influence. Upon one occasion they succeeded in 
procuring the appointment of Sir Robert Wright to a puisne seat on 
the bench, against the opinion of North, and certainly to the public 
scandal of the government. ‘This incident is a striking proof of the 
extent to which the system of corruption was carried at the court of 
Charles II., and of the influence which Jefferies possessed with the 
king. Sir Robert Wright was ‘‘ a comely person, airy and flourishing, 
both in his habits and way of living ;’’ but at the same time so wretch- 
ed a lawyer, that he was absolutely unable to give an opinion; and 
when a case was laid before him, he usually applied for assistance to 
his friend, North, who furnished him with an opinion, which Wright 
copied and signed. Having dissipated his estate in debauchery, and 
finding himself on the brink of ruin, he applied to Jefferies to rescue 
him from his difficulties, by getting him made a judge. Upon a va- 
cancy occurring, the king consulted the Lord Keeper respecting a 
proper person to fill it, adding, ‘* My lord, what think you of Sergeant 
Wright? why may not he be the man?” North answered that he 
knew him but too well, and was satisfied that he was the most unfit 
person in England to be made a judge. ‘‘ Then,” said the king, “it 
must not be ;’’ and the matter was for a time suspended. We shall re- 
late the sequel in the words of Roger North. 


“Wright still by his friend Jefferies pushed his point, and in the interim 
worked all he could by most importunate applications and bitter tears, (but for 
no other reason than that if he failed now he was utterly ruined), to gain his 
lordship to yield that he might be a judge: but to no purpose ; his lordship was 
inflexible: and though he wished the poor man well, upon account of old ac- 
quaintance, he would not gratify him at the cost of his own breach of duty, or 
rather, in that respect, perjury. The king took his time more than once to speak 
to my lord-keeper, saying, as before, * Why may not Wright be a judge?” and, 
at last, ‘“*Is it impossible, my lord?’ His lordship seeing the king’s pangs, 
for it was plain that this man, by the secret court claim, was determined to be 
preferred; for he was a creature of Jefferies, and a tool that would do any thing; 
and they wanted only the formality of my lord-keeper’s concurrence, (to whom 
the king positively would have a due respect paid,) took the freedom to say, 
that the making a judge was his majesty’s pleasure, and not his choice; that he 


* While it shall please us (the King.) 
¢ During good behaviour. 
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was bound to put the seal as he commanded, whatever the person was, for of 
that his majesty was to judge, and finally determine. He could but do his duty 
by informing of his majesty of what he knew to be true ; and particularly of this 
man whom he personally knew to bea dunce, and no lawyer; not worth a groat, 
having spent his estate by debauched living; of no truth nor honesty, but guilty 
of wilful perjury to gain the borrowing a sum of money: and then he opened 
more at large the matter of the affidavit. ‘And now, my lord,” said the lord- 
keeper, ‘I have done my duty to your majesty, and am ready to obey your ma- 
jesty’s commands, in case it be your pleasure that this man shall be a judge.” 
** My lord-keeper,” said the king, “1 thank you,’ and went away; and soon 
after the warrant came and he was instated.” 


It is not surprising that a man, so peculiarly fitted to become the in- 
strument of unconstitutional measures as Wright was, should find fa- 
vour in the eyes of James I]. He was accordingly in that reign ap- 
pointed chief justice ; but his conduct was such, as even to extort from 
his former patron Jefferies, at that time chancellor, the appellation of 
beast. 

Among the many profligate men whose baseness was the means of 
elevating them to the bench, during this reign, Sir William Scroggs 
may, perhaps, be selected as an honest specimen of the class to which 
he belonged. His birth was mean, being the son of a butcher; but by 
his own exertions he acquired considerable practice at the bar, and was 
made a sergeant. His professions of loyalty found favour at court, and 
he was accordingly appointed chief justice of the King’s Bench, at the 
time when North presided over the Common Pleas. Upon the first 
opening of the Popish plot, he appears to have been deceived into an 
idea that, by favouring the discoverers he was rendering an acceptable 
service to the king, and he accordingly interested himself, in a violent 
and scandalous manner, to procure convictions of persons accused of 
being participators in the plot; but having received some intimation 
that the course he was pursuing was not so agreeable to the king as he 
had imagined, ‘* he turned as fierce against Oates and his plot, as be- 
fore he had ranted for it; and thereby gave so great offence to their 
evidenceships, the plot witnesses, that Oates and Bedloe accused him 
to the king, and preferred formal articles of divers extravagancies and 
immoralities against him.’’ Some of the charges brought forward upon 
this occasion are amusing enough, and, when the character of Scroggs 
is considered, appear by no means improbable. One of them was as 
follows : 


“That the lord chief justice is very much addicted to swearing and cursing 
in his common discourse, and to drink to excess, to the great disparagement of 
the dignity and gravity of his said place. He did in his common discourse at 
dinner, at a gentleman’s house of quality, publicly and openly use and utter 
many oaths and curses, and there drank to excess.” 


The accusations thus preferred were heard before the king in coun- 
cil, when Scroggs attacked his adversaries with much severity and wit: 
but, on the failure of sufficient proof, the proceeding was abandoned. 
Such, however, had been the outrageous conduct of the chief justice 
upon many occasions, in the King’s Bench, that articles of impeach- 
ment were prepared against him by the House of Commons, and a 
charge, very similar to that advanced by Oates and Bedloe, was reite- 
rated against him. 


“« Whereas the said Sir William Scroggs being advanced to be chief justice 
of the court of King’s Bench, ought, by a sober, grave, and virtuous conversa- 
tion, to have given a good example to the king’s liege people, and to demean 
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himself answerable to the dignity of so eminent a station; yet he, the said Sir 
William Scroggs, on the contrary, by his frequent and notorious excesses and 
debaucheries, and his profane and atheistical discourses, doth daily affront Al- 
mighty God, dishonour his majestie, give countenance and encouragement to all 
manner of vice and wickedness, and bring the highest scandal on the public 
justice of this kingdom.” 


This impeachment, some articles of which were probably well found- 
ed, fell to the ground on the dissolution of the Parliament, and Scroggs, 
escaping the punishment which was his due, died at his house in Essex 
street, of a polypus of the heart. 

The immoralities of this man have been commemorated by Roger 
North in the Examen, and in the Life of his brother the Lord Keeper. 
‘* His debaucheries,”’ says he, in the latter work, ‘* were egregious, and 
his life loose, which made the Lord Chief Justice Hales detest him. 
He was a great voluptuary, and companion of the high court rakes, as 
Ken, Guy, etc. whose merits, for aught I know, might prefer him.” 
The character of Scroggs, given by Burnet, agrees in all essential par- 
ticulars with that from Roger North. 


“ He was,” says Burnet, “a man more valued for a good readiness in speak- 
ing well, than either for learning in his profession, or for any moral virtue. His 
life had been indecently scandalous, and his fortunes were very low. He was 
raised by the Earl of Danby’s favour, first to be a judge, and then to be chief 
justice; and it was a melancholy thing to see so bad, so ignorant, and so poor 
a man raised to that great post.” 


The successor of Scroggs in the office of chief justice was Sir Fran- 
cis Pemberton, a man whose many bad qualities may be overlooked, 
when we remember, that he had still sufficient virtue to fall under the 
displeasure of the Court. 


“In his youth,”’ says Burnet, “‘ he mixed with such lewd company, that he 
quickly spent all that he had, and ran so deep in debt, that he was cast into a 
jail, where he lay many years, but he followed his studies so close in the jail, 
that he became one of the ablest men in his profession.” 


A similar account of his early life is given by Roger North. 


‘This man’s morals were very indifferent, for his beginnings were debauch- 
ed, and his study and first practice in the jail. For having been one of the 
fiercest town rakes, and spent more than he had of his own, his case forced him 
upon that expedient for a lodging; and there he made so good use of his leisure, 
and busied himself with the cases of his fellow collegiates, whom he informed 
and advised so skilfully, that he was reputed the most notable fellow within 
walls, and at length came out a sharper at the law.” 


Having been released from jail, his learning soon procured him prac- 
tice, and he was made a sergeant, and, in 1679, a puisne judge of the 
King’s Bench. Although Pemberton was sufficiently unprincipled and 
profligate to meet the views of the Court, he yet appears to have been 
wanting in zeal for the prerogative, which was probably the reason of 
his being displaced the year after his appointment. ‘The Court, how- 
ever, finding it difficult to discover a man at once so learned, and so li- 
centious, resolved again to employ him, and he was, therefore, shortly 
after his removal, raised to the chief seat in the King’s Bench. Pem- 
berton, according to Roger North, was a better practiser than a judge, 
and was too much inclined to exercise the prerogatives of a legislator. 
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‘He had,” says that writer, ‘‘ a towering opinion of his own sense and 
wisdom, and rather made than declared law.” The Lord Keeper Guil- 
ford used to say of him, that, in making laws, he had outdone kings, 
lords andcommons. While chief justice of the Common Pleas, it was 
his duty to preside at the trial of Lord Russell, and his conduct upon 
this occasion is thought to have given great displeasure to the Court. 
It is certain that in the same year he was deprived of his office, and re- 
moved from the Privy Council. No lawyer ever underwent such a va- 
riety of fortune as Pemberton. Raised from his jail practice to a puisne 
seat in the King’s Bench, he had in the interval of his removal from 
that office, and his appointment to the chief justiceship, returned to his 
practice at the bar; and now, on his second degradation, he again re- 
sumed his station as sergeant. 


** By that,” says North, ‘as it seems the rule is, he lost his style of lordship 
and became bare Mr Sergeant again. His business lay chiefly in the Common 
Pleas, where his lordship (North) presided, and however some of his brethren 
were apt to insult him, his lordship was always careful to repress such indecen- 
cies, and not only protected but used him with much humanity. For nothing is 
so sure a sign of a bad breed as insulting over the depressed.” 


Sir Thomas Jones, whose name was connected with the proceedings 
in Parliament against Scroggs, perhaps exhibits, in some respects, a 
favourable specimen of the judicial character at this period, though he 
was a partner in the scandalous conduct of North on Colledge’s trial. 


‘“‘ He was a very reverend and learned judge, a gentleman, and impartial, but 
being of Welsh extraction, was apt to warm, a when much offended, often 
showed his heats in a rubor of his countenance, set off by his grey hairs, but 
appeared in no other disorder, for he refrained himself in due bounds and tem- 
per, and seldom or never broke the laws of his gravity.” 


In the year 1683, Jones was appointed chief justice of the King’s 
Bench, an office which he held until 1686, when he was displaced by 
James II. In pursuing his insane project of introducing the Catholic 
religion into England, James considered it essentially necessary that he 
should secure the codperation of the judges, in order that he might by 
their opinions sanction his dispensing with the penal laws against recu- 
sants. An old chronicler, in homely style, has given the following ac- 
count of the king’s attempt to corrupt Sir Thomas Jones : 


‘** However herein the king stumbled at the threshold ; for it is said he began 
with Sir Thomas Jones, who had merited so much in Mr Cornish his trial, and 
in the West; yet Sir Thomas boggled at this, and told the king he could not 
do it; to which the king answered, he would have twelve judges of his opinion, 
and Sir Thomas replied, he might have twelve judges of his opinion, but would 
scarce find twelve lawyers. The truth of this I have only from fame, but I am 
sure the king’s practice in reforming the judges, whereof all (except my Lord 
Chief Justice Baron Atkins and Justice Powel) were such a pack as never be- 
fore sate in Westminster Hall, gave credit to it.” 


The following portrait, by Roger North, of Weston, at this time one 
of the Barons of the Exchequer, displays a mind majestic in its spot- 
less integrity and dreadless of everything but the silent reproaches of 
its own pure conscience. 


** He was a learned man, not only in the common law, wherein he had a re- 
fined and speculative skill, but in the civil and imperial law, as also in history, 
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and humanity in general. But being insupportably tortured with the gout, be- 
came of so touchy a temper, and susceptible of anger and passion, that any af- 
fected or unreasonable opposition to his opinion would inflame him so as to make 
him appear as if he were mad; but when treated reasonably, no man was ever 
more a gentleman, obliging, condescensive, and communicative than he was. 
Therefore, while a practiser, he was observed always to succeed better in argu- 
ing solemnly, than in managing of evidence ; for the adversary knew how to 
touch his passions, and make them disorder him, and then take advantage of it. 
But at the bottom he was as just as the driven snow; and being a judge, for 
which office he was fit, because he had neither fear, favour nor affection; be- 
sides his judgment, he would often in his charges shine with his learning and 
wit. He was one of a clear conduct, by principle honest and just, and, as we 
find in the best of that character, so he was intrepid, and feared not the face of 
all human kind. He made no ceremony of flying in the face of faction, at all 
turns; and being one of those they call prerogative men, inaccessible and unal- 
terable, he was hated bitterly by the party.” 


Among the most eminent of the lawyers of the reign of Charles II., 
was Sir William Jones, who for some time filled the office of attorney- 
general. Having finished his studies at Gray’s Inn, his learning and 
great acquirements soon brought him into practice in the King’s Bench, 
and were ultimately the means of raising him, notwithstanding his po- 
pular principles, to the high post of attorney-general. Ambition ap- 
pears to have been Jones’s foible in the earlier part of his legal career, 
and probably induced him to accept an employment which could not be 
altogether consonant to his principles. Having been appointed attorney- 
general before the discovery of the Popish Plot, he took a very con- 
spicuous part in the prosecution of the supposed offenders, particularly 
in the case of the unfortunate Lord Strafford. ‘If I may have leave to 
guess,” says Roger North, ‘‘the greatest load of all that sat upon and 
oppressed his spirits, was his undue fervor in prosecuting him to death 
for high treason upon the foot of Oates’s plot.’’ With all the charity of 
a political opponent, North supposes Sir William Jones to have been 
‘*at the bottom of the whole stratagem”’ of the Popish Plot, but he was 
certainly too honest a man to lend himself, knowingly, to so enormous 
avillainy. Like the other anticourt politicians of that day, he appears 
to have been infected with the panic which Oates spread over the whole 
nation. Growing weary of his official duties, Jones resigned the place 
of attorney; and although he was offered the seals, he refused them. 

Roger North, in his character of Sir William Jones, has displayed 
more impartiality than is usually to be found in his sketches of his great 
contemporaries. 


‘“‘ He was a person of very clear understanding, and, if possible, clearer ex- 
pression; wherein he was assisted by an extraordinary opinion he had of both, 
and also of his own general worth, for that was his foible. He was extremely 

roud and impatient of composition, and much more of his being left behind, as 
it was his chance to be, in the course of his preferment, whereby he missed of 
his desired post. And that partly occasioned a sort of restlessness, which made 
him commit several gross errors in the main chances of his life. His felicity 
was never to be disturbed in speaking, nor by any audience or emergence put 
by the forecast and connection of his thoughts; but, dilated with a constancy, 
steadiness, and deliberation admirable in his way, so that in speaking as coun- 
sel, one might mistake him for the judge. He affected somewhat of the rustic 
phrase of his own country, which was Gloucestershire, as to instance in a word, 
althoff, instead of although as we pronounce it, which was no disadvantage but 
rather set him off. * * * He affected also general learning, as history 
and theology; and as great men usually have their vanities, his was to profess 
of that sort more than belonged to him, and accordingly he chose his company, 
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who were for the most part divines, such as were most eminent in his time, as 
Til.otson, ete. I dare say they profited more in his company than he in theirs. 
I have touched his felicity ; his infelicity was a penchant toward the anti-court, 
or, rather, republican party, and consequently must be a favourer of non-con- 
formity, for opposites to government of all kinds seem to make but one party.” 


In the annals of the English bench no one has filled a more promi- 
nent station than Sir George Jefferies, whose very name has passed 
into a byeword, significative of every quality which can disgrace the 
judicial character. Jefferies was descended from a Welsh family of 
some consideration; his grandfather having been one of the judges of 
North Wales. He was educated at Westminster school, whence, with- 
out having received the benefit of residence at either of the Univer- 
sities, he removed to the Temple, and applied himself assiduously to 
the study of the law ; ‘* though in an obscure and mean apartment, his al- 
lowance being only forty pounds a year, and that from an old grand- 
mother, while his father, upon pretence of the numerousness of his 
family, but more indeed out of a near and covetous nature, scarce con- 
tributed ten pound a-year more towards his clothing; a very scanty 
income put together for the support and carrying of a young gentleman 
through so genteel and expensive a study.”’ ‘The scantiness of his for- 
tune at this time was, we are told, supplied by Jefferies’ own inge- 
nuity, ‘‘which ever suggested some shifts or other to him,” until he 
began to support himself by his practice. 

It has been asserted, that Jefferies was never regularly called to the 
bar, but that ‘*having by some means or other, got a bar gown on his 
back, he began to practice with considerable success.’ He even 
braved the plague for the sake of briefs; and in the year 1666 came into 
notice at the assizes, at which, on account of the pestilence, very few 
counsel had the boldness to make their appearance. 

Having given some manifestations of qualities highly favourable to 
the views of the court, Jefferies was selected as a person worthy of 
promotion; and he was accordingly appointed a Welsh judge, and 
knighted. His next elevation was to the chief justiceship of Chester, in 
the year 1680, and in the same year he was made sergeant and a baro- 
net. ‘The office of recorder was also conferred.upon him by the city 
of London, and on the death of Sir Edmund Saunders, Jefferies was, in 
September, 1683, sworn lord chief justice of the King’s Bench. The 
temper and qualities of Jefferies now began to develope themselves more 
fully, and the subserviency, which had marked his former conduct, was 
changed into haughtiness and insolence. When at the bar, a certain 
decency of carriage was necessarily observed by him, but now that, 
raised to the bench, there was no superior to check the ebullitions of 
his insolent passion, he indulged in the most disgraceful language ; ‘* so 
much Billingsgate towards the prisoners at the bar,”’ observes a legal 
biographer, ‘* cannot be paralleled in history.”” Roger North has left 
us a few specimens of the licks which he used to give with the rough 
side of his tongue, and to these we shall add a few more by way of 
illustrating the manners of the bench at this period. The trial of Sir 
S. Barnadiston affords a good instance, both of the style of language 
used by Sir George Jefleries, and of the court principles which he pro- 
fessed. In adverting to the trial of Russell* and Sidney, ‘* names ever 


* The magnanimity, which attended Lord Russell during his public life, did 
not leave him amidst the horrors of a prison. He had before dared the indig- 
nation of despotic power, and was prepared to meet the universal tyrant with 
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dear to every English heart:’’ the chief justice expressed himself 
with an inhuman and disgusting irony which nothing can surpass. 


‘Then here is, asI said, the sainting of two horrid conspirators ; here is the 
Lord Russell sainted, that blessed martyr, my Lord Russell, that good man, that 
excellent protestant, he is lamented! and what an extraordinary man he was, 
who was fairly tried and justly convicted and attained for having a hand in this 
horrid conspiracy against the life of the king, and his dearest brother his Royal 
Highness, and for the subversion of the government. And here is Mr Sidney 
sainted! What an extraordinary man he was! Yes, surely, he was a very 
good man, because you may some of you remember, or have read the history of 
those times, and know what share Mr Sidney had in that black and horrid vil- 
lainy, that cursed treason and murder, the murder, I mean, of King Charles I., 
of blessed memory, a shame to religion itself, a perpetual reproach to the island 
we live in, to think, that a prince should be brought, by pretended methods of 
law and justice, to such an end at his own palace. And it is a shame to think 
that such bloody miscreants should be sainted and lamented, who had any hand 
in that horrid murder and treason ; and who, to their dying moments, when they 
were on the brink of eternity, and just stepping into another world, could confi- 








equal intrepidity. His intimate friend, Lord Cavendish, persuaded him to make 
his escape, by changing apparel with him, and remaining a prisoner in his room ; 
and the Duke of Monmouth sent him a message, proposing to surrender him- 
self, if he thought that would be a means of procuring his safety. But Lord 
Russell generously declined both these expedients: from a resolution neither to 
endanger the safety of his friend, or cast a blot upon the reputation of his own 
innocence, by consenting to the proposal. 

The parting between him and his lady was such as bespake her to be as great 
a heroine, as her husband was a hero. She so far overcame the softness of her 
sex, that she bade him adieu without shedding a tear. When she was gone, his 
Lordship cried, ‘* Now the bitterness of death is past !”’ His serenity, though 
his fate was before his eyes, showed him to be as much above fear, in that tre- 
mendous hour, as his life had evinced him to have been above corruption. On 
the day before his death, he bled at the nose: when he observed to Dr Burnet, 
who attended him, ‘I shall not now let blood to divert this distemper ; that will 
be done tomorrow.” Still great, still consistent to the last, just before he was 
conducted to the scaffold, he wound up his watch, and said, with a smile, ** Now 
I have done with time, and must think solely of eternity.” The remarks, which 
Socrates made previous to his death, were not more pertinent, were not half so 
sublime. 

The scaffold was erected in Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, that the triumph of the 
court might be rendered the more conspicuous, by his being conveyed quite 
through the city. But their triumph was like that of Cesar’s over Cato, it 
caused the agonies of sorrow, instead of the shouts of joy. Even the populace 
wept as he passed along. ‘I’o prevent any disturbance, the immortal patriot was 
attended to the place of execution by ten companies of the King’s guards, and 
a troop of horse. Apprehensive of being interrupted, he spake but little on the 
scaffold, and presented a paper to the sheriffs, in which he professed himself a 
member of the Church of England, and wished that all would unite against the 
common enemy, and that churchmen would be less severe, and dissenters less 
scrupulous. He prayed heartily for the King. He owned he had been in ear- 
nest with respect to the exclusion, and to that he imputed his sufferings. But 
he forgave all concerned in them, and charged his friends to think of no re- 
venge. As tothe sentence passed upon him, he thought it a very hard one, 
which could be but misprision of treason; and that he therefore was innocent of 
the crime for which he stood condemned. He wished the rage of hot men and 
the partiality of juries might be stopped with his blood, which he should offer 
up with so much the more joy, if he thought he should be the last that was 
to suffer in such a way. “ Ailling by forms of law,” he said, “* was the worst 
sort of murder.” When he was prepared by Dr Tillotson, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, he laid his head upon the block, without the least change 
of countenance, and it was severed from his body at two strokes. 
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dently bless God for their being engaged in that good cause, (as they call it) 
which was the rebellion which brought that blessed martyr to his death. It is 
high time for all mankind, that have any Christianity, or sense of heaven or 
hell, to bestir themselves to rid the nation of such caterpillars, such monsters of 
villainy as these are.” 


When the counsel for Baxter (who had been imprisoned for his Pa- 
raphrase on the New Testament) moved for further time to prepare for 
trial, the chief justice told him, that ‘* he would not give him a minute 
more to save his life ;” adding, ‘‘ that they had to do with other sorts 
of persons, but now they had a saint to deal with, and he knew how to 
deal with saints as well as sinners. Yonder (he continued) stands Oates 
in the pillory, (as he actually did, in New Palace Yard) and says he 
suffers for the truth; and so says Baxter; but if Baxter did but stand 
on the other side of the pillory with him, I would say, two of the 
greatest rogues and rascals stood there.’ Baxter was tried soon after- 
wards ; but Jefferies browbeat his counsel and witnesses to such an ex- 
cess, that they were almost terrified from their duty. ‘The taunting and 
ironical style adopted by him, in speaking of Russell and Sidney, was 
employed again with great effect on the trial of Baxter, whom the chief 
justice hated as a dissenter. On the prisoner attempting to address the 
court, Jefferies exclaimed, 


“ Richard, Richard! dost thou think we will hear thee poison the court? 
Richard, thou art an old fellow, an old knave; thou hast written books enough 
to load acart, every one is as full of sedition (I might say treason,) as an egg is 
full of meat; hadst thou been whipt out of thy writing trade forty years ago it 
had been happy. ‘Thou pretendest to bea preacher of the gospel of peace, and 
thou hast one foot in the grave; it is time for thee to begin to think what account 
thou intendest to give; but leave thee to thyself and I see thou wilt go on as 
thou hast begun; but, by the grace of God, I’ll look after thee.—I know thou 
hast a mighty party, and I see a great many of the brotherhood in corners, wait- 
ing to see what will become of their mighty Don; and a doctor of the party 
(locking to Dr Bates) at your elbow, but by the grace of Almighty God I will 
crush you all.” 


The man, upon whom this scurrilous attack was made, was a learned 
and pious person, to whom the bishopric of Hereford had been offered 
by Clarendon, but refused on account of conscientious scruples. ‘* He 
was aman,” says Fox in his historical work, ‘‘ of exemplary character, 
always remarkable for his attachment to monarchy, and for leaning to 
moderate measures in the differences between the church and those of 
his persuasion.”” We may imagine, when a person of this character 
was thus scandalously treated by Jefferies, what his conduct was when 
prisoners of less consideration stood before him. ‘The real offence 
which Baxter had committed, in the eyes of his judge, was his ventur- 
ing to dissent from the church of England. A presbyterian was this 
judge’s especial abhorrence. 

The manner in which Jefferies was accustomed to comport himself 
towards the counsels of the prisoners who were tried before him, may 
be seen by a reference to this trial, the only report of which was taken 
by the friends of the accused; but, on the face of it, there is every 
mark of authenticity. 


“Mr Wallop (Baxter’s counsel) said, that ‘he conceived the matter depend- 
ing, being a point of doctrine, it ought to be referred to the bishop his wore li 
but if not, he humbly conceived that the doctrine was innocent and justifiable, 
setting aside the inuendoes for which there was no colour, there being no ante- 
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cedent to refer them to (that is, no bishop or clergy of the church of England 
named) * * * * My lord,’ says he, ‘I humbly conceive, the bishops 
Mr Baxter speaks of, as your lordship, if you have read church history, must 
confess, were the plagues of the church and the world.’—‘ Mr Wallop, (says 
the lord chief justice) I observe you are in all these dirty causes; and were it 
not for you gentlemen of the long robe, who should have more wit and honesty 
than to support and uphold these factious rogues by the chin, we should not be 
at the pass we are at.’—* My lord, (says Mr Wallop) I humbly conceive that 
the passages accused are natural deductions from the text.’—* You humbly con- 
ceive ! (says Jefferies) and I humbly conceive! Swear him, swear him !’—+ My 
lord, (said he) under favour, I am counsel for the defendant; and, if I under- 
stand either Latin or English, the information now brought against Mr Baxter 
upon so slight a ground, is a greater reflection upon the church of England than 
any thing contained in the book he is accused for.’ Says Jefferies to him, 
‘sometimes you humbly conceive, and sometimes you are very positive; you 
talk of your skill in church history, and of your understanding Latin and Eng- 
lish; I think I understand something of them as well as you; but, in short, I 
must tell you, that if you do not understand your duty better, I shall teach it you;’ 
upon which Mr Wallop sat down.” 


No exclamation is more frequent in the mouths of moral as well as 
political writers, than, that their own times are the worst that ever 
happened! The evidence of history is a continued refutation of this 
opinion. But we read and are blind. The distresses of our forefathers 
do not make so strong an impression upon us as our own. We only 
read concerning theirs, and we soon forget them: we feel our own, and 
we keep the sensation alive by meditating upon it afterwards. Not 
only the outlines of the lives of patriots have shown a strong resem- 
blance, but their features, and the shades of their portraits have height- 
ened the similitude. The life of the Rev. Samuel Johnson, a patriot 
in the reigns of Charles II. and James IL., illustrates this truth and still 
farther pourtrays the atrocious character of this violator of all laws and 
justice. 

The ministry, indeed, treated him, as ministers do all their oppo- 
nents—as a traitor to his king, and an enemy to his country. He was 
a friend and chaplain of the Lord Russell, who died a martyr by the 
hands of Papists ; and he was also a great friend to liberty, as appears 
from his writings against passive obedience. He had composed a piece 
on this subject, which was printed and entered at Stationers’ Hall in 
1685, though the publication was suppressed. ‘The disposition of the 
profligate court, however, could not permit the solitary instance of in- 
dependent thought. 

He was carried before the privy council and examined by the lord 
keeper North, who asked him ‘* whether he was the author of a book 
called Julian’s Arts and Method to extirpate Christianity ?”” Having an- 
swered in the affirmative, he was interrogated, ‘* Why, after a book had 
been so long entered at Stationers’ Hall, it was not published ?””—To 
this he replied, ‘‘ that the nation was in too great a ferment to have the 
matter further debated at that time.’’—Upon this he was ordered to pro- 
duce one of those books to the Council, that it might be published if 
they approved it. But he answered, * that he had suppressed the books 
himself ; so that they were now his own private thoughts, for which 
he was not accountable to any power upon earth.” 

Such an answer could not satisfy a tyrannic king ; he was committed 
a close prisoner to the Gatehouse, where he devoted himself to his 
customary studies : soon after he was brought to trial before the execu- 
tioner of the laws, when the lord chief justice Jefferies upbraided him 
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for meddling with what did not belong to him, and told him, with a sneer, 
that he would give him a text, which was, ‘‘ let every man study to be 
quiet and mind his own business.” ‘To this Mr Johnson replied— 
that he did mind his own business, as an Englishman, when he wrote 
that book. 

After this expression of the judge, the reader need not be informed 
that Mr Johnson was cast. He was sentenced to stand on the pillory 
at Palace-Yard, Westminster, and at Charing Cross, and at the Royal 
Exchange ; to pay a fine of five hundred marks, and to be whipped from 
Newgate to Tyburn. This sentence was most rigorously executed, 
after he had been degraded and deprived by the ecclesiastical court. 
He endured the whipping not only with firmness, with intrepidity, but 
likewise with alacrity: and, notwithstanding his sufferings, still con- 
tinued to oppose the measures of the court, till the revolution put an end 
both to those measures, and to his sufferings. 

The iniquities committed by Jefferies in the West, after Monmouth’s 
rebellion, must be too deeply imprinted upon the indignant memory of 
every one, to require any details of them in this place. In reading the 
dark pages of history, which disclose these transactions, it is difficult 
to determine whether Jefferies or his employer is most justly entitled to 
universal execratiun. 1t appears that James was accustomed to call this 
bloody progress of the chief justice, ‘‘ Jefferies’s campaign.”” ‘* My 
lord chief justice,”’ he observes, in one of his letters, ‘* has almost done 
his campaign—he has already condemned several hundreds, some of 
which are already executed, more are to be, and the rest sent to the 
Plantations.” ‘This brutality, in calling Jefferies’s circuit court a cam- 
paign, is somewhat extenuated by the fact, that the chief justice actually 
had, upon that occasion, a military commission. In confirmation 
of that circumstance, we have likewise the authority of Roger North. 
** After he (Monmouth) was beaten at Sedgmore, the lord chief justice 
Jefferies performed his memorable expedition in the West, armed not 
only with a commission of Oyer and Terminer, but also an authority to 
command the forces in chief, as General of the West, for so he was 
styled.” 

As we have not space to follow Jefferies through the whole of his ini- 
quitous course, we shall only add the concluding scene of his life, as 
given by the writer of the Lives of the Chancellors. 


“The Lord Jefferies’ fate, as well as that of his master, King James, came 
on apace: for the Prince of Orange being landed, advanced towards London 
without opposition, and the king having taken the seal from the chancellor, left 
him in the lurch, and withdrew privately on the 10th of December, in the dead 
of the night, down the Thames, in order to go to France. The great seal was 
afterwards found by a fisherman, in the Thames; and the chancellor now with- 
out protection, having rendered himself obnoxious to most people, and being 
perfectly hated by the nation, on Monday, between three and four in the morn- 
ing, withdrew; and having, in disguise, got down safe to Wapping, put him- 
self on board a collier, which was pretended to be bound for Newcastle, but, in- 
deed, was designed for Hamburgh; but some persons having notice thereof by 
the means of the mate, they went to a justice for a warrant to apprehend him; 
but he thought fit to put them off, whereupon they applied themselves forthwith 
to the lords of the council, who granted them a warrant, and they went imme- 
diately to search the ship; but on Tuesday night, not thinking himself safe on 
board the collier, in which he was to pass, he lay in another ship hard by, so 
that those who came that day to search for him, missed of him on board, but 
had information given them that he was hard by, at a little peddling ale-house, 
where accordingly they found him, being the sign of the Hed Cow, in Anchor 
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and Hope Alley, near the King Edward Stairs; from whence they immediately 
harried him in a coach, guarded with several blunderbusses, to the Lord Mayor’s, 
where the crowd was so great, and the rabble so numerous, all crying out to- 
gether, Vengeance ! Justice / Justice! that the Lord Mayor was forced to come 
out into his baleony, and with his hat in his hand, desired the people to go 
away and keep the peace, and did promise them that he had already sent to the 
lords of the council about the matter, and that they should have justice done 
them ; and that, in the meantime, their prisoner should be safely guarded ; where- 
upon the people withdrew: and soon after, my lord, under a strong guard, was 
sent to the lords of the council, who committed him to the Tower, where he 
continued to the 18th of April, 1689, when he was freed by death from his 
earthly confinement. He had, for some years before, been subject to terrible 
fits of the stone, which, in all probability, now accelerated his death; though 
others gave out that he abandoned himself to excessive drinking, thinking to 
support his sinking spirits by it, and that that helped forward to put a period to 
his life. He was buried privately in the Tower, the Saturday night following, 
by an order his relations got from King William.” 


REVIEWERS REVIEWED.* 


**T had a dream which was not all a dream :” 
I saw the dull review of Robert Walsh, 
Carey discarded, Key and Biddle sold— 
A losing game to both, in Bobby’s hands ; 
I heard his new appeal for patronage, 
Before withheld, on new terms now implored. 
It has another Bob. The twain approach’d, 
With their great gun, the linendraper dwarf, 
Worse jackal than the first—the elder Bob. 
With a strange vanity, they bore the sheets, 
In which the jointstock malice of the troupe— 
A various mass of still-fermenting filth,— 
Was duly treasured up with painful care ; 
And begged my public freely to bestow, 
Unwise gratuity! its sixpences, 
To save the rank mass from that scavenger, 
Whom still the stupid fear—Oblivion ! 
What said my public then? With a true word, 
And judgment, it replied; Go, ye false stewards, 
I help ye not again to power abused : 
Henceforth, thou elder Bobby, get thy bread, 
Selling Gule Verplanck’s labours for thine own— 
And thou, young Bobby,.as we know thee not, 
Thou shalt not bob for me. Be old Bob’s bob, 
Hang on his fortune, still, thou innocent one 
Unguilty yet of wit, yet vainly bent 
To be the critic! Be the doom complete,— 
Come forth, thou man of many books—appear— 
Novelist, Poet, Critic, Dramatist— 
Writer of books that none who reads can read, 
Scorner of books that all who read must read, 


* Months have passed since this little poem was sent to us for publication: 
but it never would have appeared in this work, though in all respects its satire 
is just, had not Mr Robert Walsh, jr. and Mr Robert Walsh, jr. jr. maliciously 
meddled with our affairs, and confederated with other newsmongers against our 
feelings and iriterests. We have never been the first to proclaim war against any 
sect or individual; but no insult shall pass unobserved and no Injury unavenged. 
The persons abovenamed appear to consider this work as the rival of their Re- 
view; and therefore they ally themselves with the mercenaries of the Daily 
Press to assail our personal and public character. They have their reward ! 
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Groveling O’Halloran—the wise foreigner, 

Whose genial hate, America, to thee, 

Thy sons, thy youthful lore, and infant song, 

Is the best evidence to Robert Walsh 

Of genius for his Quarterly Review. G. B. S. 


FLORENCE IN THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY.* 


‘Arter the establishment of the constitution in 1282, the republic of 
Florence did not remain long free from intestine commotions. The 
parties of Guelph and Ghibelline were, indeed, no longer notorious, 
and all sources of faction from that quarter appeared to be exhausted. 
But those ancient feudal factions had only subsided to give way to 
nobler struggles between popular and aristocratic power; and Florence, 
to the end of the century, exhibited a picture in many respects similar 
to that of Rome during the most splendid eras of her republican state. 
In the first years of this eventful period, the people, taking advantage 
of those dissensions which prevented the noble families from cordially 
uniting, confirmed their own ascendency by the establishment of the 
high office of Gonfalonier (or standardbearer) of justice, who was to 
be elected by every new seignory out of the commons only, and whose 
duty it was with the military power of the state to enforce the execu- 
tion of justice whenever summoned by the priors or captains of compa- 
nies for that purpose. This barrier against the ambition of the nobility 
was not, however, found to be effectual, when the great families, awak- 
ening to a sense of their mutual interests, consented to sacrifice their 
existing animosities. New attempts on the part of the latter excited 
new jealousies and vigilance among the people, and Giano della Bella, 
himself of a noble family, but actuated either by popular ambition or 
the spirit of freedom, espoused the cause of the democracy and became 
the leader of that party, which by its laws incapacitated the nobles from 
all share whatever in the supreme government of the state. ‘This cele- 
brated edict, or rather code of laws, which obtained the name of the 
ordinances of justice, disabled all the members of thirtyseven families 
of the first distinction in Florence, from attaining to the rank and power 
of the priorate, without first submitting to a regular enrolment in one 
of the trading companies, or to the actual exercise of some profession 
hitherto deemed beneath the feudal pride of rank and birth. 


‘The members of these thirtyseven families were designated, even in the laws 
themselves, by the appellations of grandees and magnates; and forthe first time, 
a title of honour was made to become not only a burthen but a punishment.’ 


A new commotion, of which it is unnecessary in this place to enter 
into the details,+ deprived Giano della Bella (who in all respects deserv- 


* Sismondi’s History of the Italian Republics. 

+ We must, however, relate upon the authority of the contemporary historian, 
Dino Compagni, as a fine trait of republican character and illustrative of that 
pride and severity which are remarked by Villani in the composition of this ex- 
traordinary man, that he fell a victim to some ardent and dangerous spirits 
among the populace, which had been so devoted to him, because he would not 
yield to the tide of clamour and violence which endeavoured to bear down the 
barriers of his inflexible justice. His answer to those who advised acquies- 
cence, is worthy of Cato himself. ‘ Perish rather,’ he exclaimed, ‘the republic, 
and myself together with her, than support inequity by little miserable private 
interests, and destroy true liberty by a cowardly and unmanly forbearance.’ 
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ed the influence he had acquired,) of the popular favour, and compelled 
him to seek safety in a voluntary banishment. The consequences of his 
retreat were important to the republic, and we shall describe them in 
the words of Villani, that venerable historian whom we greatly desire 
to see rendered accessible to the English reader. 


“It was a great pity for our city,’ says Villani, ‘and, above all, for the peo- 
ple; for he was the most loyal man, and the most true republican in all Flo- 
rence, he who most desired the public good, and who most submitted his own 
interests to the interest of the state. He was, it is true, proud and revengeful, 
and he carried some of his acts of vengeance against the Abbate with the whole 
force of the people. Perhaps it was as a punishment for this fault, that, by 
virtue of the laws which he himself had enacted, he was condemned unjustly 
and by unjust judges. He became at least a great example to the citizens for 
the time to come, by teaching them to abstain from the wish of governing their 
country, and to content themselves with the equal rank of citizens. His ban- 
ishment occasioned a great change in the administration of Florence; for from 
that time the artizans and the lower orders of the people lost all their influence 
over the community, and the government remained vested in the hands of the 
rich plebeians.” 


Towards the close of the century, a private feud proved the cause of 
new political divisions, which were not long confined within the walls 
of the little Tuscan city, where they originated, but soon embraced 
Florence and all the states of middle Italy in one general contagion. 

The inhabitants of Pistoja (about twenty miles from Florence on the 
road to Lucca,) were remarkable throughout Italy as 


“The most violent, ungovernable, and factious people of which history has ever 
preserved the memorials: a people which appears to have been afflicted with an 
insatiable thirst for civil diseord—which preserved its appetite for blood, even 
when reduced to hold an obscure rank among the Italian States—which reposed 
not even under the yoke of despotism, and continued its struggles even after 
liberty, government, and glory had ceased to exist: like Ariosto’s giants, who, 
in the heat of the battle, forgot that he was no more.’’* 


This unhappy state had expelled its Ghibelline inhabitants and erect- 
ed a popular government, under the Guelphs, about the same time that 
a similar revolution occurred in Florence. ‘The family of the Cancel- 
lieri, equally opulent and numerous, though nominally excluded, (by 
its noble descent,) from all participation in the executive, virtually di- 
rected and influenced all its proceedings. At the commencement of 
the feud, it was divided into two principal branches, already known by 
the names of the Bianchi and Neri. It happened that several gentle- 
men of each family were drinking and gaming together at a tavern, 
when a quarrel arising, one of the Bianchi gave a blow to a companion 
of the other branch. He, who had received the insult, thought only of 
revenge, and in preparing for it, 


** Adopted an odious principle, which seems to have been constantly acted upon 
at Pistoja, that vengeance, in order to be complete, ought not to be apportioned 
to the offender; for that, if it were to fall on him alone, being only a punish- 
ment strictly due to the offence, and therefore expected to ensue, it would never 
prove a pain severe enough to answer the real purposes of revenge. The first 


* Pistoja, in the year 1401, was only a subject state to Florence. In 1531, 
it passed with its mistress under the absolute dominion of the Medici.—Yet the 
civil war, which broke out at the end of the 13th century, continued to rage, al- 
most without intermission, till 1539 ! 
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offence had been offered to an innocent man; to make the retaliation complete, 
it is necessary that the second should fall upon one equally innocent.” 


Actuated by this infernal motive, the monster lay in wait the same 
evening for a brother of him who had struck him, and falling upon him 
with intent to kill, cut off his hand, and wounded him in the face. 
Hitherto these excesses had been confined to a few hotheaded young 
men, whose actions could not immediately implicate their respective 
families; and Guglielmo, the father of the ruffian last mentioned, and 
one of the chiefs of Cancellieri Neri, anxious to repair the atrocity 
which had been perpetrated by his son, compelled him to submit him- 
self to the justice of Gualfredo, the father of the first offender; but the 
latter, insensible to the generosity of this proceeding, revenged it by an 
act of cruelty which (as committed in cold blood,) was still more enor- 
mous than the guilt for which it was inflicted; he chopped off one of 
the young man’s hands on a manger, wounded him in the face exactly 
as his son had been wounded, and sent him back in this condition to 
his relations of the rival branch, with this message: ‘ it is by the sword, 
and not by words, that wounds like those can be healed.’ 

Such was the horrible, but characteristic origin of this famous feud, 
as itis related by the contemporary and curious annalist of Pistoja. 
Machiavelli differs in names, and omits one of the leading circumstances. 
Landino, in his Commentary on Dante, varies essentially from both, 
attributing the first act of violence to Focaccia de ’ Cancellieri, who is 
introduced by the annalist as an important personage in some succeed- 
ing parts of the drama. 


“In the year 1300, he says, ‘there were three brothers, knights, of this fami- 
ly. The son of one of them was Focaccia, a youth of extraordinary boldness, 
but of most perverse habits. It happened that, playing one day in the snow, 
the father of Focaccia struck one of his nephews for hurting another of his 
young companions with a snowball; and this he did only in the way of whole- 
some correction, as an uncle; but the lad being very headstrong, and more ma- 
licious than is common at his age, dissembled his anger for some time: and then, 
under pretence of whispering his uncle, hit him a violent blow on the face. His 
father, very much concerned at this rash action, forced the boy to go and receive 
such punishment as his uncle might think fit to bestow; but he considering it as 
a childish fault, instead of beating him, gave him a kiss and sent him home. 
The wicked Focaccia, however, caught him and cut off his hand: then running 
to the father’s house, (who was also his own uncle,) slew him outright.—From 
which patricide, there sprung up so great scandal, that all Tuscany was for 
many years afterwards troubled with it.” 


We have quoted this only as a curious illustration of the manners of 
the age, and indeed have little doubt that it is founded in truth, although 
it cannot have been the real origin of the factions of which we are 
speaking. ‘The progress of the civil war of Pistoja is of little general 
consequence as far as it affected that devoted city alone. It had continued 
for many months with so much fury and atrocity as to threaten the 
extermination of both parties, and (as the Florentines began to fear,) 
the most serious consequences to the interest of the Guelphs through- 
out Tuscany. 

Under this apprehension, they determined to interfere to put an end 
to the disturbances of their neighbours, for which purpose they pre- 
vailed on the Pistojan government to decree the banishment of the 
chiefs of both parties, who were invited to repair to Florence and re- 
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side there during the term of their exile. ‘The sequel of this well 
meant, but imprudent measure, was such as might have been antici- 
pated in a state so prompt to faction and so recently exposed to its 
worst effects as Florence. ‘The animosities of the Cancellieri were not 
extinguished: but, on the contrary, were espoused by the particular 
friends and connexions of each party, and the names of Bianchi and 
Neri were soon applied to distinguish the principal rival families, over 
all Tuscany. ‘The chiefs of each party in Florence were Corso Do- 
nati, for the Neri, and Vieri de’ Cerchi, for the Bianchi. The former 
was of an ancient family in the city, and enjoyed a high degree of cre- 
dit among all ranks of the people. He was vehemently suspected of 
aiming at the tyranny. ‘The family of the Cerchi was also of consider- 
able extent and importance, but they had recently settled in Florence, 
having previously confined themselves to their ancient possessions in 
the woods of the Val di Sieve. On this account, Dante calls the 
Bianchi ‘La parte selvaggia.’ ‘This was the popular cause, and at first 
prevailed, to the discomfiture of the rival faction. Corso, with his 
family and friends, was expelled from his native city, and had recourse 
to the assistance of Pope Boniface the Eighth, who, at his intercession, 
invited Charles, Count of Valois, brother of the King of France, (then 
at Rome,) to effect the restoration of the exiles and the pacification of 
Tuscany. Vieri de’ Cerchi was a man of no extraordinary talent or 
vigour of mind, and incapable of resisting the impending danger. The 
Neri were readmitted, and soon (under pretence of establishing an equa- 
lity of privileges,) the Bianchi were in their turn oppressed, and driven 
to the measure of uniting themselves with the old Ghibelline exiles, 
hitherto equally the objects of detestation ¢o both parties. But though 
united for a political end, the distinction of Guelph and Ghibelline was 
never forgotten between the Bianchi and their new allies. Dante, the 
poet, was himself one of the Bianchi who adopted the measure last 
mentioned, and his association with the cause gives a sacred interest to 
the history of these internal distractions, which would otherwise be al- 
together wanting. Farinata degli Uberti, a name very honourable in 
the Florentine annals, enjoyed the principal authority and credit among 
the Ghibellines at the time of the junction. In one of the most re- 
markable passages of the Inferno, Dante meets the shade of this illus- 
trious man, and holds a long conversation with him, which points out 
very evidently the nature of the connection that subsisted between them, 
a connection marked, on both sides, with great veneration for each 
other’s character and talents, and with strong attachment both to their 
mutual country and to the cause which had united them, but in which 
the original principle of division is never forgotten, and there is no shew 
of the cordiality and warmth of real friendship. Farinata indeed is 
made to assume a proud and cold demeanour towards his late ally, 
whom he reproaches with all the sins of the Guelphs in former times, 
and Dante amply repays his censure. The cause of Farinata’s suppos- 
ed damnation, however, is not so mean as the difference of party. He 
is found in the circle of heretics among the best and most learned Flor- 
entines of the thirteenth century, when a considerable degree of illumi- 
nation was already shed over the darkness of the middle ages, and some 
superior minds had already elevated themselves above the abysses of 
ignorance, tyranny and superstition. 

The Neri, however, remained masters of Florence, and were enabled 
by the superior talents of their leaders, not only to frustrate the repeat- 
ed attempts of their rivals to retrieve their defeat, but to spread the tri- 
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umph of their party over Tuscany, in Bologna, and wherever the wild 
spirit of faction had made its way. In Pisa and Arezzo, indeed, the 
Ghibellines still maintained their ascendancy, but they had been re- 
duced to implore peace of the Guelphs, and were, therefore, in no con- 
dition to disturb their peaceful sovereignty. Such was the state of 
middle Italy, when in 1311, the arrival of a brave but poor emperor of 
the house of Luxemburg, without soldiers and without supplies, sufficed 
to overthrow the whole established system. 


‘There exists in republics an excess of the vital principle, which never suf- 
fers them to remain in the enjoyment of repose, while in monarchies anticipated 
death obstructs the elevation of souls, and throws obstacles in the way of all 
approach to perfection. In the former, the spirit of every citizen, cast in a dis- 
tinct mould, seems incapable of bending itself to one common law: it is little for 
it to enjoy its liberty as the member of a free body ; it aspires to an independent 
existence, and cannot find, even in the least restrictive form of government, suffi- 
cient room for the exercise of its will; sufficient scope for the play of its pas- 
sions. In a monarchy, on the contrary, when a master has once deprived the 
human agent of all solicitude for his political interests, he can never restore to 
him any of the generous passions for other objects; he can never more hope to 
incite him to action by any other motive than that of his immediate enjoyments; 
glory, power, fortune itself, (when it is to be the price of bold combinations and 
long perseverance, ) are without attraction for the subjects, and the monarch, who 
endeavours to reanimate, in a people deprived of all liberty, the taste for litera- 
ture and the arts, the spirit of enterprize and commerce, resembles a physician, 
who, by the delusions of galvanism, excites in a corpse some of those vital mo- 
tions which it has forever lost.” 


These truths, which, though somewhat obscurely expressed, must 
be sufficiently manifest to the intelligent reader, are exemplified in a 
striking manner by the different reception which the emperor, Henry 
VII. met with in his progress through Lombardy and the inland states 
of Italy, and that which both he and his ambassadors experienced from 
the Florentines and free people of Tuscany. Florence had assumed 
the decided character of the first and leading power among the Guelphs 
of Italy at the time when Pandolph Savelli and Nicholas, Bishop of Bu- 
trinto, were sent by the emperor, as his precursors, to require the oath 
of fealty from the ‘Tuscan states. ‘The account of their mission on the 
Florentine territory is extracted by Sismondi from a very interesting 
narrative composed by the bishop himself, and preserved by Muratori 
in the ninth volume of his valuable collection of Italian Historians. The 
detail is characteristic and authentic. 


“ The two envoys, being arrived at the Bolognese territory, demanded of the 
Podesta and counsellors of that republic, permission to pass through the city on 
their road to Tuscany. Instead of an answer, their messenger was thrown into 
prison; but having found means to escape, came back to warn them of the dan- 
ger they run, being then only three miles from the walls. The deputies then 
turned aside to take the road by the mountains, which they found covered with 
Florentine soldiers, so that they advanced with fear and trembling. The second 
night they slept at Lestri, two miles from Florence. 

‘* Before we reached this place,” says the bishop, “ we sent before us to the 
Podesta, captain and other governors of the city, the same notary who had been ar- 
rested at Bologna, in order to inform them that we came as messengers of peace 
for the advantage of Tuscany, with letters from your holiness and from the king; 
and to pray, at the same time, that a lodging may be assigned to us. ‘The ma- 
gistrates, having received our letters, convoked the great council, according to 
the custom of Florence; this council remained assembled till sunset. Our mes- 
senger, fatigued with a long delay, and having no lodging prepared for him, re- 
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tired, after having charged somebody present to let him know if he was called 
for to receive his answer. Soon after he was gone the council dispersed, and 
evinced by acts the answer it had been determined to make to us. The serjeants 
of the city, at this late hour, were instructed to proclaim inall the publie places, 
that we had arrived within two miles, we, the nuncios and ambassadors of that 
tyrant the king of Germany, who had already overthrown to the utmost of his 
ower the Guelph party in Lombardy, and was now advancing by sea towards 
Tuscany, in order to destroy the Florentines and to introduce their enemies 
among them; that this same king sent us by land before him, us, who were 
priests, to overturn their country under the shadow of the church; wherefore 
they pronounced public sentence of banishment against our lord the king, and us 
his nuncios, and gave all people free liberty of annoyance to us, either in our 
persons or in our properties, being well certified that we brought with us large 
sums of money to corrupt the Tuscans and keep the Ghibelines in pay. Our 
messenger, when he heard this proclamation, was afraid, and did not dare come 
out of dvors or give us any intimation in person. But an old man of the house 
of Spini, who had been banker to Pope Honorius (the uncle of Master Pandolph, 
my companion,) wrote us a letter, giving a full account of these things. We 
were already in bed and asleep, when this letter reached us; we rose without 
knowing what course to pursue; to return to Bologna or its territory would be 
the most dangerous of all things; we knew no other road, and the lateness of 
the hour increased our peril. We wrote to the Podesta and captain of Florence, 
(who were both natives of the ecclesiastical state, one born at Radicofani, the 
other in the March), to ask how we were to proceed after the proclamation. The 
next morning we got our horses and baggage ready, and were at table still wait- 
ing the return of our messenger and the answer, when we heard the toesin sound. 
Immediately the street was filled with armed men on foot and horseback, who 
surrounded our house; and a handsome fellow of the house of Magalotti, a ple- 
beian, attempted to ascend our stairs, crying out, * kill them, kill them,’ but 
our host with his sword in his hand, prevented any person from coming up. 
During the tumult, our sumpter-animals and almost all our horses were carried 
off by the soldiers, who at last penetrated, by difficult ways, to the stair-case, 
and poured into our chamber with drawn swords. Of our servants, some fled, 
throwing themselves out of the windows into a garden below, and among them 
was a friar preacher, my companion; others hid themselves under the beds for 
fear of death, so that very few remained about us. But God, who delivered us 
out of their hands, so comforted our hearts, that, upon my conscience, I feared 
not at all upon my own account, although the most exposed of any. In the 
mean while, Florence itself was in an uproar, many saying that it was ill done 
to treat us in this manner, above all to refuse admittance to Master Pandolph, 
who was one of the noblest families of Rome. For this reason, the Podesta sent 
us one of his knights, and the captain, one of the citizens; which they did at the 
request of the merchant at the house of Spini before mentioned, who, I believe, 
was called Avocato, and who came along with them. On the road, they found 
some of our horses and beasts of burthen, which they led back to us, telling us 
at the same time, that if we valued our lives, it was necessary for us to retrace 
our steps as fast as possible, leaving them to take care for the recovery of what 
we had lost. We then wished to have explained to them the purpose of our 
mission, but they refused to hear it; to shew them our credentials, but they re- 
fused to see them. We entreated that they would let us go on to Florence in 
the night under guard, so that we could not hold conversation with any person ; 
but they refused this also, saying that their orders were to make us return 
thither from whence we came. The old Avocato de’ Spini took us apart and told 
us to take care how we returned by the Bolognese territory, where the people 
were already apprized of our expulsion from Tuscany and were prepared to treat 
us as public enemies, in order to terrify all persons hereafter from venturing 
upon any part of the district comprised in the Guelph alliance. We who knew 
the wickedness and folly of the Bolognese, answered that we had rather die than 
go back the way we had come. After great deliberation among themselves, 
they at length put us on the road to the territories of the Conti Guidi, between 
Bologna, Romagna, and Arezzo. They were able to recover for us only eleven 
horses and three sumpter-animals: Master Pandolph lost more than I did, be- 
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cause he had more to lose. As for me, I was deprived of my rosary, and of all 
the gold and silver I had in the world, except only the gold pen in my writing 
tables, and the ring on my finger.” 


In the war which, soon afterwards, ensued with the emperor, the 
Florentines first comprehended in their negotiations the entire politics 
of Italy, and placed themselves in the centre of the Guelph party as its 
chief. In strict alliance with the neighbouring Guelph states of Bo- 
logna, Lucea, and Sienna, they now extended their active protection and 
the advantages of the league of which they stood at the head, to the 
Guelphs of Milan, Brescia, Padua, Parma, and wherever else the party 
was strong enough to offer a powerful opposition to the imperial influ- 
ence. ‘They even extended their negotiations to the Count of Avignon 
and of Philip le Bel, and ** appeared to have now first conceived the ex- 
istence of those relations which ought to unite all the members of the 
European republic, and of that balance of power which ought to ensure 
the liberties of all.”’ 


“Tt is a remarkable phenomenon,” proceeds M. Sismondi, * that these ex- 
tensive plans of policy had their first origin in a democratic republic, the go- 
vernment of which underwent an entire change once in every two months, and 
its chiefs, for the most part traders, and by their very condition strangers to the 
conduct of public affairs, never remained long enough in power to witness the 
conclusion of any negotiation they had begun. But, in a small republic, the 
force of life, thought, sentiment, instead of belonging to the magistracy only, is 
to be found in the whole mass of the people. The lords-priors of Florence 
were the organs, not the sources, of the national will; and the vigorous plan of 
policy which united to the name of the Guelph party the half of all Italy against 
the emperor, had been conceived and adopted by the wisdom of the people only; 
so effectual a change does the education which liberty furnishes, produce in the 
habits, the sentiments, and faculties of the whole mass of a nation.” 


The reverse of this extraordinary picture is the total want of military 
skill and courage which the Florentines displayed, in common with all 
the free people of Italy. The practice had already obtained of trusting 
the defence of states entirely to mercenary forces commanded by the 
petty tyrants of the mountains and feudal lords of castles and villages, 
who had no feeling in common with the inhabitants of the cities which 
summoned them to their protection. 


‘The brutal valour of these mercenaries, who sold their blood to the high- 
est bidder, and were accessible to no one noble sentiment of patriotism or liber- 
ty, had diminished, in the eyes of the Italians, that respect which is due to real 
courage. The Florentines saw nothing strange in their citizens and gentlemen 
refusing to fight like these contemptible beings, and degrade themselves, like 
thein, to the level of bloodhounds. Without absolutely allowing an excuse for 
cowardice, they attached no sentiment of shame to the inferiority of valour and 
strength; they even avowed it, and never thought of measuring weapons with 
a more warlike nation, unless where a very great superiority of numbers ap- 
peared to compensate for the acknowledged inferiority of military virtue.” 


This distinction between mititary and civil courage, this contrast of 
mental firmness and personal effeminacy, must always be kept in mind 
by the readers of Florentine history, who will otherwise fail to recon- 
cile the frequent submission of the state to some powerful prince or po- 
tentate for the sake of protection, with the independence of its civil go- 
vernment, and the constancy with which it persevered in its grand poli- 
tical system. Thus, scarcely had the Florentines given striking evi- 
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dence of their determination to resist, to the utmost, even the bare 
acknowledgment of imperial supremacy, than (unable to oppose the 
emperor’s power in the field,) they actually bestowed the seignory of 
their city on the king of Naples for five years, by a decree, in which 
they reserved to themselves the inviolable preservation of their laws 
and constitution, and the perpetual exclusion of their Ghibelline 
exiles—conditions of which, even under the dominion of a powerful 
prince, they were confident in their own internal power and energies 
to enforce the fulfilment. 

The emperor Henry died in the midst of his enterprises, and no fur- 
ther danger could be apprehended from the imperial power ; but a for- 
midable enemy shortly afterwards arose in the person of a Ghibelline 
warrior, named Uguccione di Fagiusla, who, being called by the Pisans 
to the head of their government, made himself master of Lucca and 
threatened all the Guelphs of ‘Tuscany with a similar fate. ‘The Flo- 
rentines, under the command of prince Philip of Tarento, the son of 
their new protector, opposed a brave, but ineffectual resistance to his 
arms at the battle of Montecatini; and they might soon have been re- 
duced to struggle for independence within their own walls, had not a 
sudden revolution driven their enemy from his usurped dominions, 
though at the same time it paved the way to the establishment of an 
abler and more fortunate antagonist in the person of the celebrated Cas- 
truccio Castraccani. 

At this period, all the states of Romagna and Lombardy were sub- 
jected to the despotic yoke of their tyrants, and the genius of Italian 
liberty seemed to be comprised within the limits of that alliance which 
had been formed and maintained under the auspices of the Florentine 
republic. Sienna, Perugia and Bologna were now her principal allies 
—Pisa and Arezzo were Ghibelline, and the whole of Romagna was 
attached to the same interest. 


‘In the midst of this apparent equilibrium between the two factions, there 
had arisen in Lucca, at the head of the Ghibelline party, a man who united arti- 
fice and dissimulation to the most uncommon military genius; who possessed 
the art of making himself feared by the people and cherished by the soldiers ; 
who was able to appreciate the impotent enmities which he was at liberty to 
despise, the friendship and favour which it was important for him to obtain; and 
who appeared at all times to enjoy the power of annoying without incurring the 
risk of vengeance, of confiding without running the hazard of being betrayed. 
This person was Castruccio Castraccani, tyrant of Lucca.” 


This remarkable character, originally a mere soldier of fortune, 
proved, during a course of eight years of uninterrupted prosperity (from 
1320 to 1328,) the most formidable enemy that the cause of Italian 
liberty had had to encounter since the fall of the house of Swabia. He 
was also the first of those Jtalian-born, whose views appeared to ex- 
tend to the entire subjugation of Italy. After him, the fourteenth century 
beheld the same object of ambition pursued, with greater or less proba- 
bility of suecess, by two tyrants of the house of La Scala, two or three 
of the Viscontis, and a king of Naples: and Florence deserves the high 
honour of alone preventing, in each of these several cases, the accom- 
plishment of that object. But even in the zenith of her political glory, 
the defect of military skill and valour, which we have before remarked, 
was very conspicuous ; and in order to enable her to maintain her own 
independence and preserve the remains of Italian liberty connected with 
it, she was reduced to a renewal of her former dangerous expedient of 
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admitting, for a time, the protection of a foreign power in the person of 
the duke of Calabria. 

The year 1323 was productive of events more important to the repub- 
lic than the operations of any foreign friend or foe, a change in the form 
of her government; a conspiracy of the nobles for the purpose of re- 
storing the exiled Ghibellines and Bianchi was discovered; and this 
discovery, joined to the pressure of dangers from without, caused serious 
apprehensions to be entertained of the distractions likely to result from 
bimestrial elections. ‘The alteration, introduced for the purpose of re- 
medying this evil, was the nomination, at once, of all the members of 
the magistracy for twentyone successive turns, that is, for a space of 
two-and-forty months. Out of the members so nominated, a choice was 
made by lot, at the expiration of every two months, until the whole was 
exhausted, and then a fresh nomination took place. 


“This new method,”’ says our author, ** seemed to be more democratic than 
the preceding; it established a greater equality among the candidates, and called 
a greater number of citizens to the enjoyment of the public honours. Out of the 
number thus constituted, there could in fact be little room for choice; almost 
every citizen had the certainty of filling some office in his turn. The electors 
often admitted men absolutely incapable, who would never have been appointed, 
had they had to enter immediately on the charge to which they were chosen. 
The intrigues of a canvass were put an end to; but, with them, a stop was put 
to emulation, to the fear of popular censure, and the desire of obtaining the po- 
pular suffrage by talents and by virtues. Many causes, without doubt, tended 
to the corruption of manners among the Italian republics; but it is worthy of re- 
mark, that, at the period of the introduction of chance into elections, the citizens 
renounced the profession of arms; the chiefs of the state abjured the study of 
the military art, and trusted the defence of their liberties to mercenary captains 
and troops. At the same period, luxury, effeminancy, and corruption were in- 
troduced into families, and public morals were contaminated by the adoption of 
a false and perfidious policy. Nevertheless, the talents of the republicans sur- 
vived the decay of their virtues; six or eight hundred citizens, continually 
changed by lot, before they had even time to serve their apprenticeship to state- 
affairs, pursued with constancy, and often with ability, the same projects, and 
the same principles ; and Florence evinced to the world, that she individually 
possessed a greater number of profound politicians than could be collected to- 
gether in the most extensive kingdom. Thus, Athens eleeted ten generals every 
year; while Philip thought himself happy in having discovered, throughout the 
whole course of his life, one general in Macedon.” 


The fortunate illustration contained in the last sentence of the above 
quotation, forcibly recalls a comparison which the reader of Florentine 
history should keep constantly in sight, and which could not have es- 
caped the notice of our author. 


* A new epoch of grandeur and glory,” he says, “‘ commenced from the death 
of Castruccio; from the moment when Florence was delivered from this formi- 
davle enemy, she assumed the ascendancy over the rest of Italy by the vigour 
of her councils and the depth of her policy. Always ready to protect the feeble 
and the oppressed, always prepared to oppose an unconquerable resistance to 
tyrants, the seignory of Florence considered itself as guardian of the political 
balance of Italy, and as especially charged to preserve their independence for 
sovereigns, and for the people the governments of their choice. One must look 
into the character of a nation for the habitual motions and conduct of its govern- 
ment, above all, if it is democratic. The distinctive qualities of the Florentines 
rendered them fit for the brilliant part to which they were called, and THE 
ATHENS OF ITALY recalls the memory of her Grecian forerunner, as much by the 
genius of her people as by the monuments of their art.” 
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“The Florentine was acknowledged to possess the most subtle spirit of all 
the people of Italy; in society he was a humourist and seized with acuteness 
upon every point of ridicule; in business, his perspicuity taught him sooner 
than any others, the most direct road for the attainment of his purposes, and en- 
abled him to appreciate with the most exactness the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of every measure; in politics, he divined the projects of his enemies, he 
foresaw in time the consequences of their movements and the progress of events. 
At the same time, his character was more firm, and his conduct more moderate, 
than so much vivacity of spirit would lead an observer to expect. He was slow 
in resolve; he undertook dangerous enterprises not till after mature deliberation ; 
and, when once engaged in them, he persisted in his determinations with im- 
moveable constancy in spite of unexpected failures. In literature, he knew how 
to join vivacity with force of reason, gaiety with philosophy, and pleasantry with 
the sublimest meditations. The depth of his character had preserved his en- 
thusiasm, and his taste was formed upon his natural humour. But, what dis- 
tinguished the people of Florence even more than its genius for the fine arts, 
more than its literary talent, was its unalterable love of liberty, a passion which 
extended itself beyond the bounds of ordinary selfish feeling, a spirit which not 
only presided over the formation of its constitution, but directed the conduct 
of its government abroad as well as at home, and urged it, immediately on 
escaping from the dangers of a foreign yoke, to form the resolution of delivering 
their neighbours and the other nations of Italy which still retained the sense 
and desire of freedom.” 


This glowing picture exhibits the author’s prepossessions in favour 
of republican liberty; and we find in no historian warmer or more ge- 
nerous feeling united with such strict impartiality. He ever displays 
an inflexible regard to truth in the relation of facts. Without this sacred 
observance, history becomes mere romance; but if we go beyond it, 
and demand a total absence of all those sensibilities which seem to iden- 
tify the historian with the persons and events of which he writes, we 
shall degrade it yet lower in the scale of moral interest and advantage. 
A well conducted and probable romance is, for the purposes of instruc- 
tion, to be preferred before a cold and arid abstract of chronology. 
Those are the most melancholy portions of history on which the writer 
dwells without any generous and animating sentiments. ‘This is finely 
expressed by Sismondi, when, in speaking of the factions of Italy, 
he says, 


“Tt is a merit in a contemporary historian that he knows how to impose silence 
on the passions which agitate all things around him, and to distribute a severe 
justice between the parties, without respect of persons; but when the persons 
are dead and the factions which disturbed them annihilated, when no present 
interest is connected with questions long since abandoned, justice and virtue only 
can determine our choice between the parties; and it is then that the historian 
and his reader are equally grieved at the necessity of remaining impartial.” 


The next great danger to the cause of general independence arose 
from the enterprises of Mastino della Scala. ‘The Florentines kept a 
watchful eye upon the designs of that prince from the commencement 
of his career, but it was not till, by an infamous series of intrigues, he 
had acquired the dominion of Lucea, that they found the alarm so im- 
mediate as to call for their armed opposition. It was in the year 1336 
that they engaged Venice in the first continental alliance into which 
she had ever entered; but about the same time that they thus took every 
wise and politic precaution for the defence of themselves and their cause, 
their personal fears urged them to the adoption of an experiment, which 
their frequent submission to foreign princes rendered less revolting to 
their feelings, but which, nevertheless, might have proved, in the hands 
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of a skillful player, the subversion of all which they valued and labour- 
ed to preserve. ‘This experiment was the appointment of a magistrate 
with full dictatorial powers; but fortunately for Florence, Gabriel d’- 
Agobbio, the person to whom this dangerous prerogative was entrusted, 
proved himself in the very commencement of the office, so wholly des- 
titute of common prudence as well as common integrity, that he was 
degraded and his charge abolished almost as soon as it was created ; 


“The people having learned by this short and wholesome lesson that liberty 
is not to be upheld by the resources of de spotism, and that to erect a power 
superior to the laws, even though intended for their preservation, is but to pre- 
pare their overthrow.’ 


But the result of this experiment, though it prevented them from 
again making a dictator of a private citizen, did not sufficiently open 
their eyes to the dangers arising from their old practice of committing 
the defence of their city to a foreign potentate. ‘The attempt of Walter 
de Brienne, Duke of Athens, and lieutenant to the Duke of Calabria, in 
Florence, to make himself master of their liberties, and erect an absolute 
despotism on their ruins, and the temporary success of his machinations, 
might have taught them a yet more wholesome lesson. But the con- 
sequent expulsion of the tyrant sufficiently proved, that, amidst all 
their errors and imprudencies, they had never lost the proud republican 
spirit of their ancestors. ‘This was, however, the severest blow to their 
national importance that it had ever yet sustained; and we must refer 
our readers to Sismondi’s very clear and striking exposé of the relative 
state of Florence before the arrival of the Duke of Athens, and after his 
expulsion, as a most instructive lesson both of the evils of tyranny, and 
of the elasticity of a free constitution to survive and repair the losses 
which a state of despotism has occasioned. 

The year 1351, which witnessed the final extinction of the greatness 
of the La Scala dynasty, beheld Florence, alone and unsupported, in 
arms against the increasing and already formidable power of the Visconti. 
Bologna (her ancient ally) had already fallen under the yoke of that 
ambitious family ; and the lords of Milan were united in strict league 
with all the petty tyrants of the Tuscan territories. ‘This is unques- 
tionably the proudest era of the Florentine history. ‘Taught at last, by 
the cruel lessons of experience, to rely on their own energies for their 
own protection, they alone withstood, and alone effec tually checked the 
progress of John d’ ‘Oleggio, the conqueror of Bologna, at the head of 
all the forees which the Visconti could send against them. ‘The siege 
of Scarperia, a little fortress in the Appenines, delayed for two months 
the operations of the whole invading army, and was at last abandoned 
with disgrace. One of the two brave citizens, to whom the preserva- 
tion of this place, and probably that of the liberties of Florence, was 
principally owing, was of the family of the Medici, hitherto hardly 
noticed in the public annals of the city, but destined in less than a cen- 
tury afterwards to become her chief glory and support, and again, one 
century later, her absolute sovereign. After the glorious termination of 
this campaign, Florence again found herself at the head of a league as 
powerful as that which arrested the progress of the La Scalas. Bologna, 
indeed, was wanting; but the warlike people of Arezzo had expelled 
their tyrants and acceded to the confederacy. 

Meanwhile the Florentines, disgusted with the evils of tyranny, ran 
headlong into extremes hardly less prejudicial, im their anxiety to guard 
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against the possibility of their recurrence. Among the several popular 
laws which were introduced from this motive into the constitution, that 
of the divieto deserves particular notice; by this no two persons of the 
same name could at the same time fill any of the more considerable 
offices of the state.* Now, as the ancient families were excessively 
numerous, many of them (like some of the old Scottish clans) sufEcient to 
constitute distinct nations among themselves, and on the other hand, the 
new and upstart people scarcely knew their descent and had even ceased 
to bear the appellations of their ancestors, it is evident that the whole ex- 
clusion of this preposterous law fell upon the former, and by far the most 
respectable class of the community, and the government passed by degrees 
altogether into the hands of men wholly destitute either of credit or ca- 
pacity for public affairs. Another consequence resulted from the law in 
question, which could not have been foreseen by its advisers. ‘The old 
party violence between Guelph and Ghibelline, which had almost be- 
come extinct during the earlier half of the century, broke out again in 
consequence of the fresh fuel which had been heaped upon it during the 
progress of the Visconti. All the favourers of that powerful and am- 
bitious race were now Ghibellines, all their opposers, Guelphs. Now, 
of the old Florentine exiles, numbers had returned under cover of the 
growing indifference of both parties, with new names and devoid of all 
pretensions to ancestry and ancestral distinctions, which would have 
rendered them obnoxious to the existing government. But, by means 
of the divieto, it is manifest that these regenerated citizens enjoyed 
great advantages in the popular elections; and the discontented mem- 
bers of the ancient Guelph families soon discovered how they might 
avail themselves of this unforeseen circumstance, and industriously con- 
trived to raise « clamour (which the state of affairs rendered very for- 
midable) ‘ that the offices of state were filled with the banished Ghibel- 
lines.’ This artifice succeeded, not, indeed, to the repeal of the divieto, 
but to the enactment of another law, still more unwise, unjust, and dan- 
gerous. New officers of state were established, whose business it was 
to examine and inquire into the cireumstances of all candidates for pub- 
lic places, and those whom they reported to be Ghibellines, or suspect- 
ed Ghibellines, were thereupon to be peremptorily excluded by an ad- 
monition of the supreme government. 


‘“‘'Thus,”’ says our author, “‘ while the constitution had laboured to establish 
a perfect equality among all orders of citizens, two opposite parties sought mu- 
tually to deprive each other of all their respective privileges, the divieto being 
the instrument employed for the exclusion of the ancient, and the ammonizione 
for that of the new, families.” 


Their internal struggles, however, did not subdue their spirit of pub- 
lic freedom, nor check the new military ardour which the glory of 1351 
had excited. ‘The year 1359 beheld them again alone and unsupported 
in their military operations, involved in a contest no less honourable, 
but of a more romantic and chivalrous cast than any of the preceding. 
In consequence of the system adopted by all the Italian powers of en- 
gaging mercenary troops in their service, the whole country had been 
at various periods exposed to the merciless ravages of hordes of disband- 
ed ruffians from Germany, France, and England, as well as those 


* A similar absurdity is, perhaps, nowhere to be met with except in the 
most absurd of all constitutions, that of China, by which marriages between 
persons of the same name (not family) are strictly prohibited. 
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Italians themselves, who, unconnected by ties of affection or duty with 
any of the principal governments of Italy, let themselves out at hire to 
each of them alternately, and, when dismissed at the close of a war, 
lived by rapine and plunder. © Previous to the period at which we are 
now arrived, great numbers of these dissolute and lawless adventurers 
had united together under brave and experienced leaders, by the name 
of The Grand Company, who, after ravaging by turns the territories of 
the King of Naples, the Pope, and the petty sovereigns of Romagna, 
and being bought off by all of them, one after another, at enormous 
prices, which only served to strengthen their force and augment their 
insolence and rapacity, now threatened the rich plains of ‘Tuscany with 
one of their dreadful visits. ‘This visit the republic of Florence nobly 
determined not to avert by composition, but to resist by force. For 
this purpose they first resorted to a treaty of alliance with their enemies 
the Visconti, a treaty which the latter entered into only with sinister 
views, and fulfilled with the most consummate treachery. Florence, 
however, proceeded undismayed to the contest; and, by the able con- 
duet of Randolph Malatesta, her general, not more than by the wisdom 
and constancy of her own councils and the firmness of her citizens, ac- 
quired the honour of first teaching the Italians how to subdue the plague 
which their own vices had introduced among them, and of effectually 
liberating herself and all the Tuscan states from the danger by which 
they were menaced. 

We shall not dwell upon the less noble and disinterested wars which 
were carried on by the republic of Florence against that of Pisa and 
other states of Tuscany during several following years. The only cir- 
cumstance which can render the history of these transactions at all in- 
teresting to us is the part which was borne in them by a celebrated En- 
glish adventurer, Sir John Hawkwood, whose name is perhaps the most 
distinguished of any among the condottieri of the fourteenth century. 
In the year 1370, we again behold this illustrious people at the head of 
all the ‘Tuscan states, combined for the preservation of their general 
independence against the enterprises of Barnabo Visconti. 

The next public war in which we find the republic engaged, although 
she appears in it at the head of a party directly opposed to that of her 
ancient alliances, affords a more convincing proof, perhaps, than any 
other portion of her history, that she was uniformly actuated by the 
most noble and disinterested principles, and that, however, in the course 
of the long contest between Guelph and Ghibelline, her conduct may 
seem to place her in the light of a partizan, she was in fact so no 
longer than the great cause of Italian independence demanded. The 
violent and unjust aggressions of the papal legates gave rise to just ap- 
prehensions for the safety of that noble and patriotic cause, and conse- 
quently to a new league in which the Florentines were united with the 
Visconti. On this memorable occasion, many cities of the eccle- 
siastical state voluntarily offered absolute submission to the yoke of 
Florence ; but that republic, with a grandeur of spirit which is perhaps 
unexampled in the history of nations, refused their offer, and sent them, 
as their only answer, the standard of liberty, with an exhortation to 
erect it in support of their individual independence. At the same time 
she obeyed the citation of the church by sending three ambassadors to 
plead her cause at Avignon. 

** Nothing, declared Donato Barbadori, the first of these deputies, ‘ nothing 
could have engaged the Florentines to take arms against the church, except the 
defence of their liberty; but we,’ he added, ‘who have already enjoyed this 
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liberty for almost four hundred years, We have so engrafted it on our very na- 


ture, it is become so dear to our hearts, that there is not one of us who is not 
ready to sacrifice his life for its preservation.’ ”” 


Towards the close of the century, the enterprises of John Galeas 
Visconti again united Florence with her ancient allies; and Italy again 
owed her independence entirely, under providence, to the exertions of 
that illustrious republic. At the commencement of this war, when the 
forces of Visconti seemed sufficient to ensure the success of his ambi- 
tious designs, and to bear down all the means and possibilities of oppo- 
sition, the Florentines implored the assistance of Charles the Sixth of 
France. That king offered them the most powerful succour, under two 
conditions; namely, their acknowledgment of Clement VII. as the 
lawful pope, and the payment of the annual tribute, however inconsi- 
derable, in token of homage. These conditions were proudly rejected 
as contrary, the one to conscience, the other to liberty; and the repub- 
lic, rather than buy a great alliance at such a price, preferred to trust to 
her single strength for the result of the impending contest. 

Such are the leading traits in the public history of Florence during 
the fourteenth century. Meanwhile, some other changes, still in favour 
of popular freedom, had taken place in her internal condition ; but it 
would be in vain to endeavour to analyze them within any reason- 
able limits. We prefer giving the general character of the state in the 
words of our eloquent historian; and no reader, after the detail which 
we have now afforded, will hesitate to concur in the justice of his 
eulogy. 

“Florence, no less powerful than Venice or Genoa, filled a part yet more 
important in the history of Italy, because this continental republic was attach- 
ed in all its interests to that country in the midst of which it was situated, 
while the two maritime states directed almost all their strength and their atten- 
tion to foreign regions. ‘The polities of Italy were agitated in the councils of 
Florence, and that people so zealous for liberty, supported not only their own, 
but that of the whole nation of which they formed a part. They only seemed 
to have conceived the importance of political balance, and to have calculated 
the dangers of universal monarchy. During the whole of the century, Flo- 
rence possessed a government purely democratical, and that the people had all 
the powers of state in their own hands, or could at will alter the constitution ; 
but they influenced the administration in the greatest degree that is politically 
possible, greater perhaps than it is politically wise to permit. The greater part 
of the citizens of all ranks was called to the first offices of government; the 
councils, numerous, and composed in a popular manner, represented constantly 
the will of the nation; and, if there existed among the people a party in oppo- 
sition to government, it is, because it is essential to free deliberation that there 


should be a minority, and because the whole nation deliberated like a council of 
state on public affairs.” 


The Florentine historians, our safest guides in the history of Italy, 
have so initiated us into all the details of the administration and policy of 
the republic, and caused us to become so intimately acquainted with all 
the passions of the people, and all the sentiments of individuals that in 
the course of acentury, we could not but have frequently seen the spee- 
tacle of criminal enterprises among the citizens, or pernicious errors on 
the part of the government. But, on casting a general glance over the 
whole period, and recollecting the leading features of all that we have 
witnessed, we shall without doubt acknowledge the conduct of the 
Florentines to have been just, noble, and generous, and that the govern- 
ment which, among the states of Italy, admitted the greatest portion of 
public liberty, was also the most wisely and virtuously administered. 
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TO IANTHE. 


By Marcus Buatr, Esa.* 


T °*d liken thee unto a rose, 

If that a rose were half so fair; 
Thy brow should be like winter snows, 

Like summer clouds thy waving hair: 
Round thee the union, in repose, 

Of all that’s bright in earth and air. 


Thine eye should be the sapphire’s hue, 
But that *tis paler, lovelier far; 
Softer its soul-subduing blue, 
Than in the heavens the evening star, 
Shedding, the solemn twilight through, 
Its tearful, trembling ray from far. 


Thy voice is to my ravish’d ear, 
Like the sweet music of a dream; 
It calls from tearless eyes the tear, 
It makes old times around me gleam ; 
Whilst through the clouds of hope and 
fear 
Thy smiles like angel visions beam. 


Thy graceful form has more than art, 
To glowing canvas, or to stone, 
Has given, or could e’er impart; 
It stands unrivalled and alone: 
it sheds around my burning heart, 
A glory it had never known, 


And in my heart of hearts enshrined, 
Thy worship’d image, and thy name, 
Dwell in that halo of the mind, 
Which wraps the poet’s heart in 
flame ; 
Those glowing fancies, unconfined, 
Which neither years nor sorrow tame. 


I°d liken thee to all that’s bright, 
In air, or earth, or deep blue sea, 
If in those realms of life and light, 
I could a lovelier find—than thee; 
I speak not of what others feel, 
*T is only what thou art—to me. 





Cayuga, near Hamilton, Upper Canada, 


THE TRAPPER’S JOURNAL. 
NUMBER ONE. 


I propose, under this title, to give you occasional extracts from a 
journal which | kept, during a number of years’ residence in the Rocky 
Mountains—that is, supposing always that you should deem them wor- 
thy of publication. ‘Many a scene has taken place under my eye, dur- 
ing my residence there, which, at the time, I thought worthy of being 
remembered, and so noted it carefully in my journal. But little is 
known of the customs either of the whites or Indians, who inhabit the 
mountains—of the hardships and dangers of the one, or the habits and 
disposition of the other. Even the names of some of the most power- 
ful tribes of Indians, who inhabit them, are scarcely known, except by 
the hunters. ‘There are the fierce-souled, eagle-eyed Eutaws, who ride 
at full speed down the sides of the steep mountains, shoot an unerring 
arrow of death, and from whom there is no escape, when their thoughts 
are bent upon capture or death: the cunning and revengeful Snakes or 
Shoshones: the bold and fearless Apsahookee, who well deserve their 
name of the bald eagle, and to whom danger and battle are but pas- 
time—the terror of the Snakes and Blackfeet—their hands against every 
man, as every man’s hand is against them. ‘There are the warlike 
Blackfeet, of whom something is known—the mortal, untiring and 
dreaded enemy of the Trapper; the gallant, highhearted Sioux and 
Shiennes—rovers of the plain; the proud and haughty Pawnee, once 
the Lord of many Nations, but whose star is now waning before that 
of the Sioux. ‘These are the Arapeho, the Caiawa, and the Grovonts 
(Gros Ventres,) who are all the children of the prairie, and the friend 


* The grandson of the author of The Grave, and the grand nephew of the ce- 
lebrated Dr Blair of Edinburgh. 
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or the enemy of the Trapper and Trader, according to the circumstan- 
ces under which they meet.—T hen there is the brave, honest hearted, 
dignified Flathead, whose soul is incapable of a mean thought, and 
who imitates only the virtues of the white men. With all of these, 
and many other nations I have sojourned,—and of all I will speak 
hereafter. 

As little, and, if possible, less is known of the whites who live in 
those regions. There is a strange medley of character congregated 
there. Every State, and I might almost say, every country has its re- 
presentative there: and various are the motives which have brought 
them together. Some few have fled from justice, and there they find 
a sure refuge: but the number of such men is small. ‘Their characters 
are known, and they are vigilantly watched: and woe be to them, 
should they deviate one hair from the path of rectitude. Most of the 
white men, however, are of a low class, and prefer the mountains, sim- 
ply because they live with but little real labour, and are free from the 
restraints which are imposed upon them in civilized life. All, however, 
are not of that class. ‘The bleak mountains of the North contain many 
a gallant heart. Some that have been driven forth from the world by 
scorn and ingratitude—some to hide, and forget, if possible, a hopeless 
and unrequited passion—others who had fixed the object of their ambi- 
tion too high, and after contending awhile, had become disgusted with 
the world, and buried themselves and their hopes in the mountains. It 
was my good fortune to know many such men in the last three years 
that I remained there. They were men who had been educated to fill 
the highest stations in society. The history of some of those men 
could not fail to be interesting. I have listened to them with deep, in- 
tense interest. It was only under peculiar circumstances that they ever 
spoke of their history. When on express duty, travelling through the 
pathless plains of snow, and over the high mountains—when we were 
suffering from the combined effects of fatigue, cold and hunger—when 
night overtook us in the bleak plains—when our only fuel was a few 
dried sticks of the sagebush, and we were obliged to hover all night 
over it, to keep the fire and ourselves from freezing—when the horses 
were dying from cold around us,—it was only under these, or similar 
circumstances, when the very elements seemed to correspond with, 
and make fierce answers to, their feelings—that they would speak of 
the past. Could the mountains utter forth the names of their inmates, 
it would be like a voice from the dead. ‘The grave is supposed to have 
closed over many, who are indeed buried alive, as it were, in the 
mountain recesses, and probably forever. 

At the time to which I refer, in commencing these extracts, there 
were eight of us in company. Our original company, when we left 
winter quarters, consisted of eighteen men. ‘Ten of this number had 
been left on White River, to trap it and its tributaries. A brief descrip- 
tion of the rivers, on which we then were, may be of use in under- 
standing this journal. ‘The Colorado of the West, which runs into 
the Gulf of California, is formed by two principal branches, called by 
the ‘Trappers, Green River and Grand River. ‘The junction of the two 
branches is probably two hundred and fifty miles west of Santa Fe. 
Grand River, the eastern branch, is about four hundred miles long, and 
heads near the springs of the Arkansas. It has a multitude of small 
branches, all of which contain beaver. Green River, the western 
branch, heads far to the West, and is about five hundred miles long. 
Just above the branch called Grand, is a stream termed White River, 
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running parallel to the Grand into Green River, and about two hun- 
dred and fifty miles long. Farther to the northwest, and running 
nearly the same course, are two streams, the southern called Bear River, 
and the northern Snake River, each about two hundred miles long, 
which meet, and run into the Green. Still farther to the northwest, 
are several streams running into Green River, among which is Black’s 
Fork. Grand River, after its junction with the Green, runs into the 
great Canon, of which I shall hereafter have occasion to speak. ‘The 
instructions given to the party which left us, were, to meet us on Grand 
River, forty miles above our present encampment. My intention was 
there to trap the head waters of the eastern fork of this river, meet the 
detachment of the American Fur Company, to which | belonged, in the 
Park of the Cayac, on the tenth of June, and thence proceed to the 
main rendezvous of the hunters of the Company, which was on Black’s 
Fork of Green River. 

April 12th, 1834.—Encamped in a large bottom on Grand River, 
commonly called the Colorado of the West. Growth—large cotton- 
woods, and bullberry bushes—distance about two hundred miles north 
west of Santa Fe, and sixty or seventy miles above the junction of Grand 
and Green rivers. Sent the men up the river to hunt beaver sign for 
their traps. Nine o’clock. ‘The men have all returned—worn down 
and tired—some on foot, their animals having given out. It is useless 
to ask them what success they have met with. ‘Their very silence, so 
unusual in a party of trappers, speaks a forcible language, and one that 
cannot be misunderstood. God of heaven! It is a terrible sight to see 
strong men withering away from the effects of hunger. For the last 
fifteen days we have eaten but four times—and then but sparingly. For 
the last three days we have eaten nothing. It is terrible! Could I hear 
a man murmur, | would be glad. I would rejoice even at an act of in- 
subordination ; but none have complained—not even a murmur ; not an 
upbraiding look. ‘The men go about their usual duties—though so 
weak that they are hardly able to mount their horses. This state of 
suffering cannot be endured much longer. 

13th.—The Trappers all left the camp this morning at daylight, to 
examine their traps. At noon they had all returned, excepting one, with- 
out having met with any success. Some had cut off a beaver’s foot; 
some had a false spring, but no beaver. ‘The fur was now but a secon- 
dary consideration. ‘The country was entirely destitute of game, and 
our only hope of subsistence was from our traps. ‘The men reeled from 
weakness, as they attempted to walk about the camp—and some, for 
the first time, complained that they had not strength to discharge their 
duties any longer. Despairing of obtaining anything to eat this day, 
and as a last resort, | ordered a horse to be brought up and shot. He 
was brought quickly, and as one of the men was raising his rifle to 
shoot, we heard a shout, and beheld Quigly, the absent hunter, coming 
down the hill into the bottom. Another moment of suspense, and he 
was in camp—his horse covered with foam, and bearing three fine 
beaver. ‘This was a sight to gladden the heart of a starving trapper. 
The reprieved horse was turned loose, and the skin stripped from the 
beaver without the usual attention to nicety. The flesh of a large 
beaver will weigh about forty pounds ; in a few moments we had one of 
the largest boiling in the kettle. A beaver cannot be cooked in a mo- 
ment, and, to the great trial of our patience, at this time, we were obliged 
to wait with the best grace we might for an hour. During this time, 
the men were lying carelessly about the camp, smoking their pipes, 
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and watching the motions of the cook, as though they had discovered 
something new and interesting in the monkeyfied visage of that digni- 
tary. While we are waiting for the beaver to cook, let me ask you if 
you were ever in a situation, where your only article of subsistence was 
fresh meat? If you were not, you can have no idea of the immense 
quantity that a man will eat. ‘Ten pounds of buflalo meat roasted, or 
fifteen pounds of beaver boiled, is not too large an allowance for a day. 
I have known many men who would much exceed this quantity. Well! 
at last our meat was cooked and deliberately spread out on a piece of 
lodge skin, and then the cook, slyly slipping a large favourite piece 
under his capote, pronounced the dinner ‘done ready.” No coaxing 
was required. We formed round the skin, and in a few moments no- 
thing remained of the beaver but the bones—and they were too hard for 
even the jaws of a hungry Trapper. 

14th.—This morning started with all hands, excepting our camp- 
keeper, for the mountains, in the hopes of killing some deer, that we 
might have a few days’ provision ahead. The valley of the river, at this 
place, was about eight miles wide—the soil sandy, and very barren. 
This valley has the appearance of having been, at some former period, 
the bottom of a mighty river. It is full of deep ravines, running pa- 
rallel with the river. Many of these are filled with buffalo and bull- 
berry bushes, of an old growth. ‘The decayed trunks of gigantic trees 
are also to be seen, half imbedded in the sand, and shells of various 
kinds are to be found, in many places, in abundance. 

After arriving among the mountains, we all seattered out through the 
lofty pines, which bordered them, in hopes of falling in with some of 
those small openings, or prairies, which, being completely sheitered by 
the lofty trees, were sure to be filled with green grass—and to which 
the deer often resort in abundance. I had been toiling up the sides of 
the mountains without success, for a number of hours, and had just 
emerged from the belt of pines which gird them midway. While gazing 
down on the distant river, which looked like a shining snake winding 
its way through the sandy valley, I heard the sharp crack of a rifle. 
Another moment, and the wellknown yell, (to use a T'rapper’s word,) 
of danger and alarm, came faintly to my ear. Turning my eye towards 
the camp, I beheld an immense column of smoke, rising from the bottom 
on which we had encamped. Smoke is the Trapper’s signalflag—the 
banner round which we rally when danger threatens our camp. It is to 
us what the pillar of fire was to the children of Israel. ‘The man, whom 
we had left in camp, had probably been discovered, if not attacked, by 
Indians, and made the usual signal. ‘That signal had fortunately been 
discovered the moment it appeared, by one of the hunters; he shot off 
his rifle to arouse our attention, and then raised the wellknown cry of 
alarm. ‘The lofty tops of the mountains soon echoed back the shouts 
of the men—the crash of the dried limbs of trees, and the rattling of 
loose stones, as they charged furiously down the side of the mountain— 
most of them ignorant of the cause of alarm, and supposing that some of 
the party had already been attacked. We were soon all in the plain— 
each man urging on his horse with whip and spur. We ran on in this 
way till within a mile of camp, then stopped to breathe our horses and 
fresh prime our guns. We stopped but a few minutes, and again were 
off—not as before, at full speed and seattered—but slowly, and in a body. 
We entered the bottom, within two hundred yards of camp, then rein- 
ing up for a moment, we raised the warwhoop, and dashed in at full 
speed. Alas! reader, if you expect a battle this time, you will be dis- 
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appointed, as we were. Instead of meeting a war party of hostile In- 
dians, or, what is still worse, finding a rifled camp, we only beheld a 
‘miserable remnant” of the poor devil that we had left in the morning. 
According to the campkeeper’s story, (the best way he could tell it—for he 
was more than half roasted,) he had built up a large fire, put on a ketile 
of meat to cook, and then, instead of watching, as he should have done, 
lay down to forget himself and his fears in a comfortable nap. When 
he awoke, he found that the fire had spread all round him among the 
underbrush and tall dried grass—that the skirts of his capote were burnt 
off, and his shirt, which happened to be a calico one, just taken fire. 
In the terror of the moment, he rushed through the burning grass and 
bushes, which were between camp and the river, and plunged headlong 
into the rapid stream, where, to add to his other misfortunes, he came 
within an inch of drowning. ‘The effects of the fire had already been 
somewhat disastrous. Our packsaddles were more or less damaged, 
and a large pack of beaver skins, which had been spread out to dry, 
were completely ruined. ‘The fire was now getting under way in good 
earnest. ‘The red flames were leaping like lightning from one tall tree 
to another, with a bellowing sound that drowned even the deep roar of 
the river. No time now even for thought. Action alone could avail 
us. Our horses were still in the outskirts of the bottom, and should we 
lose them, we were completely defeated. Sending three ‘resolute, 
daring fellows, who gloried in dangers of all kinds, to hunt them out 
and drive them into the plains, we commenced moving our damaged 
effects under the bank of the river. Fortunately for us, there were no 
trees between it and our camp, and the fire had already consumed the 
grass and bushes. We therefore had a safe retreat, and no time was 
lost in availing ourselves of it. The heat had now become intense, and 
we had a safe, though not a very comfortable situation under the bank. 
In about half an hour, the whole bottom, which was about three miles 
long, and from three hundred yards to a mile wide, and filled with im- 
mense cottonwoods, the full half of which were dried, was in flames. 
It was the most terrific spectacle I ever saw. ‘The hissing and bellow- 
ing of the flames; the flashes of red fire among the black and massy 
smoke; the crash of falling trees, echoing from the mountains; the solid 
body of fire beneath, all combined to form a scene that baffles descrip- 
tion. ‘The damage, which we had already sustained, was nothing to 
that which we had to apprehend from the effects of this fire. We were 
now within fifty miles of the Eutaw warground, and I was somewhat 
apprehensive of meeting a war party of Snake or Arapeho Indians, in 
our present weak condition. If any were within a hundred miles of us, 
this fire would be sure to raise them as incantations do the demons— 
for io that immense distance can smoke be discovered by a practised 
eye, in the clear atmosphere of the mountains. As the night closed in, 
I also began to fear for the safety of the men who had gone after the 
horses. It was impossible for them to return through the bottom, and 
to remain in the prairie all night without their blankets and guns, I 
knew they could not. Neither did they—for about two hours in the 
night they came down the river on a log, singing the ** Three wise men 
of Gotham.”” They had succeeded in getting the horses out of the bot- 
tom, and having waited till after dark, drove them towards the mountains, 
three or four miles, to a large hollow of fine grass, which we had ob- 
served when going out in the morning to hunt. This precaution was 
taken for fear our unlucky fire might bring some lurking scout upon us, 
who, whether friend or foe, would not hesitate to steal our horses. 
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15th.—Early this morning, started two men on firstrate running 
horses, up the river, to examine all the traps, not considering it safe to 
scatter the ‘Trappers out as usual. ‘The balance of the men occupied 
in repairing saddles, etc. At night the two men returned with three 
beaver. ‘T’he still falling timbers rendered it unsafe to suffer our horses 
to pass through the bottom. We therefore again trusted them in the 
plain, taking the same precaution as before. We had no supper to 
trouble us—having determined to eat but once a day, until we had saved 
a few pounds of meat. We sat, or rather lay, carelessly about smoking 
our pipes, watching the tops of some of the large trees, where the fire 
was still at work on some withered limb, and would at times flash out 
like a meteor, or listening to some mountain politician, till about eight 
o’clock, when one by one the men dropped into bed. I was the last 
man up, and had just loosed my belt, preparatory to lying down, when, 
happening to cast my eye upon the opposite side of the river, I dis- 
covered asmall fire. Watching it for a moment, I saw that it was just 
in the act of being kindled, and discovered the forms of men passing be- 
fore it. As this was within one day of the time when I expected to 
meet the party which I had left on White River, and as this was near 
the place where they must strike this river, I thought it was probably 
that party. Attracted by these impressions, I spoke to the men, and 
told one of them to raise the yell. He did so, and it was repeated seve- 
ral times, but we received no answer from the opposite side, and I 
thought that the noise of the river probably drowned our voices. Per- 
haps they too had been starving for a long time, and having at last ob- 
tained something to eat, were too anxiously employed in cooking to 
listen to aught but the music of the kettle. ‘Turning to Tom Quigley, 
who was the best shot among us, | requested him to throw a ball direetly 
over the fire, and only at a sufficient height to clear the heads which we 
saw moving about. Taking my own gun, I ran down the bank of the 
river, opposite the fire, which was about fifty yards below our camp, to 
see what effect Quigley’s shot would have. A moment after my arrival, 
his rifle cracked, and I distinctly heard the ball strike. Quick as thought, 
all was darkness; a blanket or robe had been suddenly thrown upon the 
fire. ‘* Indians! Indians !’’ burst simultaneously from the lips of every 
man. Just as the fire was darkened, I caught a glimpse of a figure pass- 
ing swiftly before a bunch of willows. I discharged both barrels of my 
gun at it, but, probably, only to the injury of my own shoulder. ‘That 
the people whom we had seen were Indians, there was no doubt. Had 
they been whites, all, for a moment, would have been bustle and con- 
fusion—they would have left the fire burning, and retired among the 
willows, or, in case there had been no willows, beyond the influence 
of the firelight. The Indians always act with more judgment. ‘They 
suddenly extinguish the fire, by throwing their robes upon it. When 
I returned to camp, the men were up, and scattered about—powderhorn 
and ballpouch on, ready for whatever might be the order of the night. 
One of the oldest and best ‘Trappers was still sitting up in bed, with 
his rifle laid across his lap, and smoking his everlasting pipe. This 
man had always been with me, from the first day that I went to the 
mountains, and he was with me till the day I left. ‘* Well, boys,” said 
he, in his usual abrupt manner, ‘* what now ?”’ ‘** Move the baggage un- 
der the banks again, and go to bed. They will not be apt to hurt us 
with their shot guns and arrows, from the opposite side, this dark night,” 
was my reply. ‘ And our horses?” said he. ‘* They must take their 
chance till morning, but when the morning star rises, I wish you to 
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take three men, and go hunt them.”” For a Trapper to hear, is to obey, 
and they immediately began moving the baggage, and disputing what 
lidians they were that we had seen. Some thought they were Snakes 
—some Arapehoes; but this question was soon settled, for half a dozen 
arrows that came whistling among us, told as plainly as arrows could 
tell anything, that we had the cunning Snakes to deal with. They 
shoot the strongest bow of any Indians in the mountains, and their 
arrows are also shorter than those of any other tribe. Fortunately, 
none of us were struck, and as our foes appeared contented with this 
demonstration of their good will towards us, we quickly had our bag- 
gage removed, which, with the assistance of a few logs, which lay 
along the edge of the water, formed a tolerable breastwork between us 
and the river, that would shelter us in case they gave us another flight 
of arrows. ‘They have learned by bitter experience not to discharge 
their guns in the night, after the first alarm. The flash of one of their 
guns would be answered by three or four rifle balls, too quickly to ex- 
actly accord with their notions of safety. The Snakes at this time were 
friendly with the Whites—according to circumstances. When they 
met a party capable of defending themselves, or in their own country, 
they would be friendly ; but when they found from one to four or five 
men on their warground, and could do it with safety to themselves, 
they would invariably killthem. Not fearing an attack during the night, 
we lay down as usual to our rest. I have never known the mountain 
Indians make an attack in the darkness of the night. Sometimes, though 
but seldom, they have been known to do it at the rising of the moon. 
The time which they prefer is just at daybreak. We therefore think 
it useless to stand guard unless our horses, (which is always the case 
when practicable,) are tied up, then it is absolutely necessary—for al- 
though Indians will not fight, yet they will steal at all times of the 
night. About two o’clock | was awakened by the old Trapper, who 
wished to start after the horses—very wisely observing, that in case the 
Indians should cross the river, with the intention of stealing the horses, 
he could have them safe in camp before it would be light enough to 
observe their trail. ‘This maneuvre would also lessen the probability 
of meeting the Indians in the plain, and, if successful, would enable us 
to be all together at the time when we would be attacked, if at all. 
Calling up three of the men, therefore, they started, with a noiseless 
gait, peculiar to men whose lives often depend upon the swiftness and 
silence of their step. 


Arkansas, May 8, 1835. J. C. 





A SCENE IN HARVEST. 
By Mrs Moopte. 


The summer had swept, with her burning wing, 

The beautiful brow of the fair young Spring: 

And the sultry breezes had all unbound, ° 
And seattered her warland of blossoms around ; 

And the crimson fruit, in the leafy gloom 

Of the darkened bough, shed a rich perfume; 

And the breeze-swept billows of ripen’d grain 

Gave a voice of gladness to hill and plain; 

And the mountain laughed to the flowing vale, 
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As their treasures rustled beneath the gale: 
And the eye might range through the country wide, 
With untired delight on that golden tide. 


Ere the lark springs up from the dewy corn, 
The dark woods resound to the harvest horn; 
And the village awakes, and each hut pours out 
To the scene of labour a motley rout,— 

The ancient of days, and the weanling child, 
The rosy cheek’d maid, and the matron mild, 
The peasant deep bronz’d in his manly prime, 
And the gay careless youth who laughs at time,— 
Who casts on the future a cloudless glance, 

As he jocundly bids the train advance: 

Then loiters behind, ’mid the hedgerows fair, 
To cull a wreath for his Mary’s hair: 

Or shouts aloud, in his boisterous glee, 

** To the field! to the field! on, on, with me !”’ 
And the field is gain’d, and the rising sun 

Sees the shocks uprear’d, and the work begun: 
Not a thankless heart, nor an idle hand, 

Can be found in that merry harvest band. 


But see! there is one sits from all apart, 

By yon hawthorn tree, in whose breaking heart 
No feeling of rapture responds again, 

The gay caroll’d song of the harvest train: 

On whose heavy ear, the blithe notes of mirth 
Tell of perish’d joys, and a lonely hearth,— 

Of faces belov’d, that have pass’d away, 

Of mouldering forms in the silent clay. 

That woman, whose pale and hollow cheeks 

The hand of care, more than time, bespeaks : 
Whose heavy lids droop o’er her half closed eyes, 
To conceal the tears as they slowly rise. 

Ah! what does she here in a scene like this, 
Where the bounty of Heaven wakes the heart to bliss? 


Hush !—Mark that white cot in the dell below, 
Where the sparkling waves in the sunbeams glow; 
As the slender stream glides round the garden bound, 
With hazel, and alder, and willows crown’d; 

*T is a lovely spot, when the breath of Spring 
Has recall’d into life each vernal thing: 

And the horseman oft checks his steed, to trace 
The romantic beauty that marks the place. 

That desolate widow, in days long fled, 

Ere her husband was laid with the silent dead: 
Or Ambition had taught her sons to roam, 

In that quiet spot found a peaceful home; 

Those sons, her lone bosom’s delight and pride, 
On a field of blood, unrecorded, died. 

And poverty came, and heart-withering care, 

And no friend was found her distress to share ; 
And, fore’d in her hour of grief to remove 

From the spot that had witness’d her early love, 
Her spirit bow’d down with its heavy doom, 
Recover’d no more from its settled gloom: 

And, she seeks, day by day, yon hawthorn tree, 
At the brow of the hill, her home to see;— 

Her home no more!—but her fond breaking heart, 
From the dream of the past, can no longer part,— 
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Her thoughts still return to the things that were, 
Nor marvel she smiles not on scenes so fair ; 
But bless thou the Lord, who has kept thee free 
From the waking nightmare insanity! 


Douro, U. C. 


CONFESSIONS OF A BACHELOR. 


‘*¢ Idleness is for the wise.”’—Burton. 


I am an idle man. I am free to confess it. What a world of trouble 
this propensity of my nature has saved me !—But, for this, I might have 
been an orator, or a sentimentalist, or, Heaven forefend—even a poet. 
And who knows but I might have been in love, and married, and a 
O, horror! Speaking of love, I have a vague idea that I did approach the 
vortex once. Matilda Van Sposh was a rare angel; and, from what 
little I remember about it, I am inclined to think I rather loved her. I 
wish I could describe her. Her face was the very picture of calmness : 
and her feet—(I am a great admirer of pretty feet,—not that I make very 
free use of my own—but the foot has a sort of nothing to do expression, 
that I cannot for the life of me help liking.) Her feet, as I was saying, 
had such a noiseless tread as they met the ground, that you might have 
imagined her the goddess of silence herself ;—and then her form—it was 
all round and full,—not an angle in her whole body, nor a corner, but 
all looked smooth and somniferous: and even the very fire of her 
blue eyes had a soporific charm more powerful than the wand of the 
magician. I did not love her at first: but we had a sort of sympathetic 
fellow feeling, arising probably from the similarity of our tastes; and, 
whenever I was tormented with pain, I used to seek her company, by 
way of opiate. I have often, when harassed by the toothache, sat gazing 
into her quiet face, till I charmed myself to sleep with its gentle beauty. 
We very rarely talked, when together; we knew the value of time too well 
to waste it in conversation. When we were in the mood, however, we 
would converse in a low dreamy whisper, carefully avoiding all excit- 
ing subjects—such as poetry, for instance, or love; and, when we became 
fatigued, we were silent again, by consent. Matters were going on in 
this smooth, agreeable way, when the thought suddenly struck me, 
one day, that Matilda would make an excellent wife. The thing was 
settled in my own mind, in a moment. 

** Matilda, are you awake?” 

** Doubtful.” 

**T have been thinking” 

‘** Have you, indeed? what a terrible bore !’’ 

‘**Thatit is high time” 

‘** That you were going home,” said she. 

“That you and I were married,” said I. 

Matilda Van Sposh sprang from her cushioned chair upon her feet, 
as if she were stung by an asp. 

‘*Mr De Slothe?”’ 

“Wal.” . 

‘* Did you speak tome a moment since, or was I dreaming?”’ 

‘** Dreaming, doubtless: but, be seated, and I will tell you.” 

Miss Van Sposh buried herself in her cushions. 
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‘**] was saying it was time we were married.” 

‘** Were you in earnest?” 

** Certainly.” 

** But do you love me, Mr De Slothe?”’ 

‘* Should I have made the desperate effort I have, if I did not, Miss 
Van Sposh?” 

‘* Well, go home, then, and leave me to my slumbers, and I will give 
you my decision in the morning.”’ 

I dreamed that night of having my eyes torn out by a termagant; 
and, when I awoke in the morning, I had almost resolved to lay my hand 
on the Bible, and foreswear matrimony. I wonder if every one feels as 
I do in the morning. All the excitement, of which my laziness-ship is 
susceptible, has subsided then; and I feel inclined to curse the man 
who first invented early rising. 

Well, as I said, I almost resolved to continue a bachelor, ‘‘ for better, 
for worse’’—but then I had plighted my faith to Matilda, and, besides, I 
felt quite confident that I loved her; and, just at that minute, the thought 
of a suit for breach of promise, and exemplary damages, occurred to 
me; and, in the frenzy of the moment, I sprang from my bed. 

Sometime in the course of the day, I was with Matilda. I found her 
awake, (what an effect the thought of matrimony has upon females!) 
and expecting me. I sat down by her side. 

‘** Mr De Slothe, will you have the kindness to reach me the book at 
my feet?” 

(I rang for the servant.) 

** Matilda !”’ 

** Call me Miss Van Sposh, if you please.” 

I was almost tempted to leave her. I had no idea she had such a 
vinegar disposition. But I never allow myself to be excited. 

** Miss Van Sposh!”’ 

“* Say on” 

** When shall we be married ?”’ 

“On our wedding day.” 

** Indeed!—then I am the happiest of swains.”’ 

‘**] thought it was quite the contrary.” 

‘* Why so, my betrothed ?”’ 

** Because you are so anxious to change your condition!” 

‘* But have you never realized that change is agreeable?”’ 

‘* Often, when my purse was empty.” 

My betrothed a wit! thought I. I would rather marry a fool than a 
punster. Again I almost resolved to leave her, when suddenly it occur- 
red to me that she was probably trying my temper. Once more I was 
** eloquent in silence.” 

I believe I could write a book on the philosophy of making love, 
that would take. There is a delicate skill in it, which can only be at- 
tained by practice. It is of the utmost importance to appear indiffer- 
ent as to the success of your suit.—I say this from experience. After 
my expectations with Matilda were disappointed—forgive me, gentle 
Lady, for disclosing the catastrophe,—I made some desperate pushes, 
in various quarters, which proved eminently successful, (saving the 
finale,) from the mere observation of this most important rule. 

It is useless to detail Matilda’s conversation ; for my own part, I said 
nothing, for various reasons, not worth the trouble of mentioning. We 
succeeded at length in appointing the wedding day: and the appointed 
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day at length arrived; and—we were married, I had almost said, but 
** there’s the rub.” 

The sun rose bright and clear, on the morning of the day which 
was to make me happy: and | was up and dressed by ten. I flatter 
myself 1 exhibited an unusual degree of agility, on that memorable 
occasion. I am filled with astonishment, when I think how I escaped 
a fever. You cannot imagine the bustle I was in. I had determined 
for one day in my life to be active, and I succeeded to admiration. I 
was all vivacity, and my friends began to hope for a permanent cure of 
my laziness. Matilda, too, was somewhat animated ; and, on the whole, 
matters were going on swimmingly. 

I have a habit of visiting a certain reading room in the afternoon ; 
and, according to custom, I called in, for a few moments, that day. 
‘Taking up a newspaper—the best thing in the world to dream over— 
1 threw myself into a chair, and began to ruminate. For the first time 
in my life, a world of thoughts crowded into my mind.—That very 
day | was to be married. I had scarcely realized it before !—to be mar- 
ried !—and why? Should I be happier ?—Or wiser? No! Or richer? 
Uncertain! Or better in any way? No! Then why wish it? Why? 
because—because The rest is a mingled mass of confusion. I was 
asleep. 

* 





* * * * K * 


“7 am glad, on the whole, that it happened so,”’ said Matilda. ** We 
ean be the best friends in the world now: but really I was a little asto- 
nished that you did not come. And then the company were so disap- 
pointed: and to think how they searched after you, and at last found 
you asleep, stretched on an indefinite number of chairs”’ 

And Miss Van Sposh laughed, for the first time in her life, outright. 
I suspect I smiled myself. 

** What did you think had become of me ?” 

**T thought you had drowned yourself in a fit of jeslousy.” 

** No fear of that, I assure you. O! I had strange dreams, sleeping 
there in that wilderness of newspapers. On the whole, I enjoyed my- 
self better than I should have done in a wedding party. In fact, I 
think I am better calculated to shine, in the enjoyment of ofium cum 
dignitate, than in a fashionable circle. 

Miss Van Sposh and myself continued, as she had said, the best 
friends in the world, until one day I heard she was about to be married : 
and though we are not quite so familiar now as formerly, yet I manage 
to see her occasionally. For myself, I am as lazy and sleepy as ever. 
Even this disjointed sketch I have written at long intervals, entirely re- 
gardless of connection or arrangement. ‘The only wonder is, that I 
have remembered so much. Good night, gentle reader !—I "Il to bed. 


Enfield, Conn. J.D. 





EPIGRAM. 
TO THE NEWSPAPERS. 


Cur non mitto meos tibi, Pontiliane, libellos? 
Ne mihi tu mittas, Pontiliane, tuos. 
Mart, Lib. VII, Epig. 8. 


Anglicised. 


Why do we not exchange? For this alone— 
Lest in return for ours, you send your own. 
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THE LAST NIGHT OF POMPEII: 
A Poem in Three Cantos. 


By Sumner Lincotn Fatrrievp. 


Tue cities of Herculaneum, Pompeii, Retina, and Stabie, with many beautiful 
villages, were destroyed by an eruption of Mount Vesuvius, during the first year 
of the reign of Titus, on the 24th of August, in the year of our Lord, seventy- 
nine. Buried during more than seventeen hundred years, even their very names 
were almost forgotten, when the plough of a peasant struck upon the roof of the 
loftiest and most magnificent mansion in Pompeii; and the excavations of the last 
fifty years have furnished the tourist, the antiquarian, the novelist, and the poet, 
with many a subject of picturesque and glowing description. The cities of the 
dead have not wanted frequent and often faithful historians; every disinterred 
temple, amphitheatre, statue, pillar, tomb, and painting has found admirers. It 
was expedient, therefore, to throw action into a picture at all times impressive, 
and to delineate without flattery those existing’ mafiners, customs, and morals, 
which, sanctioned as they were, not only by usage, but by legislators and the 
priesthood, can leave little regret and less astonishment at the terrible overthrow 
of cities as excessive and not so venial in their crimes as Gomorrah. 

The founders of Rome, like the Pelasgi of Greece, were outlawed fugitives 
from almost every nation—the very seminoles of the world. Their earliest laws, 
discipline, science, and literature were all created by habitual war. Political 
ascendancy, acquired by remorseless military skill, was with each the highest 
good; and hence, though less capricious and somewhat more grateful than the 
Athenians, there never was a period in Rome when the people, atter long suf- 
fering, exacted their rights, without incurring the vengeance of the patricians. 
The aristocracy held the supreme power; in their esteem the commonalty were 
vassals of the soil. To resist these arrogated privileges, the tribunes instigated 
factions, and the venerable Forum became the arena of revolt, conspiracy, and 
blood. The very senators ascended the rostrum spottec with gore. Liberty was 
defined by philosophers, developed by rhetorical declaimers, and adored in the 
fictions of poesy, but it was never enjoyed. There were grandeur, vast domi- 
nions, empires in bondage, triumphal processions, unrivalled wealth, magnificent 
prodigality and profligacy, but no just freedom. Roman citizenship was national 
pride, not individual prerogative. The ignorant cannot govern, though they 
may tyrannize; and ancient sages and priests were too wise to instruct the mul- 
titude, though they valued uninitiated sectaries ; for communicated knowledge 
would supersede the lucrative occupations and mysterious powers of their 
successors. 

Cesar rose upon the ruins of the consulship as that had risen upon the decem- 
virate. Authority now became personal, concentrated and unappealable, but 
otherwise there was little change. The Senate had long been the mere market 
of ambition ; the people were mercenaries or serfs ; the consuls were colluders 
of some faction, perpetually renewed, or its obedient slaves; and the victorious 
commander of the legions, long the arbiter of the Roman destinies, on the field 
of Pharsalia, merely decorated imperial power with a diadem. 

Titus was the tenth emperor, and doubtless a just man ; but the epithets of 
exaggerated praise bestowed upon him sufficiently indicate the character of, at 
least, seven of his predecessors ; and his own brief reign, which was terminated 
by the poison of his inhuman brother Domitian, demonstrates the morals, huma- 
nity, and courage of the age. Therefore, in the picture | have attempted to 
draw, I have not been intimidated by the victories, arts, literature or mythology 
of the Romans, but have desired to paint with fidelity the universal lieentious- 
ness, which, having infected every heart, left the battlements of the Eternal City 
ready to fall before the barbarian avenger. 

Every province of the vast empire rivalled the imperial capital; and almost 
every proconsul imitated—sometimes even exceeded—the despotism and de- 
baucheries of Caligula and Heliogabalus. The union of civil and military power, 
while it concentrated the energies of government, conferred upon the provincial 
commander an irresponsible authority, against which it was folly to remonstrate, 
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and madness to rebel. The fathers of Rome were too corrupt to investigate the 
sources of their revenue or the characters of its gatherers; and too indolent in 
patrician profligacy to execute any edicts, except such as suited their own 
haughty yet grovelling passions. The fountain being thus contaminated, its 
thousand streams distributed corruption over the whole empire; and all, who 
drank its waters, partook the character of them who watched beside the well- 
spring. Few of those, who wore the Roman crown, died by the ordinance of 
nature ; the Pretorians, like the modern Janizaries and Strelitzes, obeyed the 
decisions of their turbulent prefects; and what a Sejanus failed to accomplish for 
himself, a more politic Macro effected for another, through whom he ruled every 
thing but that imperial folly which ended in assassination. Yet sanguinary as was 
the ascent, unhappy the possession and quick the downfall of power, the govern- 
ors of the provinces were less implicated in the royal revolutions than almost any 
men in Rome. While the Questor of the Palatine discovered no defalcation of 
the revenue, and no rumour of sedition reached the Senate, the proconsul re- 
mained in his lucrative government during pleasure ; and none of all the Con- 
script Fathers deemed it expedient to examine the condition of the country over 
which he swayed his iron rod. 


PostscripT.—This poem was written in the autumn of 1831, and published 
during the winter following. It attracted little notice, however, from our pa- 
triotic and independent critics, until Mr Bulwer vouchsafed to acknowledge its 
existence, by plundering its chief incidents and best descriptions. It is my pur- 

ose, in the edition now presented, to assert my claims and vindicate my right. 
he second and third cantos will appear in the October number. 


ARGUMENT. 


An Italian Sunset. Evening in the Apennines. Hymn of the Vestal. Intro- 
duction of Pansa, a Roman Decurion converted to Christianity, and Ma- 
riamne, a captive Jewess, also a convert. Forebodings of the destruction. 
A picture of Pompeii and of Jerusalem in ruins. The Forum of Pompeii; the 
manners and morals of Campania pourtrayed. Diomede, the pretor. The 
night storm. Vesuvius threatening. Dialogue of Pansa and Mariamne. The 
midnight Prayer. The comet rushing amidst the shattered clouds of the 
tempest. Mariamne relates her interview with St Paul, and Pansa describes 
the martyrdom of the great Apostle, which he is supposed to have witness- 
ed. Pansa and Mariamne seized in the cavern of Vesuvius by the emissa- 
ries of the pretor, and dragged separately away to suffer the vengeance which 
pagan hatred inflicted on Christian fortitude and fidelity. 


CANTO I. 


Mip mellow folds of gorgeous purple clouds, 
The flowered pavilions of the spirit winds, 
That danced in music to the Ausonian breeze, 
Along the deep blue vault of Italy, 

Like a descending god of Fable’s creed, 
(Titan in ancient dreams, whose faintest smile 
Elysian splendours breathed through ocean’s realm,) 
Casting aside earth’s throbbing dust, to put 
His diadem of deathless glory on, 

The sun went slowly down the Apennines. 
Far up the living dome of heaven, the clouds 
Pearling the azure, like a seraph’s robe, 
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Canto First. 115 


Wreathed o’er the blessed and beaming face of heaven, 
And glanced, mid blush and shadow, o’er the sky, 
Full of the gentle spirit of the air, 

The mediator of the elements. 

As if imbued with virgin thought, the leaves 
Smiled in their love and tenderness; sweet airs 
Sighed o’er the summer earth, their music, soft 
As hymns of heaven o’er spirits disenthralled ; 
And odours rose from vale and hillside green 
Like the incense of a heart earth ne’er can soil. 
The hills cast giant shadows, in whose depth 
Wild jagged rocks and solitary floods, 

And forests gnarl’d and hoar, looking deep awe, 
Like the vast deserts of a dream, replied 

To voices of unresting phantoms, there, 

Till daydawn, wrapt in dark sublimities. 

On the fair shores and seaworn promontories, 
Where many a Doric palace, in its pride 

And hoary grandeur, hung above the lapse 

Of twilight waters whispering vesper songs 
And matin anthems, childlike slumbered now, 
In speechless beauty, the last light; afar, 

The avalanche in the ravine glimmered back 
The trembling and most transitory glow ; 

The beaked and burnished galleys on the wave 
With quivering banners hung, and gay triremes 
Passed by each isle and headland like the shade 
Of Enna’s idol through the realm of Dis. 

All nature, in her holy hour of love, 

Lifted in rapture the heart’s vesper prayer; 

The prayer, which purer hearts in every age 
Uplift when Time or Grief casts over earth 
The shadow of the tomb, and fills the soul 
With influences of a happier world. 

And from Pompeii’s Field of Tombs the voice 
Of Vesta’s priestess, o’er Love’s sepulchre 
Bending beneath the holy Heaven, sent up 

The anguish of bereavement, and the doubts 

Of an immortal mind, that knew not yet 

Its immortality, yet seeking Faith, 

And sighing o’er the pomp of paynim rites. 


THE VESTAL’S HYMN. 


Zephyr of Twilight! thine ethereal breath, 
jith spirit strains, steals through elysian groves: 
Bringst thou no memories from the home of death ? 
No whispered yearnings from departed loves? 


Fann’d not thy wing, ere stars above thee glowed, 
The pure pale brow that on my birthhour smiled? 
And bearst thou not from Destiny’s abode 
One kiss from mother to her vestal child? 


Cold sleep the ashes of the heart that breathed 
But for my bliss—when being’s suns were few; 

And hath the spirit no bright hope bequeathed? 
Oh! must it drink the grave’s eternal dew? 


Hesper! the beauty of thy virgin light 
Blossoms along the blue of yon sweet sky; 
Yet vain my heart soars—from the deep of night 

No voice or vision thrills my ear or eye. 
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From Vesta’s vigil shrine no light ascends 
Beyond this realm of sin, doubt, grief, and death ; 
Reveals no heaven where meet immortal friends, 
Shadows no being victor over breath! 


Around the throne of Angerona lie, 
Buried in darkness, all the hopes of Time; 
Dreams, auguries, oracles beyond the sky 
Predict no Future filled with thought sublime. 


What realm mysterious, wrapt in loneliest gloom, 
Lives, Oh, my mother! in thy love’s sweet light? 

Whither, upsoaring from Earth’s prison tomb, 
Wanders thy spirit on the shores of night? 


Sunlight and fragrance, dewbeam and still eve 
Shed not their bliss and beauty on thine urn! 

Has Earth no hope time never can bereave? 
No power again to bid the pale dust burn? 


The rippling rills, the radiant morns, the flowers, , 
Bursting in beauty, showers of iris hues, 

Starlight and Love—the Graces and the Hours— 
Each—all must vanish like the twilight dews! 


Budding to wither—lingering to impart 

Life’s hopeless pangs when thought shall sink in gloom— 
Can all earth’s beauties soothe the shuddering heart? 

Or e’en the Thunderer’s eye illume the tomb? 


Alone, and in her soul bewildered, to her shrine 
Of old accustomed worship slowly passed 
The solitary seeker after Truth. 
And now from mountain tents ’mid ilex woods, 
Or gay pavilions in Campanian vales, 
Wandered, on twilight airs, through clustering vines, 
The cithern’s music, and the lute’s soft strain 
Echoed the spirit of love’s melody. 
The hills seemed living with delight, and there 
As summer’s burning solstice felt the breath 
Of gentlest Autumn, had the wise and gay 
Retired to revel or to meditate, 
In fellowship or loneliness, and seek 
Felicity or wisdom from the woods; 
And there the dreams of Arcady—high thoughts, 
That, in the elder days, inspired the soul 
Of sage or poet with revealments caught 
From heaven, that clothed all earth with light, became 
The blest companions of the pure in heart. 


The gorgeous radiance of the sunset fled 
Like young Love’s visions or the arrow’s plume, 
O’er the dim isles and sea of Italy, 
Mid the dark foliage mingling like the hopes 
Of morn with night-fears, when Thought’s shadows blend 
With beautiful existences beyond 
The mockery and the madness of this life. 
In glimmering grandeur lay the glorious sea, 
Whose waters wafted spoils from orient realms, 
And mirrored Nature’s beauty, while dread war 
Bathed Punic banners in the gore of Rome. 
The evening isles of love and loveliness 
Slept in the soothing solitude, wherein 
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The awful intellect of Rome sought peace 

In grey philosophy, while faction drenched 

The earth with blood, and dark conspirators 
Walked the thronged Forum, dooming, at a glance, 
The loftiest to extinction; here the bard 
Unfolded earth’s and heaven’s mysteries, 
Creating the world’s creed and Fiction’s brow 
Wreathing with the immortal buds of truth. 
Among the sanctities of groves and streams, 
The worn and wearied bosom breathed again 

Its birthright bliss, and wisdom, born of woe, 
Uttered its oracles to coming years; 

And in the midst of all that thrills and charms, 
Weds beauty unto grandeur, earth to heaven, 
Here tyrant crime achieved, by nameless deeds, 
The world’s redemption from remorseless guilt.* 


Bland airs flew o’er the faded heavens, and streams, 
That in the noonday dazzled, and e’en now 
Drank the rich hues of eventide, purled on 
With lovelier music, and the green still shores 
Looked up to the blue mountains with the face— 
The cherub face of sinless infaney— 
With hope and joy perpetual in that look ; 
For, ’mid all changes, still the faded bloom 
Shall be renewed—the slumbering heart revived. 
The pearly moonlight streamed through softest clouds 
With an ethereal lustre; and the stars, 
The dread sabaoth of the unbounded air, 
From the blue depths between the snowy drifts, 
Gleamed like the eyes of holiest seraphim. 


Beneath the dying glories of the day, 
And the unspeakable beauty of the night, 
Yet in the haunt of peril, looking o’er 
Pompeii’s domes—two forms in silence stood, 
Pale, yet unfaltering—famished, yet in soul, 
Fed from the altar of the AToner’s love. 
One—a tried warrior by his eye and brow 
And dauntless port, leaned on the shattered ledge 
Of a Vesuvian cavern, o’er which trailed 
Dark matted vines and cedars thickly hung, 
Hoar, hideous, wedged in rocks, and fleckering o’er 
The jagged vestibule with living gloom, 
And shutting from the inner vault, where slept 
The banned and hunted Nazarenes, all beams 
That on the outward world shed life and love. 
With dark eyes lifted to his troubled face, - 
Her head upon his bosom, half reclined 
A Hebrew Captive, dragged amid the spoils 
Of holiest Moriah, when the hour 
Of Desolation fell on Zion’s towers, 
To swell the victor’s wild array and add 
Another cup of vengeance and despair 
To the death banquet of world-wasting Rome. 
There, amid Volcan’s wrecks and the wild gloom 
Of Nature’s loneliest and most fearful scenes, 
The wedded Christians dwelt in Love’s own heaven; 


* The ineffable enormities of Tiberius while he lived, amid massacre and 
debauchery, at Capri, startled even the degraded Romans into a sense of shame 
as well as fear. 
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There Mariamne clung to Pansa’s breast, 

Fearing no fate she e’er might share with him. 
The melancholy loveliness of Love, 

That dares the voiceless desert and inspires 

The forest solitude, around her hung 

Like wreathing clouds around an angel’s form; 
On her pale brow the very soul of faith 

Rested as on its shrine; and earth’s vain pride 
Ne’er found a home within the chastened heart 
Which burned and breathed Love’s immortality. 
Like her, the sun-clothed vision, in whose crown 
Gleamed the twelve orbs of glory as she stood 
Amid the floating moon’s young shadowy light, 
When to the earth the giant Dragon cast 

The stars, triumphing o’er his spoil; so, ’mid grief, 
And want, and loneliness, and danger, stood 

The daughter of the East, in every woe 

Fearless, in every peril quick in thought. 
‘Thoughts, winnowed from the gross and grovelling dust 
Of earth, and glistening with the hues of heaven, 
Passed o’er their mingled spirits in the depth 

Of the hoar Apennines;* and thus he spake— 
The Roman warrior, who had made his home, 

In earlier days, ere Truth had pierced his heart, 
On tented battlefield—whose joy had been 

The spoil of nations gasping on the waste 

Of conquest; but amid the flames and shrieks 
Of Solyma, he heard the Voice that fills 

Infinity, with awe ineffable, 

And worshipped ’mid the scorn of pagan bands. 
Relentless as the edict he obeyed, 

His dauntless soul with war’s own wrath had burned, ' 
And in the triumph’s madness, mocked the moans 
Of fallen freemen, as his fellows did, 

The legions of the Loveless; but the faith, 

Whose Founpek wept the doom which guilt had wrought, 
Sunk on his bosom, as the sunset sinks 

Upon the wild and savage mountain peak, 

Clothing its barrenness with beauty!—Thus 

His saddened but serene mind communed now. 
“Oh, the still, sacred, soothing light that bathes 
The blue, world-studded heavens—while the air 
Gushes in living music, and inspires 

The purified and thrilled spirit with the power 

To cast aside the thrall of flesh and soar 

To converse with the seraphim and prayer 

Beneath His throne whose death groan rent all earth! 
Men’s madness comes not here—it cannot dwell 
Within the bosom’s temple that imbibes 

The oracles of Truth in every breeze. 

Thou need’st not, Love! thy tephilimt to lift 

Thy thoughts within the vail, nor seek I more 

The prestiges of augurs to impart 

The destined future, nor vain amulets 

To guard what He, who gave, can well preserve. 
Look, Mariamne! on the dimpled sea, 

That slumbers like the jasper waters seen 





* I have represented Mount Vesuvius throughout the poem as a portion of the 
Campanian hills. 

} Charms in Hebrew and pagan worship, the tricks of jugglers and imagi- 
nary protections against evil spirits and earthly calamities. 
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In the apocalypse of Patmos, hang 

The crowding sails of merchant barks delayed, 
The altars at their prows casting pale gleams, 
While by the dagon deities of earth, 

The terrible apotheoses, wrought 

From desolating passions, vainly now 

The mariners invoke the gale to bear 

Barbaric treasures to the imperial mart; 

But lo! nor leaf nor flower the pearl-dew stirs 
By Twilight wept o’er forest, in reply!” 


Wrapt by the charm and majesty—the bloom, 
Verdure and stillness of the world and skies— 
Yet looking far beyond them, thus replied 
The High Priest’s banished child unto the thought 
Of the baptized and scorned Decurion. 

* Methinks, my Pansa! that in evil times, 

The soul becomes a prophet to itself, 

And, like the seer before the unholy king, 
Predicts the woe it shudders to conceive. 

‘The shadows of the hoar and giant woods, 

The sea’s unearthly gleam, and hollow voice, 
All the unlimited heaven, where phantom shapes 
Glimmer amid the void immensity, 

And meteors madly rush through shoreless space, 
In awful silence, o’er the nniverse 

Throned like Death’s Angel, sink upon my soul, 
With an unwonted dread, and throng my brain 
Like breathless ministries of doom. Among 
The rifted ruins of the Volean’s wrath, 

Scoria and dusky foliage scorched and sear, 

The pale green moss, thick shrubs and mazy vines 
Of these dark rocks, a spirit seems to breathe 
Wild revelations of a fiery doom. 

Like the mysterious and unvoiced Name, 

Upon the white gem written, which none beheld 
But the anointed, fearful characters 

Seem to my startled vision forming now 

Among yon dense and fire-winged thunderclouds, 
Whose dusky peaks ascend above the hills; 
And, lo! with what a brow of majesty 
Vesuvius, through the bland transparent air, 

And pallid moonlight, o’er our vigil bends! 
Dwells there not terror in earth’s breathlessness? 
And peril in the slumber of the mount?” 


Sadly the Roman turned his gaze below 
Upon the fated city, gleaming now 
With countless lights o’er pageantries and feasts, 
That flared in mockery of the hallowed heaven, 
Then thus to Mariamne’s fear replied : 
“The happy deem not so—discern not ought 
Beyond the wanton luxuries of Time; 
For, knowing not the evil, which, (as clouds 
Impart a lovelier glory to the skies,) 
Invests all good with loftier attributes, 
They fear not Justice which they never knew. 
Behold Pompeii’s gorgeous luxuries— 
The maskings, orgies, agonalia now 
Madly triumphing o’er her lava streets! 
Her frescoed palaces and sculptured domes 
Flash back the torchlights of licentious throngs, 
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And countless chariots, rivaling their god 

Of Morn, are hurled along the trembling side 
Of this most awful mount, as if the fire 

Had never wreathed to heaven and poured o’er earth 
In bloodred torrents! By the Nola gate, 
Towers the proud temple of the Idol first 

Made and adored by earth’s first Rebel—him 
Called Belus, and exalted to a God 

By the debased and impious sons of Ham. 
There Parian columns and Mosaic floors, 

And golden shrines and lavers and proud forms 
Wrought by Praxiteles with godlike skill, 

And pictures glowing with unshadowed charms 
To tempt, or mythologic pomp to awe 

The enthusiast and the sceptic, ean attest 
Idolatry’s magnificence. Within, 

The secret stair—the victim, whose wild shrieks 
Are oracles—the flamen o’er his wine 

Or darker deeds of sacrilege, while throngs 

Of blind adorers in Fear’s madness bend, 

And pile first fruits and gold around her shrine 
These are the illusions and the destinies 

Of Isis and her earthborn vassals, love! 
Feargotten phantoms triumph there; and all 
Impurities exult in their excess. 

The rites of Thammuz and Astarte blend,— 
Union unhallowed! and cast o’er the heart 
Darkness and desolation and despair. 

What recks the augur of his auguries? 

The aruspices, of portents? or the priests 

Of Egypt’s Isis, of their oracles? 

Think they of aspects men believe they rule? 
Dream they of perils in their revelry? 

Know they the Gop whose least respected works 
They mock, as deities, by all excess 

Loathsome and nameless to the human ear?” 





Thought hurried fast through Mariamne’s soul, 
And on her brow the mighty spirit burned 
Of the Judean dynasties, while thus 
She poured the passion of her wrecked heart forth: 
** The destined hour of justice and despair, 
When they shall gather wisdom, flings its shade 
Upon the dial of the conqueror’s doom. 
Said not the Christ from the bright Olive Mount, 
Looking upon the Temple in its pride, 
And glorious beauty, that the Holy Place 
Should be defiled—the city trampled—all 
Its princely dwellers captive, stain, or strewn 
Like sear leaves o’er the unreeeiving world, 
Or scorned for uttering creeds the torture taught? 
And not one stone upon another left 
To mark where once Earth’s Sanctuary stood ? 
Alas! she sleeps in desolation’s arms, 
The city of my childhood, and not one 
Of all the pleasant haunts, the palmgrove plain 
Of Sharon, and Siloa’s holy fount, 
And Lebanon’s pavilioned wood—which Love, 
At daydawn and the twilight, sanctified, 
Is left amid the ruins of my home! 
But, Pansa! thou my home and temple art, 
And the Aroner, whom my people slew, 
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The Gop of this wrecked heart—wrecked when it felt 
Its father slain, its race to bondage sold 

Beneath the patriarch’s Terebinth! alas! 

That bigot faction—pride unquenched by woe— 

And thanklessness and treachery and wrath, 
Perpetuated by all punishment, 

And, more than either, the one awful crime 

That ne’er shall be forgiven, till the faith— 

They mocked and shall mock, ages hence, the same, 
Without a country, law. chief, priest and home, 
They were, in glory, with them all—shall fill 

Their dark and desolated minds with light— 

Alas! these led the Roman to the spoil, 

And allied with his bands to our despair! 

—But I do grieve thee, love! by selfish plaint, 

And shut my soul from knowledge of the rites 

And ministrations of thy monarch race. 

Power and impunity with them, as all, 

Forestall, I dread, their doom; but yet once more, 
As we behold Campania’s loveliest realm 

Unfolded far beneath us, let me learn 

The polity and faith of Italy. 

Yon Dome, that now in dusky grandeur soars 

O’er all Pompeii’s fanes and palaces ?”” 





‘* Was once,” said Pansa, with a Roman’s pride 


And grief, “ere Freedom perished, and the car 
Of conquest bore the tyrant to his throne, 

The venerated home of Human Right, 
Liberty’s temple, where the tribune’s voice 
Forbade the consul’s edict, and the least, 
Unworthiest citizen of Rome’s great realm 
Saw himself honoured as a son of Rome. 
Now, beautified by Parian colonnades, 

And jetting fountains and immortal busts 

Of Rome’s immortal mind, when power, conferred 
In peril, was resigned in safety’s arms; 

Now, ’mid Mosaic corridors and halls, 

And princely trophies, from the spoils of Greece, 
Of Zeuxis and Apelles, and the forms 

Of Phidias, warrior statues, giant steeds, 

And consuls stern in look, austere in life, 
Dispensing bondage from the Capitol, 

Or tributary diadems to earth— 

Now, o’er this pomp of intellect and might, 
The serpent spirit of a helot race, 

Licking the dust of purple tyranny, 

And crushing thought that dares be fetterless, 
Through the Mind’s ruins, fraught with venom, glides. 
Behold yon pillared ranges to the east! 

(A sceptered figure overtops the dome, 

Her brazen scales are superfluities—) 

In the Ausonian days ere heaven revoked 

Its holiest gift to man; ere granite gods, 
Sphynxes, cabiri,* apes and crocodiles 

Became corrupted nature’s deities, 

There reigned Astrea, bright Aurora’s child, 
The Titan’s seraph—gentle e’en to crime, 
Radiant in beauty to the Good; the clouds 

Of passion never darkened her sweet brow, 


* Mysterious demigods of Egypt and Samothrace. 
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Revenge and hate and venal compact ne’er 
Confronted her calm look of sanctity. 

Then the Basilica were temples meet 

For prayer and hyinn to the Divinity, 

And majesty and wisdom, peace and love 

Dwelt with a sad yet just humanity. 

Alas, for the brief vision! and alas 

For the world’s madness! giant Evil rushed 
Through wrecked hearts and erushed spirits, and o’erspread 
All realms; and casting earth’s stain from her wings, 
The goddess rose to the elysian throne 

She left to meet derision and despair. 

Then grovelling men groped through the dens of guilt, 
Blaspheming and infuriate with crime, 

The agonies of guilt without its shame, 
Remorselessness and misery, to their home— 

The sepulchre, their sons built to defile. 

Thus felt, though feigning, pagan Rome’s best minds: 
And since the fated hour when faction raised 

The tyrant’s banner and the Cesar’s blood 

Poured o’er his rival’s pillar, none have stayed 

The fiery deluge of unpunished wrong. 

The Ambracian waters* were not deeper dyed 

Than judgment in yon courts; there ’s not a stone, 
That bears not witness to man’s wrong and woe, 
Injustice, calumny and death; wrung tears 

Have stained the Pretor’s seat of perfidy; 

And sighs unsolaced through the long areades 
Echoed like voices of accusing ghosts ; 

And hopeless shrieks ascended from the cells 
Beneath the proud tribunal, where the will 

Of one, that cannot be arraigned, dooms all 

To lingering anguish or unwitnessed death. 

Alas, my Mariamne! while I gaze 

On those dread mansions, burning terrors thrill 

My heart, lest this dark, dripping mountain vault, 
The home of fear and famine, where we wake 
Gasping amid the sulphur fames and blind 

With the voleano’s gory glare, and awed 

By the earthquake’s shudder and the mountain’s roar— 
Lest even this should be no refuge, love! 

And fail to shield us from the felon clutch 

Of Diomede’s apparitors!} forefend, 

O Heaven! the hour of our betrayal! once 

My stricken and stunned sou] beheld the death— 
Let us within, my love! my heart misgives 

E’en while it images the wanton power, 

The gnawing avarice, the bigot pride, 

And pagan hate, the maddening lusts of him, 


* The battle of Actium, fought upon the Ambracian gulf, forever decided the 
fate of Roman liberty. The glory of Octavius Cesar rose from the b'ood of 
that fearful day, and most fearfully did it glow till barbarian retribution made 
Italy’s charms a curse. 


+ I have appropriated to the Chief Ruler of Pompeii the name of its wealthiest 
citizen. It has been asserted, by some, that he was only a freedman; yet the 
Emperors seldom hesitated to confer their judicial or fiscal offices upon any 
who scrupled not to embrace the most oppressive means in the irresponsible ad- 
ministration of power. His character, therefore, as I have attempted to depict 
it, would synchronize with the condition of the age and the avowed crimes of 
Pompeii. Apparitors were officers of justice or injustice--bailifis—so called 
from their suddenly appearing when undesired. 
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Whose sire—(and ne’er had father truer son) 
Sejanus taught, Tiberius trusted in, 

Caligula exalted; Nero loved 

This subtle, quick Sicilian, and all since 
Upon the imperial throne have left in place 
Pompeii’s Pretor—for his heart feels not! 
Honoured by these, what have not we to fear? 
His minion’s glance is ruin unto both! 

My life, his prey, thy beauty—stand not so, 
Beyond the shadow of the precipice! 

His seekers are abroad—the assassin games 
Of yon vast amphitheatre will feast, 

Erelong, the merciless idolators! 

Enter the cavern, Mariamne! hark! 

Torn lichens fall from the steep rocks o’erhead— 
A sandal hath dislodged them—yet no eye 
Of mortal may discern us from the crag 

That beetles there—again! I hear the fall 

Of guarded steps—so, softly, love! within!” 


Darkness along the rugged erypt—( wherein 
The pard had sorted with the serpent, ere 
The Roman Convert made his home there, sought 
By the fierce demon of the idol faith)— 
Floated in wreaths, and round the jutting rocks, 
Whence trickled the hill fountains, drop by drop, 
Mocking the pulses of each lingering hour, 
Hung in its home of centuries; but now 
Gloom e’en more terrible from thunder clouds 
Rushed on the tempest’s wings o’er every star 
Of bright blue ether, and o’er laughing earth, 
(Breathed on by Zephyr from his vesper throne, 
Late, when the Oreads danced upon the mount,) 
And winds in moaning gusts, like spirits doomed, 
Swept through the cavern; and the giant trees, 
Through shivering canopies, their voices cast 
Upon the whirlwind; and the Apennines 
Loomed through the ghastly midnight, shadowing forms 
Like Earth Gods in the revel of their wrath, 
With whom, through ages of quick agony, 
Vengeance had been an eestacy ; and, whirled 
In fury o’er the crags, huge boughs, and leaves, 
And dust, leaving the gnarl’d grotesque roots bare, 
Quivered along the sky; and lightning leapt 
O’er cloven yet contending woods, from mass 
To mass of all the surging sea of clouds, 
That rioted amid the firmament, 
Flashing like edicts from the infinite Mind 
Of Godhead; and from sea, shore, cliff and vale 
A deep wild groan in shuddering echoes passed 
Through the earth’s heart, and met the crash and howl 
Of momentary thunders in mid air. 


In silence from the moss couch of their cell, 
*Mid the deep arches of the grotto, prayer 
Ascended from the pale lips but tried hearts 
Of earth’s unfriended exiles—heaven’s redeemed ; 
And there, as o’er their voiceless orisons 
The wild tornado’s music rushed, the Faith 
Sublime, which, through all torture and all dread, 
The Christian martyr in heaven’s triumph bore, 
Pervaded every thought that soared beyond 
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The doubt and fear and anguish of their fate. 
The first vast masses of dark vapour poured 
Their deluge, and the torrents from ravines 
And precipices hurried, in wild foam, 

To channels bright with verdure and dry beds 
Of mountain lakes, flinging their turbid floods 
Down the deep boiling chasm and with the sea, 
Now hurling its tumultuous waves along 

The echoing shores and up the promontories, 
Conflicting for the masterdom. Each glen, 
Tangled with thorns, and every dim defile, 
O’erhung with jagged cliffs, to the dread hymn 
Of the night storm, shouted their oracies ; 

And trom the summit of Vesuvius curled 

A pyramid of vapour, tinged and stained 

With a strange, smothered and unearthly light. 
Portents and prophecies more awful fell 

On every vigilant awed sense than e’er, 

From Pythia shrieking on the tripod, sent 
Terror and madness to the undoubting heart. 
But, while the hollow dirge of the strong blast 
Startled the dreaming world, the unruffled minds 
Of the disciples with Tue Paraciete 
Communed, and gathered from the Cross new power 
O’er famine, danger, loneliness and death. 


Forth from the cavern’s freezing gloom again 
Came Mariamne, and upon the verge 
Of the black rocks she with her wedded lord 
Stood, gazing on the tempest—then thus said: 
‘Thou fearst not now, my Pansa! though the Mount 
Unquenchable beneath us quakes; wars not 
The dread of human wrath with thy fixed trust 
In Gop? thine eye shrinks not when all the heavens 
Blaze, and thine ear shuts not when thunders burst, 
Shocking the immensity; why fearst thou man?” 


“I know him, and that knowledge is worst fear. 
The Little and the Mighty are with him 
In peril imminent; his passions grasp 
All, being or to be, and what his love 
Spares, his hate dooms—and what his avarice, 
Ambition tortures; and his envy creeps, 
A cold, still, mortal serpent, o’er the wreck 
Of the quick heart he rends. But He, who died 
For crime not his, hath taught my else fierce heart 
To bend in meekness; therefore, fear invades 
My too acquainted spirit when the shade 
Of Diomede along my night dreams stalks. 
But from his revelations I do know 
The Maker, and his holiest name is Love, 
And that consists not with the sceptic’s dread. 
Man, gifted with a might above all law, 
And made exempt by guilt from punishment, 
(And such is this proconsul) must become 
The tyrant of his province; and the heart, 
That weds a persecuted faith, and loves 
A banished mortal, who on earth to him 
Is as elysium, must from peril quail, 
And shudder e’en at shadows menacing.” 


*“* Yet paynim hate but lifts our thoughts to heaven,” 
Said Mariamne, (e’en in woe like hers, 
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Breathing the thoughts which Miriam from the shores 
Of Edom’s sea breathed o’er the drowning host,) 
“ Their fountain first and final home, as feigned 
Thy poet, of the Titans, thrown to earth 
By might supernal, yet unconquered; still 
They from the bosom of their mother sprung 
With strength renewed, and added wrath pourtrayed 
Upon their godlike majesty of mien. 
Man may destroy, but cannot desecrate ; 
May mock, but never can make vain our faith; 
And if our hopes, like Christ’s own kingdom, are 
Not of this world, why should we linger on 
In this unworthy fear, and shun the crown 
Laid up for martyred witnesses of truth? 
Let the worst come in the worst agonies! 
We part, my love! but for an hour of woe; 
Nor shall we leave—the sport of heathen scorn— 
Bright sons and gentle daughters to endure 
Inherited affliction, homeless need, 
Perpetuated vengeance ; round our hearts, 
In the dread trial hour of tortured flesh, 
The parent’s matchless and undying love, 
With all its blest endearments, and the charms 
Of budding childhood’s rainbow pleasantries, 
Gushings of the soul’s springtime, falling o’er 
Maturer years like sunbright dews of heaven, 
Will never cling and chain our daunted minds 
To earth’s vain interests. We shall depart 
Like sunbows from the cataract, renewed 
By luminaries that have no twilight—where 
Winter and hoar age, doubt, care, strife and fear, 
The desert and the samiel, the realm 
Of flowers and pestilence, the purple pomp 
And tattered want of human life are not. 
What say the Greek and Roman sages, love ? 
What Judah’s peerless monarch,* mid the wealth, 
The radiance and the perfumes and the power, 
The majesty of thrones and diadems, 
And the excess of mortal pleasure, said 
In his immortal wisdom (how ’t was soiled 
By passion, in his age, for idol charms, 

eaven knows and sorrows o’er humanity,) 
Ambition, pride, pomp, pleasure—all 
Are but the vanities that tempt man on 
To shame, satiety and death—or worse, 
Reckless dishonour and shunned solitude, 
Living with dire remembrances of joy.” 


To Judah’s daughter thus her lord replied : 
“The Gop, my Mariamne! who for guilt, 
Incurred in other forms or worlds unknown, 
Ere the great cycles brought our being here, 
(As some have deemed, if erring or inspired 
I know not,) clothed our spirits in this robe 
Of frail flesh, subject to necessities 
From birth to burial, ne’er debased the mind 
Unto the body’s weakness, yet left not 
Thought, at all seasons, master of our clay. 
Wander not oft the wisest? sink not oft 
The strong? and blench the fearless? and delay 


* Solomon. ‘* Vanity of vanities! all is vanity.” 
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To reason with blasphemers the most skilled ? 
And tamper with temptation, the most pure ? 

In the imparted strength of heaven I trust, 

When the last trial of my faith shall come, 

That the disciple will not prove apostate. 

But having thee, my bride! e’en from the mouth 
Of this wild Cacus vault, that looks beneath 

Into the chaos of the mountain gorge, 

The air, the forest, the blue glimmering waves, 
The meadows with their melodies, the cliffs 
Curtained by countless waving vines, or dark 
With desolate magnificence, o’erwhelm 

My soul with grandeur, love and beauty, till, 
Uttering to thee the bliss which nature breathes, 
And thrilled by her seraphie eloquence, 

I mingle with the tenderness and bloom 

Of her unfolded scenes, and shrink to meet 

The power that rends away these charms—this love 
So sternly proved through each uncertain hour 
Since from Moriah’s temple, wreathed with flame, 
I snatched thee, pale and shuddering, and abjured 
Fame, country, faith, home, hope, to win thy love, 
And share the bliss of its immortal bloom. 

Life pure amid corruption, will to bear 

Protracted evil, gratitude for all 

The gifts of Gop, and prayer and praise in grief, 
May prove a sacrifice to heaven not less 

Than all the tortures of the martyrdom. 

The tempest passes, and the night wears on; 

The dome of heaven is filled with prophecies! 
With voices low, but heard where breathless thoughts 
Are oft the most accepted music, let 

Our evening hymn ascend, and then to rest.” 





THE MIDNIGHT PRAYER. 


From the wild cavern’s still profound, 
From cliffs that hang o’er viewless flame, 
Our spirits soar beyond the bound 
Of being to rny hallowed name. 
In gloom and peril, Gop! thou art 
Our hope amid the lion’s lair, 
And from the desolated heart, 
Redeemer! hear our midnight prayer! 


The lustres* of our lives are few, 
On darkened earth, our bliss still less ; 
Yet daydawn hears, and evelight dew, 
Our hymns of love in lone distress: 
By no green banks, as prayed our sires, 
Our sighs win heaven to Time’s despair, 
But we are heard by seraph choirs— 
Hear thou, O Christ! our midnight prayer! 


No magian charms or mystic dreams, 
Or Delian voices, uttering doubt, 

By fountains dim and shadowy streams, 
The fear, the awe of doom breathe out; 


* Lustra—periods of fifty months: at the close of which, sacrifices of puri- 
fication were offered. 
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By shrines, red bolts have sanctified, 
While dragons haunted meteor air, 

We worship not as shadows glide— 
Redeemer! hear our midnight prayer! 


The breathing earth, the gleaming heaven, 

The song of sea, mount, vale, and stream, 
While ditnness waves o’er holy even, 

Blend our glad souls with beauty’s beam ; 
But darkness, danger, torrents raise 

Our hope to Tuee, Death-victor! where 
In virgin light fly tearless days— 

Redeemer! hear our midnight prayer! 
The bard bereaved from Orcus’ gloom, 

Through Hades, led his love to light, 
And thine adorers from thy tomb 

Drink glory in their being’s night; 
More blest to need, as thou didst, Lord! 

Than be the Phrygian monarch’s heir, 
Wanting the rapture of thy word— 

Redeemer! hear our midnight prayer! 


Judea’s incense-hills are dim 
And silent, where the song went up; 
Hushed holy harp and temple hymn— 
The slayer drinks the spoiler’s cup! 
Earth o’er the sophist’s vision sighs, 
O’er deeds, king, priest, and people dare, 
And wilt thou not from pitying skies, 
Redeemer! hear our midnight prayer! 


Loosed from dark homage unto Fear, 
Lamie, lares, teraphim, 
And Delphian voice and Ebal seer, 
Tuy bright revealments round us swim, 
Pouring upon the path we tread, 
Though perill’d, lone, and rough and bare, 
Light that inspires the martyred dead! 
Redeemer! hear our midnight prayer! 


In sleep and vigil, guard and guide, 
In secret quest of earthly food, 
From outward foes and inward pride, 
And the fiend’s wiles in solitude! 
O’er idol rites Tuy radiance pour, 
Till, like the myriad worlds of air, 
The Universe, as one, adore! 
Redeemer! hear our midnight prayer! 


“What terrible and ghastly blaze flares through 
The cavern, filling its abyss with flame ?” 
Said Pansa, starting from the grotto’s gloom, 
As the last gentle breathings of the song 
Whispered along the arches. “ Love! behold 
The surges of the tempest fluctuate 
In fierce tumultuous masses ’neath yon orb 
Of livid fire that from the north careers 
O’er the astonished and convulsed firmament! 
Nor terror nor surprise is in thy look, 

For well thou know’st that awful herald, seen 
Through shadows of events yet unconceived 
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By all, save Him who mourned while all the pomp 
Of thy Jerusalem before Him glowed. 

The comet! meteor of despair to man! 

Like a condemned, demolished world of flame, 
With a vast atmosphere of torrent fire, 

It traverses immensity with speed 

Confounding thought, hurled on by viewless power 
Omnipotent and unimagined, robed 

In dreadful beauty—heaven’s voleano—home, 
Perchance, of those gigantic spirits cast 

From holiness to hopelessness by pride. 

Lo! how it sweeps o’er the sky’s ocean! wreaths 
Of purple light along its borders mount 

What seem innumerable colonnades 

Wrought by the seraphim, most meet to bear 

A temple huge as Atlas; myriad hues, 

Deeper and lovelier than prismatic lights, 

Curl o’er the quivering arch as if to roof 

The vast mysterious fabric of the sea 

Of clouds that throng eternity, to which 

Egypt’s most mighty pyramid were not 

More than a tinted shell to Caucasus. 

Are those, that swirl like wrecks amid the surf, 
Vast mountains wrenched from their abysses, thrown 
From one fire billow’s bosom and engulphed 

To be again hurled on another’s crest? 

Lo! through the sky, air-rocks, hissing and red, 
From the voleanic worlds of heaven descend ! 
What terrors of infinity they speak! 

What revelations of Almighty Mind! 

What be yon dark and spectral images 

That through the bickering fiery waves move slow 
Yet haughtily? Oh, what a furnace glare 

Rolled o’er the shadows then, and left their forms 
Radiant with ruin! and above, methinks, 

Broad wings of diamond brilliance wave and flash. 
What said thy sires, Love! Israel’s holy seers, 

Of such revealments of divinity?” 


With dark eyes lifted to the troubled sky, 
And voice subdued by awe and heart o’erfraught, 
Thus Mariamne to her lord replied. 
** Seldom they came and brandished o’er the world 
Their flickering and serpent tongues of flame : 
Seldom, for generations, centuries passed, 
And men saw not the burning heavens o’erwrit 
In gory characters of forewarned fate. 
Yet deemed our sages, least of dust, that all 
The meteors warring with the myriad worlds 
That circle through the abyss of air, had been, 
Ere man, time, sin, or death was, stars of bloom, 
Casting their beauty and their fragrance on 
The zephyr, hymning, on their flight through space, 
The Maker, and awaiting life to fill 
Their groves and valleys with the prayer and song. 
Yon shattered mass of boiling minerals, 
Thus in its whirlwind madness driven on 
O’er shocked and startled ether, starskill’d eyes 
Of the Captivity’s prophetic Eld 
Beheld in vision, ere, in ares and wreaths, 
The gory torrents of voleanic fire 
Precipitated through the sphere of earth. 
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Much in dread visions when between the wings 
Of cherubim THe Giory rested—much ; 
In banishment and desert solitude— 

And more in ruin to the soul of seers 

Was given to know; more than all human thought 
Through all its systems can impart to man. 

Yet with least erring eye the Apostle saw, 

What time he felt the martyr’s hovering crown. 










“The cohorts of the conqueror, when we trod— 
(A banished nation, from our birthsoil rent, 
Outcast from earth and heaven—from home and hope, ) 
The path of bondage, paused beneath the hill 
Of sycamores, when the meridian sun 
Hurled his fierce arrowy splendours; and around 
The cool o’ershadowed fountains, scowling on 
The scorched and agonizing captives, lay 
The imperial legions, casting bitter scorn 
And ribald merriment on each who passed 
Among their stern battalions to assuage 
His deadly thirst :—scarce deigned plebeian hate 
This solitary solace ;—and they held 
Each pilgrim by the beard, and bade him bow 
In adoration to the Lasarum!* 
And then with cruel scoffs, they questioned him 
Of the sacked Temple’s spoils—what hoards of gold 
The chalices, cups, lavers, shrines would bring 
To the vast coffers of the Palatine! 
With lips unmoistened, weary, sick in soul, 
I turned aside into a dreary rift 
Of rock o’erbowered with briar and aconite, 
To pray and perish, for I had on earth 
No friend! my father, on that morn, had laid 
His weary head upon my breaking heart 
And died. They bound him to a blighted tree 
Upon a desert crag, and, to my shrieks 
Shouting, ‘The traitor may forget the path 
The Avenger treads! let him look on to Rome!’ 
The savage spoilers dragged me from his corse. 
Thus to the earth I cast me, wailing low, 
When a hand lifted me, and I beheld 
A form, a face, so towering, worn and full 
Of grief and intellect and holiness, 
Of majesty and mildness, that, methought, 
*T was the Love-Angel! then his deep soft voice 
Passed through my mind’s depths like a cherub hymn. 
‘Daughter!’ he said, * one doom is sealed in blood ! 
The Holy City, stained by guilt, defiled 
By treason, sacrilege and rapine, sleeps 
In dust—and who but Gop shall bid her wake? 
Yet judgment tarries not, because the arm 
Of Rome’s proud Desolator worked the will 
Of heaven, fulfilling his own ruthless lust. 
Thou shalt behold the destiny of them 
Who from the furnace of ambition cast 
Their brands of ruin o’er the world—for me— ; 
The numbered hours rush on. My daughter! hear! 
Thou art the child’s child of one creat in all 
That magnifies the mind and fills the heart 
With earth’s sublimest influences—all 
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That clothes our flesh with spirit light, and lifts 
Our dim thoughts from the dungeon of our clay. 
Gamaliel, thy wise ancestor’ My soul 
Glowed at the name, and, gazing on that face 





Which never blanched with fear though tyrants frowned, 


Nor in success exulted, proud of gifts, 
Quickly I said, ‘ Who should have talked with him, 
Master in Israel, and yet survive?’ ” 


‘*T is Saul of Tarsus!’ said he, with his eyes 
Downcast in pale contrition: ‘he who first 
Bore faggot, brand and crucifix, and watched 
O’er the red garments of the martyred saint; 
And, when the Temple’s vail was rent, and heaven 
Shuddered as the pale King of Terrors waved 
His sceptre o’er the Son of Govo,—was held 
Aloft, amid the people, to behold 
Him by our sires blasphemed and slain.—If toil, 
Baffled temptation, patient suffering, 
Perils by land and wave, and every ill 
Mortality hath borne—added to zeal 
And many years of vigil thought, may hope 
For pardon of my crime, I have not lacked. 
But, daughter! as I rested on my path, 
And saw thee clinging to thy father’s corse, 
I sought to unfold to thee, now wrapt in grief, 
The sole Redemption our lost fathers spurned.’ 


She paused as on its wandering orbit now 
Rushed madly the Lost Star, and, gazing, cried ; 
—** But mark red Ruin’s summoner! beneath 
The quivering zenith and the zodiac dimmed 
By his wild glories, how the herald scorns 
The dominations of the dust, and dares 
The loftiest hierarchies of the heaven! 
Ghastly with lava light, the molten clouds 
In cloven masses swirl before his path, 

And with the crash and uproar of the war 
Of all the antagonizing elements, 
The demon comet cleaves the shuddering air!” 


* And now,” said Pansa, “lo! the meteor flings 
Its glare o’er the volupttious wantonness 
Of Baie and Pausylipo, upon 
The fairest bosom of earth’s beauty laid 
To stain, defile and desecrate! beyond, 
The waters of Parthenope, along 
The curved and blossomed shores, from the dark brow 
Of the Misenum to Surrentum rocks 
And Capree’s isle of carnage, curl and moan; 
And on the ebbless sea the furnace fires, 
With darkness struggling, cast their horrid light. 
The promontories and proud Apennines 
Seem to uplift their precipices o’er 
The wild air and affrighted sea in dread ; 
And the deep forests, quaking yet beneath 
The Alpine torrent blast, through all their clouds 
Of leaves, drink the dark crimson streams that pour 
in lurid cataracts of flame from heaven: 
And every breathing thing—man, beast, tree, flower— 
Pants in the siroc that from Lybian sands 
Hastens to mingle with the withering breath 
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Of yon gigantic world of Death!—Fear holds 
My spirit captive to the majesty 

Of the unearthly Portent!—But thou, Love! 
With the Apostle didst commune—thou saidst— 
O Gop! I saw him die !—What said he then, 
In his own peril and thine agony?” 


“Thus spake the prophet saint, with voice as sweet 
As when he uttered blessings on his foes. 
* Fulfilled by Christian faith, the Law, whose voice 
Was judgment to our fathers, by the blood 
Of the One Victim unto all becomes 
The very soul of Love!’ Thus he began, 
And with an eloquence that thrilled my heart, 
Contrite and meek, interpreted the law, 
That spake in thunders from the Desert Mount ;— 
He, the Awakener of Nations, whose high gifts, 
E’en in the grandest spheres of fame, had won 
The palm and laurel crown, but that in vain 
Cajoling tempters spread their blandishments 
And the seducings of apt sophistries 
Tangled their meshes round him. Affluence, 
Dominion o’er the treasures and the thoughts 
Of traitor worshippers, the feigned awe breathed 
By vassal sycophants through tainted courts, 
Thronged ousie, porticoes, and schools of sects, 
He cast aside as winds do dust to dust. 
He felt his intellect’s supremacy, 
And shrunk from moulded clay that lipped his name 
In interested ecstacies—he knew 
Himself and sought not other knowledge here. 
In place of men’s dissembled treacheries, 
He, clothed with immortality’s own light, 
Pictured the Passion, spread the Eucharist, 
Soothed the quick pangs of lonely malady, 
Warded the fold of faith assailed, and stood 
In every danger on the vanward tower 
To watch, guard, counsel, lead, bear scorn, and die! 
Brief was our converse, for the Flavian trump, 
With its deep echoes, startled the great host. 
But, from that hour, through agony and shame, 
I have not trembled to confess Tur Worp, 
Whose smile is, e’en in the worst evil, heaven. 
‘Farewell! my captive child!’ he said, ‘ when power 
Purples the rills with blood of martyrdom, 
And wanton crime mocks thy unpitied moans, 
Forget not Calvary and Gethsemane! 
Forget not that my eye beholds e’en now, 
Down the dark lapses of Time unconceived, 
A terrible atonement of the doom 
That made our Solyma a desert! o’er 
Infinitude the vision rashes—earth 
With shrieks of wrath and quick convulsions hails 
The herald of despair—it whirls and leaps, 
Like living madness now, and tosses o’er 
Unterminating and unsounded air 
Perpetual deluges of flame, to warn 
The scoffer and the rioter! Farewell! 
Desolate daughter of a slaughtered sire ! 
Forget not! and the Paraclete console 
Thy lingering sorrows! mine are almost done !’ 
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The fountain of my heart o’erflowed; I looked, 
Yet never more beheld the godlike brow 

Of Christendom’s apostle; through the shades 
Of the descending cavern slowly waved 

His mantle, the white turban seemed to hang 
A moment in the gloom; his sandalled feet 
Sent back a few low sounds—and he had passed 
Unto his mission and his martyrdom! 

But tell me, love! beneath this ghastly light, 
The story of his doom*—how passed his soul 
From torture into triumph when the flesh 


Clung round the spirit in its agony?” 


“In calm magnificence that spirit passed 
From gloom to glory through its martyrdom, 
‘Triumphant over agony and scorn!” 
Said Pansa, casting on the o’erhung crags 
And piles of rifted scorie half green’d o’er, 
(Beauty embracing ruin,) glances quick, 
As, through the midnight, smothered sounds arose 
Like breaths held back, and then, at intervals, 
Gasping in sobs, like moanings of the surf. 
With startled ear, strained eye and quivering brow, 
Listened the Christian; but the dells reposed 
In their green blessedness, the hills looked down 
From their cold solitudes; above, the flame 
Of the banned star flared far and dim—beneath, 
Pompeii lay, folded in sleep that flings 
Oblivion o’er the exhaustion of desire; 
And, breathing terror from his burdened heart, 
He thus pourtrayed the Passion of the Saint. 


“ No psalteries or harps their music poured 
Around his death-hour; no bewailing dirge 
Gushed from the tabret, and no gentle voice 
Arose, lamenting o’er his felon doom. 

Alone amid his slayers and the foes 

Of Him they crucified, Paul calmly stood, 

Nor daring pagan hate nor dreading it, 

His white hair streaming on the autumnal wind. 
His countenance, trenched o’er by thought and care 
And toil and suffering, gathered, as he looked 
Upon the Pretor on his throne of power, 

The grandeur of his youth, the matchless light 
Of a triumphant intellect that grasped 

An immortality of bliss, and feared 

No mortal agony when death was heaven. 
‘Thou art a Christian?’ Paul held up the Cross. 
‘Thou art a Hebrew?’ ‘ Ay, I was, and worse.’ 
‘Thou art a Traitor?’ ‘ Not to God or man!’ 
Cried the Apostle, and his monarch form 

Rose from the ruins of his years, and stood, 
Like the unpeered statue of Olympian Jove, 
Before the quailing Paynim. ‘ Edicts, hurled 

By Agrippina’s son, had Rome a soul, 


* Both the time and mode of St Paul’s martyrdom are problematical. The 
opinion is generally received that he died during the persecution of Nero, about 
ten years before the period of my story; but as chronologists differ and biogra- 
phers cannot agree, I have assumed the right to narrate his death, in the words 
of Pansa, as in the text. 
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F’en from blasphemed humanity would call 

For vengeance on the utterer. Where ’s the guilt 
Of thought? the crime of faith, whose very soul 
Is low-voiced worship and still charities ? 

The loftiest mind most loves humility! 

The imperial ban, (’t was uttered by the banned,) 
Leaves deeds untouched but criminates the thought; 
Hales famished, homeless and (for this vain world) 
Hopeless believers of an humble faith, 

To judgment, not to trial, and allows 

The apostacy, it e’er arraigns as crime. 

Death or denial! is the only law 

Of Rome, whose wings are o’er the world, to men 
So poor, they have no pillow, and so few, 

They have no power; and yet the Palatine 
Fears they—they may subvert its giant might! 

Is Truth so terrible to the immortal gods, 

That they should tremble at a mortal voice? 
Dreads the fierce Thunderer the cicada’s song? 

Or your gay god of Revels, lest the charm 

Of his wreathed thyrsus may depart, when woods 
And caverns are the palaces, and rills 

And berries all the banquet of his foes? 

Yet none of all thy fabled deities, 

Save hirsute fauns and lonely oreads, 

Behold our rites, or need shrink to behold. 

How should conspiracy consort with want 

And weakness so extreme, they lack the power 
To lift the dying head or bear the corse 

Beyond the grotto where they weep and pray? 
And who of all Rome’s judges can arraign 

The Christian for a deed that could design 
Possession of a hamlet? or a hut? 

We seek no empire save the free soul’s thought ; 
We court no patron save THe Cruciriep; 

We win no crown save that of martyrdom.’ 


‘ Smite, silence the blasphemer!’ shrieked the judge, 
Robing his fear in wrath; ‘ too long we waste 

The Empire’s time—chain the conspirator! 

And, lictors! guard his cross from slaves, and all 
The baser multitudes that throng to hear 

The maniac treasons of the Nazarenes. 

Hoar breeder of sedition, thou must die!’ 


‘ Nature said that when I was born, and Gop, 
Ere that, a thousand ages, when sin rose 
From Hades; not in vain have all the power, 
Splendour and guilt of Rome before me passed 
In danger yet in solitude, and now 
I fold unto my bosom that deep death 
I never sought nor feared, and thank the ruth 
Of that derision which ordains the Cross. 
The master of your vast—of every realm, 
Sea, earth and sky hold, taught me by His groan 
That the last breath was agony, but He 
Hath sent the Paraclete to o’ershadow all 
Who perish by his passion, and I go, 
Purple idolator! having wandered long 
Through many years of weariness, to rest, 
Where, couldst thou ever share my bliss, this hour, 
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With less of anguish, would pass o’er my soul!’ 
Then led they him unto the Accursed Field* 
Beyond the Patriot’s Precipice, ’mid bands 

Of mailed Pretorians, in the blaze of noon, 
Bearing the Labarum, whose folds were dipped 
In the world’s blood; and proudly in the van 

The aruspices in purple trabeew walked,t 

Their oakleaf chaplets waving: then in throngs, 
The mad Luperci, atheist priests of Mars, 

In crimson togas and broad burnished plates 

Of brass that mirrored carnage, followed quick. 
And the wild flamens of Cybele, stained 

By the red vintage, and the countless crowd 

Of magi, augurs, senators and slaves, 

Paphians and vestals, through the marble streets, 
From dusky lanes and sculptured palaces, 
Temple and forum and Cimmerian den, 
Outpoured in pageantry or squalid want, 

Like Scylla’s whirlpool fiends, to feast on death. 
°T was ever thus in Rome; she nursed her horde 
Of bandits, from the first, on blood; and war, 
Wedding with carnage, wrote her very creed 

In groans, and wrought her gods from myriad crimes. 
So on they led the martyr stooping low 

Beneath the felon cross, his glorious brow, 

Oft wet with dungeon dew, soiled by the dust 

Of the armed cohort, yet his undimmed eye 
Flashing its birthlight radiance unto heaven, 
Drinking revealments of God’s paradise. 

Oath, menace, jeers and ribald mockeries, 

The vulgar’s worship of all greatness, passed 
Like the siroceo o’er Campanian flowers 

Or snowpiles of the Apennines, gathering bloom 
And zephyr freshness, o’er his sainted soul. 

His lofty nature did, a moment, seem 

Burning in scorn upon his lips, and once, 
Clasping the heavy cross as *t were a wand, 

He lifted his proud form and matchless head, 
And o’er the helmed lictors looked upon 

The mockers—and they shrunk beneath his glance 
Like grass beneath the samiel; yet no more, 
Hushing the spirit of his grandeur, he 

Deigned to deem earth his home, or earthly things 
Fit wakeners of his thought. And so he came 
Unto the Accursed Field, and one, all shunned, 
Loathing, drave down the massy cross, whereon, 
With lingering patience, he had stretched and nailed, 
Through palm and sole, the Martyr, every blow 
Tearing the impaled nerves, and through heart and brain 








* The Campus Sceleratus, where vestal virgins were buried alive when they 
followed the example of Rhea Sylvia. The Tarpeian Rock was not far remov- 
ed from such appropriate neighbourhood. 


+ The prognosticators of Rome were allowed extraordinary honours; and 
their trabew or robes of office nearly resembled those of the Emperors. Every 
superstition exalts its expositors; and the Roman priests well knew the power 
which fear and ignorance conferred upon them, and abhorred in the same degree 
that they dreaded the illumination of Christianity. The fasces, the trabex, pre- 
texte, and curule chair were introduced by Tarquin Priscus from conquered 
Tuscany. 
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Sending a sick convulsion; but the pangs 

Passed quickly o’er his features, though the limbs 
Quivered, and, as he looked to heaven, a light, 
Brighter than all heaven’s constellations blent, 
Fell round the Martyr in his agony! 

‘A Prodigy! Jove flashes wrath! the gods 

Forbid the death!’ shouted the multitude, 

Like foliage fluctuating, as the spells 

Of all-believing Fear fell on their hearts. 

* All Rome shall perish if the Christian dies!’ 


* Hence, vassals! fools! home to your huts! away !’ 
Passed the proud Prefect’s deep, stern, ruthless voice, 
Whose echo was an oracle. ‘ Ve slaves ! 

The beast should batten on the slain, I know, 
And ye can taunt and torture helplessness, 

Yet dread the very shade of danger’s ghost; 
But, by the Spectre River! Rome’s best spears 
Shall search your dastard dust, if ye but speak 
Ere each adores his Lares! henee! away!’ 


The Gracchi from the Aventine dragged forth* 
For senators to slaughter well displayed 
The liberties of Rome; and they, who held 
The Briton chief barbarian, shrunk away, 
When a patrician bade, without a voice! 
But bondage and brute violence are one. 
Then, as the steps of the vast throng retired 
Like dying waves, the priests and guards outspread 
Their banquet on the plain beneath the tents, 
(The kalends of the seventh month had come) 
They bore to shield the sun, while there they watched 
The fever, famine, thirst and pangs of death. 
Pheasants, Falernian, mirth, song, jest and oath 
Inspired the revel ‘neath the cross, and all 
Care and command, save that which bade them see 
The martyr die, fled from their spirits now. 
Wanton with wine, the priest revealed to scorn 
His wiles and sophistries and oracles, 
Blessing the phantom gods that shadows held 
Dominion o’er the conscious fears of men. 
Warriors pourtrayed, in tales of other climes, 
Numidia, Aready or Syrian realms, 
The splendour of the spoil, the gems and gold, 
The perfumes, luxuries and regal robes, 
Fair slaves and diamonds, from the Orient shores 
Wafted, in homage to the diadem 
That circled nations. Many a demon deed 
And dark career of crime then first to light 
Leapt from the dizzy brain of guilt, and moved 





* For attempting, by the enactment of the Agrarian Law, to restrain the exor- 
bitant power of the patricians, Tiberius Gracchus was assassinated in the Capi- 
tol by Scipio Nasica; Caius Gracchus and Fulvius Flaccus were killed by Opi- 
mius, the consul; Saturninus, the tribune, was murdered by a mob of Conseript 
Fathers; and Livius Drusus, on the same acccunt, was slain in his own house. 
All in Rome, who could not trace their descent from the highwayman Romulus, 
or some one of his least merciful banditti, were esteemed no better than vassals. 
The Romans never understood either justice, mercy, or freedom; their dominion 
was acquired by the sword without remorse, and it perished by the sword with- 
out regret. 
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Applause and rival histories of acts 

O’erpast; how dusky kings in palaces, 

Amid their pomp, gleaming magnificence, 

Did perish in the flame, and none could save 
The victim, though they bore his coffers forth. 
How queens and virgin beauties in their bowers, 
On broidered couches slumbering, while their robes, 
Like zodiacs, glittered in the purple light, 

Felt not the serpent that trailed o’er their sleep, 
But died in their pavilions, voicelessly ! 

Then senators and knights, with mutual mirth, 
Discoursed of laws enacted or suppressed 

As suited Cesar, and quenched liberties, 
Naming them treason; and asserted rights, 
They branded as seditions; and revealed 

To the unshuddering guards the mysteries 

Of Rome’s proud Forum, where the agonies 
Of desolated kingdoms, and the shrieks 

Of nations in their bondage, and the tears 

Of eloquent affection to the lords 

Of power were music and unholy mirth. 

Then round the martyr mingled voices rose 
Louder, and laughter to impiety 

Replied, and men, the gods, truth, chastity, 
Love, honour, courage and fidelity, 

All were but mockeries to ihe rioters. 





“ Hercle! is this the Lupereal? ye how] 
Like Conscript Fathers when the spoil is lost! 
Peace!” said the Prefect—* see ye not the lips 
Of yon hoar traitor trembling with quick thought ? 
Listen! he speaks his last,—his heart ’s too old 
To linger in the torture of the tree!” 


“The isles shall wait, Jehovah! for thy law,* 
And knowledge to and fro shal] spread, till earth 
Utter Thy praise like voices of the sea!” 

Thus spake the victim, in deliriam, 

Wrought by deep anguish, wandering yet among 
The dear homes of his mission. * Dangers wave 
Their wings around us, brethren! and the waste, 
Boundless and shadowless, must still be trod! 
Yet not by dim lights of a doubting faith 

Are ye led on through wrong and woe and want, 
For the Anointed hath not left us here 

Without a Comforter, and hath He not 

Laid up, in many mansions, crowns of joy, 
Where mortal doth put on immortality ? 

Grieve not the Spirit! yet a little while, 

And ye shall reap the harvest and rejoice; 

And though, ere then, this flesh must see decay, 
Yet I shall mingle with your prayer and hymn, 
By morn and eve—and breathe the Saviour’s smile 





* | have made the dying ejaculations of St Paul to consist mostly of portions 
of his own powerfal writings. Nothing more beautiful or splendid can be found . 
in any compositions—more vivid with the heart’s best emotions and the mind’s 4 
most lofty conceptions—than the remonstrances and arguments of the great 
Apostle, who devoted himself to the propagation of that religion he had once 
assailed, with an energy and enthusiasm and utter oblivion of self, which should 
find more imitators among the curates of men’s souls. 
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O’er the glad isles of Gentiles so beloved!” 

Then spasms of vivid pain passed o’er his face, 

His eyes rolled back upon the brain, and left 

The pale streaked orbs writhing in gloom—the lids 
Now folded to their lashes, coiling now 

In nature’s deep convulsion, till the veins, 

O’erfraught, seemed bursting o’er his haggard brow. 
His livid lips, parted by torture, breathed 

Deep undistinguished murmurs, then compressed 

Like sculptured curves and lines of thought; the limbs, 
Meantime, grew cold, and the dark gathering blood 
Forsook its own familiar channel, when 

The shadows of the sepulchre stole on. 

** Dis leaves his realm to welcome hita,”’ said one. 
‘Peace! thou discourteous knight! jeers skill not now; 
Thy mirth is motlied with mortality, 

And thou thyself mayst pray for Lethe ere 

The graceless Stygian grasps thine obolus. 

Put on thy knighthood! peace! he speaks again!” 

And the proud Prefect flung his casque to earth. 


In moans, like autumn gusts, the martyr spake, 
Hovering o’er shattered memories like the sun 
O’er broken billows of the shoreless sea! 

Let me behold thy domes, Damascus! meet 

It is the arrows of Life’s penitence 

Should pierce the persecutor.—Oh, farewell ! 

My brother! blessed in Pisidia be 

Thy walk and watching!—To the Unknown God! 
Are ye the worshipped wisdom of all Greece, 
When ye disdain your thrice ten thousand gods, 
Adoring Doubt or Demon, knowing not 

The Deity revealed?—Ye can attest, 

[ have not coveted the gold of earth, 

The gorgeous raiment or vain pomp of men, 

But ministered, in all, unto myself! 

—Ay, driven to and fro in Adria 

Upon Euroclydon, no hope is left 

But in the Wielder of the wave and wind. 
Despair not! though sun, moon and stars are hid, 
Jehovah watches from eternity! 

—Contend not, brethren! untaught man may win 
Redemption from the deep crimes of his age, 
And be a law unto himself; e’en Rome 

Hath in her centuries of guilt had such. 

—Oh, sorrow not like them who have no hope! 
The seed shall not decay though I am dust! 
—Why do ye scourge me, soldiers? know ye not 
Iam a Roman? [I appeal to Cesar! 

—Bring me a winter robe when thou dost come 
Again—the night is cold among the hills, 

And I am very weary! so, farewell!” 

Then the bare nerves and sinews sent their pangs 
For the last time upon his fainting heart, 

And, as beyond the trembling battlements 

Of agonizing flesh, the spirit strove 

To flee, beholding heaven, the bitter strife 
O’erawed the infidel, and round the cross 

Stood silent pagan revellers! Once more 

The Apostle’s peerless mind gleamed out—his eyes, 
Living in the dark light of boyhood, flung 

Their dying splendours o’er the Imperial Hills, 
The mountains and the waters—while his pulse 
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Intensely throbbed and paused—and the heart’s chill 
And fever rushed to life’s deep fount and spread 

A shuddering faintness and sick gasping sense 

Of falling through infinitude, o’er all 

The vital functions of his frame. ** My God!’ 

*T was the last breath that quivered on his lips— 

A hollow echo from the martyr’s tomb, 

Yet it said “Saviour! let me—see—Thy face!’ 
And Saul of Tarsus stood before his God !” 


*“ As thou shalt stand before Getulia’s king, 
The Barcan lion!’ cried the ruthless voice 
Of Diomede’s outwatching messenger, 
The pander of the Pretor’s evil will, 
Grasping the Christian while his fellows rushed 
Upon his pale but dreadless Hebrew bride. 
“Well!” said the minion, * traitors serve, sometimes, 
The empire’s weal, and martyrdom, methinks, 
Hath a rare syren music, for ye stood 
Wrapt in your exalted Nazarene, 
Till we could climb the cliffs and do the hest 
Of the proconsul, unfulfilled too long! 
Come, Rabbi ! thou art skilled in subterfuge, 
And hast not scorned the sword in better times— 
The games shall test thy genius—on with me! 
The Gladiator’s banquet waits, and thou 
Shalt quaff the massic or the Tears of Christ.* 
Veles! thou hast thy charge! the Pretor’s coin 
Rewardg not slack obedience, though his wrath 
Ne’er palters with a thought of treachery ! 
The lady—( Venus! but she hath a brow 
Like the coy Delian queen !)—must be disposed, 
With all respeet,—lead on! the daystar wanes !” 


‘*Thraso ! we were not foes when, side by side, 
We scaled Antonia’s tower, and saw the walls 
Of Zion crushed. Why now ? what are our deeds 
That thus from caverns we to death are dragged ?” 
Said Pansa, with the heart’s best eloquence, 
As dowr the steep crags turned the lictor band, 
Bearing his bride. ** Why from my heart, by guile 
Betrayed, by violence asunder rent, 
Tear’st thou my Mariamne, mocking thus ?” 


“And dost thou ask, apostate ? hast thou not 
Contemned the gods, scorning thy father’s faith? 
Forsaken the eagle banners, deeming rocks 
Better than camps ? and sowed sedition, thick 
As sand-clouds, through the legions? Thou hast wed 
A captive, too, whom, though with all thy gold 
Thou bought’st, poor fool! yet hast not held, as bids 
The law, in bondage ! dost thou ask again ? 

Mine office deigns no farther word, but more 
Thou soon shalt learn in bitterness! lead on!” 


‘“* Bear me with her, where’er ye drag, whate’er 
Ye or your lords in lawlessness inflict! 
No more my voice shall crave or ye deny 
Cried Pansa, struggling with the lictor horde. 


” 


“The Pretor’s edict suits no purposes 
Apostates may desire; your destinies 
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* The wine of Mount Vesuvius is profanely called Lacryme Christi. 
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Have separate mansions, renegade !” 

Ravine and precipice and lava bed, 

Vineyard, pomegrante grove and vale of bloom, 

The Pagan haled his victims, till the gate 

Of doomed Pompeii oped and Pansa saw, 

In speechless agony, a moment ere 

The Mamertine abysses* were his home, 

Pale shuddering Mariamne through the gloom 

Of statues, pillars, temples and hushed streets, 

Where fountains only witnessed deeds of death, 

Borne like a shadow to a nameless doom. 


Along 





THE PERORATION TO CANTO FIRST. 


If we deigned to reply to the thousand silly tirades and miserable invectives 
which envy engenders and malignity utters against us, our readers might justly 
complain of our egotism and litigious propensities. But we answer only the 
grossly dishonest, the utterly corrupt; and the right to do this we demand in the 
name of justice and humanity. —We have said that this poem, on its publication, 
did not attract that attention from our countrymen, which, with pride, but with- 
out vanity, we believed it should have enjoyed; but we did not say that it won 
no regard and conferred no fame. A Mr Clapp, one of the Boston newsmongers, 
who, years ago, desired us to believe hith an honest man, in his paper of the 4th 
of April last, has permitted some Yankee libeller to abuse us and this poem with 
the extremest virulence. It is there asserted first, that the poem fell deadborn 
from the press, and yet, secondly, that a copy cannot be found in Massachusetts, 
which fact certainly proves the completeness, if not the rapidity of its sale. But, 
thirdly, this logical Zoilus avers that Bulwer could not plagiarize from it, as 
he probably never received the copy, which was transmitted to his address; 
and yet, fourthly, allows that he did steal the incidents of the poem, but treated 
them differently! To such arguments as these it is unnecessary to reply. But, 
it appears that Mr Clapp knows nothing of this poem; yet in his journal, under 
the date of April, 1832, these observations will be found appended to a review of 
The Last Night of Pompeii: “This writer has been many years known to the 
public and has published several volumes of poetry previous to this, the last of 
which was received in England with an unusual degree of approbation.””—** Mr 
Fairfield should have credit for many excellencies; for strong grasp of thought, 
for a delicate sensibility to the beauties of nature, for classical research and for 
an extraordinary command over language.””— The address to Genevieve is full 
of beauty and feeling.”—* This last publication of Mr Fairfield will do much 
for his reputation!”? Mr Clapp said this, or caused it to be said (for he cannot be 
accused of even mediocre capacity) just three years ago: yet now the poem is 
unknown. With this exhibition of newspaper consistency, we leave Mr Clapp 
and his hirelings to everlasting repose in his “acre of trash.” This poem was 
reviewed with commendation in the New York Mirror, and, also, by the la- 
mented Sands in the Commercial Advertiser of February 21st, 1832. Under the 
same date it was thus spoken of by S. Haynes Jenks, Esq. then editor of the 
Evening Journal, but now of the Legislature of Massachusetts: ‘ The princi- 
pal poem, (The Last Night of Pompeii,) is in the abstract but a simple narra- 
tive; yet the author’s genius has wrought the subject into a highly interesting 
and powerful epic, full of vivid description, and sufficiently abounding in inci- 
dent.”—** With the author’s previous writings we were somewhat acquainted ; 
and do not hesitate to express our conviction that this work, as it is the most ela- 
borate, is also his very best.”-—* For bold originality of thought, and lofty and 
nervous diction, we know of no American poem, of this extent, which it does 
not, as a whole, surpass,” etc. With these remarks, we leave the poem to be 
judged by our readers. 





* Dungeons even more horrible than those of Venetian and Austrian tyranny, 
dug immediately beneath the elevated seat of the Pretor, in the hall of judg- 
ment; and so called from the Roman consul Mamertinus, who planned their 
construction, and who should have been, like Phalaris and the inventor of the 
guillotine, the first to test the merit of his philanthropic ingenuity. 
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THE LAST CONFESSIONS OF A LIBELLER. 


“Peace to all such! if peace can dwell 

With those who bear about a hell, 

Who blast all worth with envy’s breath. 

By thine own feelings stung to death. 

While friends connive, and rivals hate, 

Scoundrels traduce, and blockheads bait.”"—Ltorp. 


With a heart of furious fancies, 
Whereof I am commander, 
With a burning spear, 
And a horse of air, 
To gather news 1 wander; 
With a knight of ghosts and shadows 
I summoned am to tourney, 
Ten leagues beyend 
The wide world’s end! 
Methinks, it is no journey. —Tom O’Beptam. 


In the loneliest hour of a tempestuous and dismal night, a faithful and 
devoted priest, having threaded one of the most obstructed anc impure 
streets of New York, knocked at the door of a miserable hovel, and was 
instantly admitted. On a wretched pallet, which shook with every 
groan, lay a bloated and deathstricken man, who, on the entrance 
of the meek and compassionate confessor, lifted his head with wild 
gladness, and ejaculated his insane joy. Intemperance and the evil 
passions of a most evil life had furrowed and distorted features which 
nature had originally wrought in her most repulsive mood. Remorse 
had followed fast in the footsteps of Revenge, and mortal Fear had ac- 
complished all that years of profanity and licentiousness had left unful- 
filled. Matted by the damps of death, his hair fell heavily over a low, 
ridged, and quivering brow, which coiled, like writhing serpents, in the 
extremity of terror, and over eyes habitually ferocious, but now ma- 
niacal in their horrible expression, His thick sensual lips worked ever 
into ghastly smiles and sardonic sneers, and over his swollen and livid 
face flitted the lurid shadows of an unexpiating death, and an unhonour- 
ed grave. ‘The agony of the deserted and desolate creature was less of 
the body than the mind—less of the scorched and quivering flesh than 
of the degraded and blasphemed spirit. Yet his remorse was without 
that repentance which gives fair promise of reformation ; it was the dic- 
tate of shame—the impulse of dishonour, the result of abandonment and 
guilt, for which, he was conscious, there could be, in this world at 
least, no possible atonement. He had clung to the embrace of sin until 
his heart festered ; he had wallowed in the abyss of wickedness until 
his conscience was purpled with plague spots; he had lived a blasphe- 
mer of immortal ‘Truth, and now he was dying the slave of Delusion. 

‘** Comfort! comfort! Father,” yelled the miserable creature, as the 
priest glided across the room and stood by his bedside. ‘1 know I 
am a wretch—a false witness—a villain; you know it—the world knows 
it, and, oh, horror! the terrible God knows it. But is there no hope? 
I will confess:all. I cannot restore the ruins I have wrought; I cannot 
call back the dead, whose reputations I have blasted, nor establish the 
living in the lofty places, where, but for my accursed falsehoods, they 
would now have stood. But may I not repent, and wilt thou not for- 
give ?”’ 
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‘Miserable man!’ said the priest, in a gentle and sympathizing, 
though firm voice, ‘* why do you ask forgiveness of me? The Creator 
will hear the earnest prayers, and behold the contrite hearts of all his 
creatures ; and it is my office to explain and enforce His laws, and to 
appeal to His mercy for pardon—not to grant it of myself. But Holy 
Church commands its ministers to receive the confessions of erring 
creatures, and, upon entire repentance, to pray for the remission of their 
sins. If I was summoned here to listen to the recital of a lamentable 
story, I beseech you, tranquillize your agitated soul, and while you can, 
speak on—and may the pitying Lord uphold and solace you.” 

‘Do you know, Father, who addresses you ?’’——‘* An unhappy, per- 
haps, unholy man who needs the aid of all kind Christian offices in his 
mortal extremity—but no farther do I know or seek.” 

** Tremble not, then, when you hear my name—when you know that 
a profligate, a hypocrite, a libertine, a gambler, a suborner, an unprin- 
cipled partisan, a perjured apostate—in one word, that EartHKeRN 
VitirieER—the newspaper libeller—the hireling of every party, the 
hackney scribe of all falsehood, has called you, at the dead hour of this 
dismal night, to hear the story of his life.” 

** Alas! what can I do for you?” said the priest, with an averted face, 
and in an altered tone. ‘* Nothing on earth or in heaven has escaped the 
malediction of your voice or your pen; even Holy Church, and I, the 
humblest of its ministry, have been denounced, with manifold execra- 
tions and slanders, by the very man who now solicits me to hear his 
confession and pronounce his absolution. Yet this shall not pervert 
my heart, nor prejudice my mind against you. Indeed, I pity your 
forlorn and friendless fate, and see that even in our probation, vice 
reaps its punishment, if virtue fails of her reward.’ ‘The pious confes- 
sor glanced around the wretched room, and fixing his meek eyes on the 
haggard and horrorstricken face of Vilifier, he prepared to listen pa- 
tiently to his abrupt and agitating confession. 

‘I know,” said the dying libeller, ‘* that it is a violation of the fun- 
damental law of our fraternity ever to reveal the secrets of the craft, or, 
on any occasion, to speak the truth, save when it may become a false- 
hood by common construction. ‘The newspaper is the oracle of fools, 
and the Nemesis of villains ; it multiplies, a thousand fold, the miseries 
and horrors it communicates; and it is, beyond all doubt, in the hands 
of ignorant and servile and unholy men, (and almost all are such who 
fill the cloace of its mammoth columns) an abhorrence and a curse.” 

** None can know its character so well as those who have contributed 
to make it what it is,’”’ said the priest. ‘* Go on with the frankness that 
marks your beginning.” 

*“*]T have lived in disguise and guile—in wanton wickedness and utter- 
most shame ; but [ must die with a naked face, and a heart of rottenness 
laid bare before the victims of my falsehoods. My father, one of the 
most turbulent agitators among a turbulent and ungovernable people, 
was a native of that inexhaustible island, which annually deluges these 
shores with fugitives and refugees. He was a patriot and a philanthropist, 
that is, he hated tythe and tax—advocated universal suffrage, provided 
he could enjoy the privileges of the demagogue, and asserted that there 
could be no liberty in Great Britain until every negro in the Colonies 
was emancipated, and every man in ould Ireland permitted to distil as 
much whiskey as it suited his pleasure to consume. He hated all 
Lords Lieutenant, Middlemen, Nobles, High Church incumbents, tax- 
gatherers, and guagers, and declaimed with infinite vehemence against the 
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usurpers of Milesian rights and immemorial immunities. In the midst, 
however, of his patriotic and benevolent designs and innovations, mis- 
fortunes befel him ; the exciseman detected a still on his premises—the 
bank of Drogheda discovered that he had mistaken another man’s name 
for his own, and appended it to a check for one hundred pounds, and a 
posse comitatus arrived to arrest him for an unlucky blunder, which 
he had probably committed with utter unconsciousness—it seems, he 
had cut the throat of a fellow traveller while discoursing on liberty, 
philanthropy, equality of rights, and community of goods. All these mis- 
fortunes happening together, my father deemed it wise and for his 
country’s good to join the great Western Confederacy of Republics, 
and there propagate specie and his species; accordingly, he was smug- 
gled on board of a merchant ship and transported to the Occidental Ar- 
cadia to renew his fortune under happier auspices. He had scarcely 
landed in New York—the rendezvous of all foreign delinquents—ere 
he entered into partnership with a scheming and invincible Yankee, 
whom he met during an evening excursion—and the grocery (which 
was but a mask for a dramshop) of Vilifier and Downeaster prospered 
exceedingly. ‘The ardent philanthropy of my father, and the cool dis- 
cretion and rigid morality of his partner were the earliest Mentors of 
my youth. Often did the former talk of liberty, reform, universal eman- 
cipation, and the glorious triumphs of human right, till his customers 
had swilled themselves into oblivion; and the latter discoursed of his 
infallible forefathers—the Puritans, and of the unrivalled excellencies 
of free schools and tract societies, sobriety and steady habits, until the 
frequenters of the sfore lost all power of volition and locomotion. ‘They 
who never deviate, in language, from the path of orthodox belief—who 
declaim vehemently against heresies and innovations; who contribute 
to the maintenance of existing institutions, and decry all novelty as the 
offspring of evil, will infallibly succeed in a world which voluntarily 
deludes itself with the outward shows of life. Subscribers to every 
thing public, that could ensure notoriety without cost, the firm of Vil- 
ifier and Downeaster attained, even in their day, to the reputation of a 
Tappan and a Garrison. Both married, and were proved by the cen- 
sus to be good citizens ; their wives were shrews, but very respectable, 
and termagants, but they. brought money to the coffers of the grocery. 
My father became a colonel of militia, police reporter for the newspa- 
pers, and one of the superintendants of the Free Coloured School; and 
Captain Downeaster, besides his military appointment, enjoyed the dig- 
nified municipal offices of Inspector of the Waterworks, (a sinecure,) 
and purveyor of Bridewell.”’ 

The priest interrupted the rapid narrative of the Libeller; ‘* After such 
a career, and in such a situation as yours, can you satirize and jest ?”’ 

**] jest not, Father! and for the satire, would to Him whom I have 
scorned and defied, that I had never ridiculed and denounced anything 
but folly and fraud. I should then die peaceably; but now—let me 
resume my confessions. I do not attribute the errors and sins, which 
have deformed and darkened my guilty being, wholly to the evil ex- 
ample of my father; I would not defile his memory with my crimes, 
nor screen my own miserable breast from the torture, by alleging that 
he initiated me into evil. But, after he escaped to this country, his 
wild and turbulent nature changed ; he became the man of policy, con- 
sulted the public, adored the world, and offered up everything on the 
profane shrine of common opinion. He was a zealous canvasser at 
elections ; a burning devotee in religious assemblies ; a doler of alms in 
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the newspapers ; a philanthropist in the eyes of the lookerson. Now, 
Father! I am a villain, and have been sometimes a hypocrite, but the 
latter I can be no longer; therefore, I hate these mongers in benevo- 
lence—these brokers of piety. ‘The world was deceived in my father 
—I saw it, for in his family he was unmasked. He told me when I 
was able to understand him, that deception was necessary to success ; 
that mental reservation and collusion were indispensable qualities ; that 
notoriety must be won though integrity was left behind ; and that every 
obstruction in my pathway might be removed by fraud or violence. It 
was expedient to maintain a fair name before the world only ; conscience 
or consciousness was a mere conventional term; laws were but land- 
marks to guide us to our prey; philanthropy was an admirable steed 
to ride to market, and religion an impenetrable mask to trade in. Thus 
was I taught—and I did not forget the lesson. At school, 1 combined 
the old reckless and audacious character of my father with his subse- 
quent profound hypocrisy, and the vulgar cunning of Downeaster, with 
the avarice and vixen temperament of my Jersey mother. Such a com- 
pound could not fail to make a villain; but I cultivated all my faculties ; 
I studied character; | scrutinized every glance and gesture of my play- 
mates, that I might know the innermost governing power of their hearts, 
and thus become their tyrant when they were men. I visited the haunts 
of infamy and overlooked the gamblers; I lurked in the corners of the 
police office to hear the adventures of vagabonds and sharpers; | dili- 
gently read the newspapers, that I might familiarize my mind with 
everything horrid and loathsome in human nature. My father hailed 
my improvement with delight, and my mother rejoiced that I so intui- 
tively followed her instructions. Indeed, I had learned more than 
eher imagined. At fourteen I had tried the skill of inveterate gamblers ; 
I could ride a racehorse like a professed jockey; I could pilfer when 
engaged in pretended purchases without fear of detection, and in the ca- 
pability of forging plausible truths, which yet were enormous falsehoods, 
I stood, even in the commercial metropolis of America, without a rival. 
I began to live in an atmosphere of falsehood; the first thought that 
arose in my mind, the first word that sprung to my lips, was untruth. 
I became an habitual false witness, and everything that occurred was 
misrepresented. I loved, even then, to prey upon the purest characters 
and to rend the gentlest hearts with anguish ; I was almost prepared to 
become a libeller by profession. But my father, though proud of my 
proficiency, desired to make me an adept in his system of philosophy ; 
therefore, he sent me to college, without removing me from the scene 
of my exploits, or the companionship of the depraved. Here opened a 
larger theatre of folly and vice, and the actors displayed a superior 
genius in evil. Here I received and imparted the rankest corruption, 
and absolutely gloated over impurity. Each incited the other to wicked- 
ness, and we became, (though with a show of good order, sobriety, and 
attachment to bookish lore,) a more licentious and demoralizing horde 
than all the Bedouins that roam the desert. Among our gang were some 
with whom I have since combined to denounce administrations that 
would not purchase us, and traduce characters too lofty, or too pure to 
solicit our forbearance. ‘Two of these are now colonels by courtesy, 
one of whom is as full of piety, paradox, and petulant humours as my 
father was, and the other as profane and profligate as I have ever been. 
Some young mechanics of the town, also, we adopted as our spies and 
prowlers ; and among the number of these, the most active and shame- 
less were three apprentices named Orris, Southworth, and Battson. 
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These filthy creatures were so unutterably vile, that even we were 
ashamed to be seen with them by daylight. They were our jackals, 

and hunted after sin to feed our fiendish appetites. We gave them the 

remnants and offals as their hire, and they became so accustomed to 
garbage, that, like the vultures, through their whole career, they would 
forsake the luxuries of a carnival to feast upon a carcass.—My soul 
grows wild and despairing as I recall and retrace the deeds we perpe- 
trated, and the scenes we defiled. We gambled desperately with the 

desperate wretches, whose appropriate home is in the hells that environ 

the Park; we drank madly with the inveterate and unconsuming drunk- 

ard, and roared forth the obscene songs of the orgies with voices thick 
and hoarse as those of devils in the palpable darkness of their prison- 

house. No honour was safe in our confidence—no virtue in our pre- 
sence; we plundered all who did not plunder us, and defiled every- 
thing which possessed no power of communicating additional defile- 
ment. When our means of excess were exhausted, | was employed 
to forge a lamentable tale to extract fresh sums from my father; and no 
one, not even Webb’s Daniel, could utter a more perfect series of 
falsehoods. When I failed in this (though I seldom failed), anything 
that fell conveniently in our way, was converted into cash among the 
Chatham pawnbrokers, and on we went again, triumphant desolators. 

Oh, how the horrors of the past thicken around me! blacker than the 

heart of the archfiend himself is the miserable spirit that shudders and 

recoils within me. Corruption has done her perfect work, and there is 

not on earth a wretch so damned as I am! Pity me, pity me, Father! 

though I am a being blasted by the breath of perdition, and doomed to 

feel the fangs of the demons gnawing—gnawing into the quivering core 

of my bosom !” 

**] doubt not,”’ said the priest, ‘‘ that could those you have slandered 
and wronged, behold your agonies and hear your confessions, they would 
rejoice, even in the uttermost misery, that they have escaped the pollu- 
tion that festers in your heart, and the remorse that must be to you, at 
least for ages, a burning hell. ‘The injured is ever happier than the in- 
jurer—the victim far more blest than the tyrant. But, go on, there 
may be light amid this darkness.”’ 

** No, Father, none ; no light—no redemption—no hope ! Evil counsels 
had never blinded me to the true nature of my deeds, and all the powers 
of earth and hell cannot lead far astray the mind that relies upon its 
Maker and itself for sustenance in the hour of temptation and trial. 
No, I have some manhood left even in despair and ruin, and it shall 
never be said that I imputed my crimes to pernicious instruction and 
rivalry in wickedness. Let the mighty trample, the virtuous execrate, 
the pure shun, and even the ministers of mercy consign me to the per- 
dition I deserve, but I will never seek a subterfuge for sin in examples 
which I imitated without coercion or peculiar enticement. I shall not 
aggravate my offences by alleging the falsehood that I was seduced into 
their commission. ‘TI’o a good heart and a right mind there is no such 
thing as seduction ; we err for our own pleasure—we forsake our integ- 
rity to enjoy a delicious delirium. Bad men abandon every holy princi- 
ple that allies them to humankind, to become gamblers, libertines, and 
suicides ; and frail woman sacrifices her honour, and repudiates her 
chastity to be the mockery of the midnight. Yet why does either fall? 
What bewilders and estranges them? seduction? No, it is the ungovern- 
ed passion of an evil nature which loves the intoxication that maddens. 
But enough of this—I should not moralize. My career of debauchery 
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was like a torrent of the Andes; and it ended as suddenly. One of 
our companions was an ill clerk, though an unparalleled rogue ; he filled 
up a needed check with an inelegant inaccuracy which led him first to 
Bridewell and then to Blackwell’s Island. After he had wrought the foun- 
dations of many a mansion, which was occupied by speculators little 
better than himself, he came to me to get a new name and employment ; 
and I, grateful for his past services in suffering for my sins, recom- 
mended him in my newspaper to the independent and impartial suflrages 
of the democracy as a candidate for the justiceship of one of the Ward 
Courts. Accordingly, the profligate, and forger, and convict of other 
days, now dispenses his decrees as a justiciary of the city of New York. 
Another of our converts having been seized by a strange suffocating 
palpitation of the heart whenever he passed the City Hall, resolved to 
journey into the western country for his health. A few years after- 
wards, he was announced in my journal as ** the celebrated Reverend Dr 
* * *, who would preach in * * Chapel, before the ‘Temperance and 
Abolition Societies.”’ A third of our confederates suddenly became a 
married man, and, having retrieved his character, sustained through life 
the reputation of a zealous persecuior of all youthful errors, male and 
female, whether they sprang from too little honour or too much love. 
Three of the devil’s pillars had fallen; the others could not stand long. 
My father blamed me for permitting the world to think that I could not 
sin without detection; the old president of the college fancied that I 
entertained a passion for his books and his daughter, and, though -he 
was no friend to the Malthusian doctrine, yet he did not praise the latter 
for disproving its practicability ; so, having alluded to the relations in 
which I stood, I advised my father to withdraw me from college, and 
hush all questionings by his liberality and tact. It was done; and after 
one year’s experience and knowledge of collegiate morals, | was ready 
to start boldly forward in the world—the most unhesitating and shame- 
less villain that ever polluted its bosom. 

‘** My father was now assured of my peculiar fitness to supersede him 
in his office of police reporter to the newspapers ; accordingly, | became 
an habitual haunter of all those dens of disease, desperation, impiety, 
and infamy, called the inferior courts of law. I felt a fiendish delight 
in pourtraying private griefs for public ridicule; I caricatured agony and 
made puns on vulgar miseries; | hated independence of opinion, or a 
lofty personal demeanour, and, therefore, on all oceasions, held it up to 
universal derision. If married people, like mad idiots, required that 
the law should settle their domestic litigations, I described the whole 
ease with countless witty addenda of my own, and all the world perused 
the record ere the illmatched were fairly reconciled to renewed bondage. 
If an unhappy daughter had been beguiled from her parents, and they, 
in the anguish of their bereavement, had discovered her among the va- 
gabonds of the night, in the office of police, there was not a friend or 
acquaintance of the wretched father, within a hundred miles of his dwell- 
ing, who was not immediately informed of his child’s dishonour and 
his own unavailing attempts to rescue her. When the only heir of 
fame, hardly won, or of wealth, virtuously acquired, fell into the myriad 
snares that beset the youth of our great metropolis, I caused his name 
to appear at length, in my police report, in company with all the maud- 
lin vagrants, burglars, eyprians, and blackguards of every degree (ex- 
cept the chiefest, for the newsmongers pay secretly for their indulgences, ) 
and it was not my fault if the young gentleman did not appear, the next 
day, in the coroner’s report as a suicide. Everything was made public ; 
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the incoherent and almost unconscious declarations of those, who, for 
the first time, had fallen into the meshes around them, were published 
as demonstrations of hardened guilt; the indignant ejaculations of out- 
raged feeling and insulted truth were called audacious perjuries; and the 
brokenhearted lamentations of the homeless, the forsaken, the despair- 
ing were so interwoven with perverted statements, that all the world 
believed them to be unequivocal confessions of the alleged offence.* 
Thus I went on, an anonymous, irresponsible libeller, persecuting the 
unfortunate, converting frailty into confirmed vice, publishing a single 
deed of indiscretion, and thereby branding a momentary forgetfulness 
with perpetual infamy, and blasting the names and memories of the living 
and the dead with the siroc breath of a newspaper spy—a hireling in- 
former—a thrice damned traitor to the human heart and the God of 
Nature. 

‘In this infernal system of wholesale slander—by which the holiest 
feelings, dearest interests, and most private thoughts of thousands are 
exposed to a misjudging and cruel world—lI was aided by the exe- 
erable pettifoggers, that throng the purlieus of the City Hall and the 
Ward Courts. Scavenger vultures of the law, they glut their voracious 
appetite on the very garbage and filth of the lowest vice. Employed 
by none except the vilest, they can breathe only in an atmosphere as 
reeking and corrupt as their own hearts; and obscenity, blackguardism, 
and blasphemy are the chosen weapons of their brutal assaults. No 
two gangs can be more closely or naturally allied than these pettifoggers 
and the condottieri of the newspaper press. Each aids the other in the 
nefarious designs which are common to both, and both abhor and curse 
all that is pure, exalted, and enlarged. With one of these prowling 
jackals I was intimately associated; (I confess it with extreme shame, 
for there are degrees of depravity and selfdamnation, and my heart could 
not be so rotten as his, even if it united the loathsomeness of Hinnom 
with the atrocities of Gehenna;) I say, | was the intimate and copartner 
in every kind of iniquity, of one Fletcher, who excelled even Down- 
easter in impudence and low cunning, and rivalled my old friend, the 
convict-justice, in the depth of his acquirements and the integrity of his 
arguments and decisions. 

This unprincipled meddler and worker of mischief was one of 
the many hordes that infest and infect every metropolis. Without 
honour or feeling, he possessed just enough of knowledge and ability, 
such as they were, to stir up quarrels and foment dissensions, that he 
might appropriate the profits of vexatious lawsuits. ‘To the true vulgar 
Yankee smirk and sneer, and a scurril wit, he added the dogged obsti- 
nacy and brutal insolence of a Dutch boor; and, that he might be called 
faithful to the dishonourable people who hired him to browbeat and 
blackguard, he would blaspheme his Creator and crucify anew the Re- 


* While these sheets are passing through the press, the newspapers themselves 
have afforded strong confirmation of the atrocious system of police reports. One 
Langtree, or Attree, or Swingletree, (for these creatures are rife with alias,) a 
police reporter for Webb’s Daniel, has been severely ehastised and beaten by 
some person who had, doubtless, suffered under the nefarious calumnies of the 
newsmongers and their hirelings. This is one of the inquisitorial officials, 
who move in darkness and mystery, and pour the adderlike venom of their evil 
nature into the hearts of their victims; and no rational being can wonder or regret 
that these anonymous slanderers should receive their reward, It is to be re- 
oretted that their masters do not share it. 
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deemer whom he scorned.* Such was one of my allies when I was 
merely a police reporter for the newspapers; I have been confederated 
with many such in a larger sphere of mischief. 

‘** My masters, Slaverer and Scattersin, were so much pleased with 
the bitterness and profligacy of my disposition, that they resolved to 
purchase me for their wholesale use. This, Father, is a strong phrase, 
a humiliating confession—almost a solecism and a paradox: but, never- 
theless, it is woefully true. ‘The Daily Press is conducted by a gang of 
mercenaries: each one has his employment assigned, and if, on any 
occasion, he dares to think like a man, feel like a human being, or 
act like a Christian, he is instantly deprived of his livelihood. He must 
adopt the prejudices, the evil passions, the perverted opinions of his 
masters, and, when they command, asperse the purest character, and 
traduce the dearest friend that adorns and blesses life. On such condi- 
tions Webb’s Daniel and Stone’s 'Turnstool earn their bread. But these 
terms did not afflict me. I had no feelings to sacrifice and no principles 
to lose. ‘Therefore, I recommended a foreign fugitive, who escaped 
Tyburn by a miracle, to fill my place in the police office, and took my 
station as chief political editor of the ‘Tammany Gazette. Here, to my 
astonishment, I found the debauched mechanic Orris, filling the station of 
literary editor, though the fellow knew no more of literature than he did 
of virtue or honour. Battson, on a petty salary, just enough to elicit his 
malignity, was reporter for ‘Tammany Hall and the Five Points; and 
Southworth was visiter general of all the haunts of vice and dens of 
infamy. Mr Slaverer received our aristocratic visitants and supervised 
the publication of all news in fashionable high life; and Mr Scattersin, 
jostling aside the democracy, or gliding snakelike through their greasy 
ranks, roared and shouted like a squatter in a conflagrated canebrake, 
to propitiate or overawe the sovereign ochlocracy. My office was to 
assail, with equal violence and venom, every party, sect and individual 
that was not bound, body and soul, to the faction of my employers. 
This was done without fear or remorse; for all bravoes are cowards, 
and newshawkers will not fight, though they are sometimes chastised. 
I witnessed the bargain, when my masters sold themselves and their 
slaves to the highest bidder; and, as they changed their banner accord- 
ing to the prospect of obtaining prize money, it often cost me a half 
hour’s deliberation on the happiest method of saying that I was a jour- 
neyman liar by trade. All difficulties, however, soon vanished, and I 
jested at noon and drank till midnight with the very men whom I de- 


* Could we boast of being acquainted with the mysteries of newsmongering, 
we should imagine that the picture here pourtrayed by Mr Vilifier was intend- 
ed to represent that quarrelsome attorney, bedlam ranter and mischievous luna- 
tic—who forsook his country when all just men had forsaken him—and became 
in a foreign land an apostate and a renegade—a calumniator of his fatherland, 
and the pensioned utilitarian of the Corypheus of utilitarianism—we mean, the 
notorious Joun Neat. No man in this Repablie has inflicted more dishonour 
on American Literature; no man has dared like him, to vilify and abuse Ameri- 
can authors, and pander to the worst prejudices of the worst tories abroad; and 
no man like him has been indebted to the pity, which his madness excites, for 
exemption from that punishment which his libels have demanded. In our com- 
passion for him, we regret that he wants the comforts of a madhouse; in our 
respect for the manners and morals of New England, we deplore the unrestrain- 
ed existence of such a man. Every evil passion, which low birth and ill breed- 
ing could engender, or ignorance augment, or impurity confirm, reigns triumph- 
ant in heart so utterly corrupt, that repentance is as hopeless as reformation is 
impossible. 
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nounced, the next morning, as the most corrupt and atrocious villains. 
When they challenged me, as some did, I told them that their wine was 
so excellent, it had caused a tremour in my pistol hand, and therefore 
I begged to decline the intended honour of being shot. When they 
threatened to prosecute me, I referred them to my masters, and Mr 
Slaverer grew so soft and slippery, and Mr Seattersin so boisterously 
patriotic, that the menace dissolved in a bumper of champaigne. When 
they collected with palpable designs of flagellation, 1 courteously in- 
sinuated that my particular friend, Mr Van Sansatear, the convict jus- 
tice of the Ward Court, had especial cognizance of all such matters. 
Thus I escaped them all, and went on with my daily columns of 
conscious falsehood, which were thrown into the faces of all passen- 
gers by steamboat or stage, all dwellers in hotels, and almost every 
occupant of house or hovel in the city. Yet, if we grew rich by our profli- 
gate calumnies, I resolved that no really intellectual and honest man 
should do so; and, therefore, on all occasions, | deprecated the impudent 
attempts which were made by literary beggars to establish a contempti- 
ble periodical, and ridiculed the projectors as charlatans and impostors. 

‘** From the day of their original settlement of a wild and savage 
wilderness, the Americans have displayed a passionate avidity for news 
and novelties, whether for good or for evil. News arouses the villager 
from his listnessness, the citizen from dreams of debauchery, the 
ancient maiden from melancholy retrospections and languid matrons 
from the gulf of household cares. All cisatlantics consume it: for it en- 
hances their interests, or their love of scandal or their delight in human 
calamity. ‘Therefore, the newsmongers deem the whole continent, and 
its transferable contents, their property to use or abuse, as it suits their 
pleasure. ‘They ordain that no literature shall exist but such as their 
hired blockheads shall promulgate; that booksellers shall look to them 
for proclamations and puffs; that authors, in every department of let- 
ters, shall fawn and flatter them or endure the ordeal of their obscene 
und malignant calumny; and that no man, in politics, science, religion, 
literature, or the arts, shall dare to entertain an independent opinion. 
Such is the newspaper system—I confess it to my shame—my infamy. 
Such is the system which is the deadliest foe to the intelligence, the 
honour, the liberty of this country. Ninetenths of the conductors of the 
newspaper press are as ignorant and unjust, as venal and corrupt as the 
Klephtes that defile Marathon or the Irish that defile everything. All 
have their price and may be bought like beasts in the market; but, 
worse than any beast save an alligator or a hyena, they seize the first 
opportunity to gore or crush their buyer. Well, the paramount pur- 
pose is to monopolize the entire periodical patronage of the country ; 
and, therefore, no demoniac can be convulsed with greater fury than 
that which frenzies the newsmongers whenever an independent literary 
work comes forth. ‘They embrace every occasion to injure, traduce and 
vilify it. ‘They assail the personal character of the editor, and involve 
his dearest relatives in their accursed schemes of malice. They call 
all subse riptions obtained for such a work charities—gifts made to beg- 
garly importunity—weeping solicitations, and gross impostures; w hile 
they, themselves, with their insolent gangs of canvassers, collectors, 
boy-hawkers and omnipresent printers’ devils, are the uttermost curse 
and abomination of the entire Confederae y. All this I confess, I hope, 
with penitence—I am sure, with humiliation; for much have I contri- 
buted to the dishonour and degradation of my country. I have seen the 
ardent youth of genius, in the glorious dawn of his intellect and sensi- 
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bility, blighted by newspaper falsehood, obscured by the raven wings 
of Exvy, and left, a desolate, heartbroken creature on the desert of 
life. I have seen him turn eyes glowing with thought and feeling on 
the merciless foes that beleaguered him, and ery in a voice of anguish 
‘what have I done to be thus hunted like a beast?’ Yet none deigned 
any reply, save a sneer and scoff: and the youth departed, stricken 
with despair. I have ridiculed such anguish as this—I have laughed at 
Genius blighted by the Liar’s breath, and revelled in the idea of 
its ruin.” 

‘** Yes,”’ said the priest, who had listened to the rapid recital with 
evident discomposure,—*‘ and now Retribution has come upon you, and 
the agony and shame you inflicted are borne down upon your heart by 
the hand of the Avenging Angel. I came at your earnest desire—I have 
listened as my duty bade me, and, however it tortures me, I will hear 
all you have to confess; but I tell you now, wretched man! that in 
comparison with you the burglar, the highwayman, and even the man- 
slayer are guiltless; for they consume but the temporary dwelling, 
snatch the purse or end the life which is perilled, whereas you deprive 
your victims of a home on earth, tear the last crumb from the famished 
clutch, and make that life, which your cruelty spares, a burden and a 
curse. But I sit to hear not to speak now; in what more you have to 
relate be brief, for | am wearied with the wickedness you pourtray. 
The frankness of your confession is commendable, but the spirit, that 
has actuated your life, is truly demoniacal; with the Ancients a slanderer 
and a devil were synonymous.” 

**T know it!’’ cried the Libeller with a loud and wailing voice. “1 
know it well. I did not sin from ignorance, but in defiance of con- 
science, knowledge, divine and human laws. I sacrificed the spirit of 
Truth on the altar of lucre. I plunged headlong into Tartarus to drag 
up from the Stygian darkness blacker and more fiendish falsehoods: | 
wonder not that you shudder and denounce me, for I am execrable to 
myself. But it was not only against the sensitive and delicate child of 
thought that I breathed the deadliest calumnies. ‘There are some who 
feel the pride and grandeur of genius more intensely than the charms 
of its quiet beauty and lonely sweetness. Some of those, who are 
most highly gifted, are resolute, daring and unconquerable. Their 
moral courage is a tower of strength, which endures the most sangui- 
nary siege with invincible firmness. ‘These were the men I envied and 
hated the most. I felt no such power in myself; 1 knew I could not, 
for a moment, sustain the torments which they manfully confronted—the 
showers of burning and poisoned arrows which were driven back from 
their impenetrable shields. One of these was a poet, who from his birth- 
hour was surrounded by foes or traitors. He was the very son of sor- 
row, and calamity had been the companion of his poverty. But he 
swerved not, quailed not, hesitated not an instant in the extremest want 
and darkest peril. He knew himself—he knew the world. Popularity 
he despised, for he aspired to fame. Calumnies—and I, aided by all 
my confederates, uttered the most insidious and the worst—affected 
him no more than if they had been breathed by a samiel over Sahara. 
He never laughed, searcely smiled at anything—but his haughty self- 
possession, his wrapt reserve, the fixed resolution of his glance, and 
the sarcastic curl of his lips manifested a man whom Death alone could 
subdue. Though often forsaken, yet he never forsook himself. The 
seemed to expect no friendship, no sympathy beyond the sphere of his 
own household, and therefore was ever prepared for war. ‘ Guerre @ 
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outrance’’ seemed to be his unchangeable motto. I hated this man 
with the hate of hell; he scorned me—he defied whole battalions 
of dragooning newsmongers—he trampled legions of lies under his 
feet, and went onward undeterred, as if his path was the flowery road 
to paradise.” 

‘** Virtue creates flowers wherever it wanders,”’ said the priest; ‘‘ and 
the conscious spirit of rectitude is more invincible than myriads of 
mercenaries.” 

‘*]t was certainly so with him,” continued the Libeller. ‘* Scarce a 
day passed that I did not assail him and his. I called him a reverend im- 
postor, though he had never been a clergyman nor a pretender; I ridi- 
culed his poetry as bombastic misanthropy, and denounced every deed 
of his life as disgraceful to himself and dangerous to society. I insi- 
nuated that he had committed crimes unrevealed; I asserted that he was 
an adventurer, a profligate beggar, an ungrateful villain; and I rejoiced 
to see that he was abandoned by all except two or three highminded 
men who really did know him. I saw this—for I watched him, that I 
might bring him imploring to my presence, if not for himself, at least 
for the young innocent family that depended on his exertions. But he 
came not; often he passed me on the street, with uplifted head and eyes 
severe: but no other notice did he ever deign to bestow upon me than 
the occasional manifestation of unutterable abhorrence and loathing. 
How he lived I know not; for persecutors, of which I was the chief, 
had driven him from every employment which he sought, and robbed 
him of almost every friend on earth. Still was he seen, the same re- 
served, meditative and haughty being as ever; still his heart was strong, 
his mind vivid, and his affections devoted to the few that loved him. I 
should have been touched with admiration but for the intensity of my 
envy and hate. I had sworn to destroy him—to break his heart, to 
blight his genius, to banish him even from the common humanities of 
the world, and make him, what I had represented him to be, a villain, a 
wretch, an outlaw—and the infernal pride of my nature could not endure 
the idea of defeat. 

‘“*'The personal courage of this poor, almost friendless poet could be 
exceeded only by his fortitude; yet his sensibilities were peculiarly 
excitable and his passions vivid. ‘Therefore, I determined on new 
assaults; I resolved to touch his feelings by pretending to become his 
friend, and meanwhile to leave calumny and abuse to Orris, who was 
singularly fitted to enact the hypocritical secandalmonger. His great blue 
goggling eyes, like those of a dead sheep, protruded with idiotic joy 
from his flabby and uameaning face, at this announcement; for he loved 
to asperse and vilify everything above him, and the poet had immor- 
talized his folly by a caustic epigram: so, while I attempted to inveigle 
myself into the good graces of my victim, Orris went audaciously to 
work, and his zeal was seconded by every newsmonger and poetaster 
throughout the country. In this case I thought daring frankness and 
bold defiance of even common decency the best introduction; accord- 
ingly, I sought out the poet in his lodging, and with a front of brass, 
extended my hand and said that I was his friend—Mr Vilifier. He 
recoiled as if he felt the cold slimy coil of a serpent, and motioned me 
to a seat in the midst of his family. I felt like Satan in Eden, but in- 
stantly began to talk of his genius, his lovely children, his enviable for- 
tune and other commonplaces of impertinence. ‘Sir,’ said he, as I 
paused to forge some new falsehood, ‘ may I inquire the purport of this 
singular visit?’ ‘It is all for your good, my dear poet!’ I replied. ‘I 
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have wronged you much—I confess it frankly; I wish to be your 
friend—how happy I would be to see you prosper! Indeed, I have 
been mistaken—these children—this fireside assure me that you are not 
a villain !’ I was going on with other rhetorical flourishes of con- 
scious treachery, when I felt an iron gripe at my throat and was lifted 
from my chair with a quickness and violence that astounded me. ‘ Ay!’ 
said the incensed poet, ‘‘and take this additional assurance that your 
victim will never be your dupe. ‘Take this,’’ and a blow, that covered 
my face with my heart’s own blackness, precipitated me beyond the 
outer door—* take this as a demonstration that | know you, and as a 
receipt in full for all the services you have rendered me!’ I might have 
anticipated this denouement, had I been less confident of my arts of in- 
trigue and more aware of the unswerving and undaunted spirit which I 
was betraying. I visited him, however, to bring him, by any means, 
within the immediate sphere of my vengeance. I had failed in the 
express object of my mission, but his decision and violence furnished 
me with an opportunity to assail him, his character, his person, his 
talents, every individual of his family, with a directness, virulence and 
overwhelming accumulation of accusations and epithets, which, I doubt- 
ed not, would result in his irretrievable damnation. I dared not drag 
him to the police office, for Judge Wyman is a magistrate whom it is 
not easy to deceive nor safe to tamper with; therefore, I resorted to the 
weapons of my trade, and there was no crime, no folly, which I did not 
assert or insinuate against him. I pourtrayed our interview; I described 
myself as actuated by pity and a charitable desire to alleviate the mise- 
ries of a wretched poet in a filthy garret, surrounded by children beg- 
gared and starved by his laziness. I said that I went to his squalid 
lodgings to aid and counsel him; that he had burst into a fiendish pas- 
sion at my rebuke, and, notwithstanding the remonstrances of his 
family, who dreaded and abhorred him, had inflicted upon me grievous 
bodily harm. I concluded by warning the public against this vagabond, 
this impostor, this lazy worthless wretch, this unnatural son, husband 
and father. The article occupied two whole columns; I chuckled and 
gloated over the prospect with a devil’s ecstacy. ‘ Now I shall crush 
him,’ said 1. But let all calumniators beware!—I had betrayed my- 
self. My attack was so ferocious, that it disgusted even Scattersin,—it 
was so gross, vulgar and profane that Slaverer was quite horrified. 
‘ Who is this poet, so terribly abused in the Tammany ?’ said the world. 
‘He must have merit, or he could not attract such malevolence as this.’ 
1 was defeated even in the very hour of my anticipated triumph. My 
animosity, maddened by his defiance, had grown too vindictive even for 
a newspaper libeller and the devourers of scandal. Malignity poisoned 
itself, and the intended victim daily gained friends without seeking 
them. Slaverer was under the necessity of recanting many of my 
scandals, and Scattersin resolutely rebuked me for my violences. 
*“* Never abuse a man, Sir, with such bitterness, unless it is demanded 
by patriotism ;”’ he meant, by the party which owned him. ‘Thus was 
I interdicted any farther original defamation, but I copied all that the 
Yankees uttered against the blasphemer of the Daily Press, though their 
foul seurrility and drivelling attempts to be smart were really too con- 
temptible even for the Tammany Gazette. ‘This signal failure was an 
ill omen; and it was speedily followed by actual calamities. I had long 
been an idolator or iconoclast, as my buyers bade me; and, within as 
many years, had eulogized and execrated not less than six hostile fac- 
tions. Newspapers are ephemera, but they may be preserved; alas, 
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that they ever should be! The poet, whom I had done my best to ruin, 
reviewed my whole career, copied and compared my hireling opinions 
and extravagances, and thus, by a single effort, held me up, convicted 
by my own words, to the contempt and abhorrence of every honest man. 
I tried to jest, but it was too late; the revenge was complete—I was a 
moral suicide. ‘l’o crown all, Slaverer and Scattersin, having gambled 
in stocks and speculated with true metropolitan avidity, suddenly be- 
came bankrupts, despatched all their mercenaries, discontinued the 'Tam- 
many, were prosecuted for fraudulent schedules and blackguarded by 
Fletcher, escaped on account of their respective gentility and patriot- 
ism, and disappeared in the Lethe of the West, to arise in another re- 
public and renew the same career. Orris absconded to the Quaker 
City and became the most notorious libeller there. Southworth es- 
caped to Rogues’ Island, and acquired the reputation of being the most 
shameless liar in all Christendom. For myself, I had forestalled my 
income, and was utterly unprovided for the morrow. My father, mo- 
ther and Downeaster were all dead, and their fortunes had been, long 
ago, distributed. | was notorious certainly, but universally scorned 
and abhorred, except by a few newsmongers as degraded and execrable 
as myself; and none, but the lowest of all petty libellers—the penny 
dailies—would employ me. I became desperate—gambled and drank 
to drown despair—and buried myself in this den to grovel and blas- 
pheme and die. 

‘* Now, Father! I have, with much pain of mind and body, given 
you an outline of my wretched life. I have done so, because remorse, 
if not repentance, demanded it, and because others are following the 
very same dark; path that is now leading me to perdition. Ido not 
ask for absolution now—lI know it cannot be granted; my crimes are 
too great. No impulses, no sudden provocations goaded me on; I was 
a deliberate persecutor—a passionless assassin of reputation—a fiend 
that feasted on the agonies of the innocent soul. And now I know my 
doom, | know—oh, that horrible pang! lift me in merey—say—O 
God !—must this agony last forever—forever ?”’ 

‘* Farewell, defiler of purity—assassin of the spirit’s life! Depart to 
endure the Almighty wrath you have provoked and the torture you 
have inflicted!” As the Priest uttered his malison, he turned to leave 
the deathbed, and the accusing and accursed spirit of the Libeller de- 
parted to its home of horror. 


STANZAS 


Suggested by the ** Nursery Scene,” a picture by C. Giovanni Thompson, repre- 
senting the head of a boy resting on the bosom of his sister. 


By Arsert G. Greene, Esa. 


How deep beyond all utterance is the joy 
Which thou, fair sister of that gentle boy, 

Dost feel, as on thy calm, untroubled breast 
He seeks his wonted, welcome place of rest ; 
And in his warm and innocent caress, 

His young eye beams with love and happiness. 
How deep, and yet how tranquil is its flow! 
Who cannot read it in that living glow 

Of pure affection, which thy heart hath sent 
To thy fair brow, so mutely eloquent! 
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And can it be, that when a few short years 
Have swiftly fled, your hearts can be so changed 
By the world’s cares, its jealousies and fears, 
That ye, unconsciously, may be estranged ? 
Your young hopes faded: your affections cold; 
And hours like this forgotten?—Can it be, 
That if, in after time, ye should behold 
This image of your joyous infancy, 
Your hearts, unwarmed, unmelted by the view, 
May doubt if e’er this pictured scene were true. 


The thought is sad, where that young head may lie 
Perchance, when those few fleeting years have passed 
Beneath the burning heat of India’s sky, 
Or shivering in the northern tempest’s blast ; 
And, when the light shall leave that beaming eye, 
Where it may sink, where it may lie, at lastt— 
Perhaps, o’erburden’d with its weight of care, 
It may sink down in sorrow to the dust ; 
Or stung by shame and tortured by despair, 
Its weak and failing springs of life may burst ; 
Or, it may lie, in agony and pain, 
On the rent battlefield or bloody deck ; 
Or, ’mid the raging of the hurricane, 
Go down in some stormrent, night-foundered wreck— 
To find its everlasting place of sleep 
In the dark caverns of the boundless deep. 
And when thy head, fair boy, is far away 
From the loved pillow where it doth repose, 
What unknown sorrows in that coming day 
Around that fond and gentle breast may close. 
What gnawing cares to that warm heart may cling! 
What baffled hope apply its ceaseless sting! 
What secret grief may then within it dwell! 
What woes unspoken and unspeakable ! 
What life-consuming pangs that bosom hide, 
Which, once, to shield from harm, thou wouldst have gladly died! 


I love to gaze on your mute loveliness, 


Forgettul of the magic power of art ; 
And, while I feel the power which ye possess 
To elevate and purify the heart, 
I will not think what future years may bring 
Of care, of sorrow, and of suffering. 
No—still thus ever tranquil be that breast 
On which thy head, in innocence, doth rest, 
Fair boy!—No heavier burden may it bear— 
But be thy gentle head forever pillowed there! 


MY 
Oxp friend, farewell! with whom full 
many a day 
Of mingled mirth and grief hath roll’d 
away. 
No more thy form retains its sable dye, 
But like grey beauty, palls upon the eye. 
And shall I then forget thy brighter hue, 
Sell thee a slave to yonder hoarse- 
mouth’d Jew? 
Forbid it Gratitude—forbid it, Shame ! 
That were a deed would blacken South- 
worth’s name. 
Thou poor old man, whose brow is 
trench’d with care, 
VOL. VINO. XXXI. 


OLD BLACK 


COAT. 

Stretch’d on the claycold earth thy 
bosom bare, 

Had I but half of Clodio’s glittering 
store, 

Thy breast should heave with misery 
no more ; 

Yet take the scanty pittance I bestow, 

This coat shall shield thee from the 
winter’s snow. 

Vain are the rich man’s toils, the proud 
man’s brags, 

Men turn to dust—and broadcloth turns 
to rags! 


20 











COLLEGIATE VACATIONS 


4s Connected with the Prescribed Course of Study. 


By J. M. Van Buren, or Union Co.iece. 


In broaching this subject, I am conscious that I tread on delicate 
ground. A long course of habitual compliance with the present rules 
of College life has, I fear, so far settled their propriety in the minds 
of many great and worthy men, that the present system is deemed by 
them the best and safest that can be adopted to secure the end in view. 
To swerve from this established course, would be looked upon as the 
subversiun of all that is rendered sacred by the reverence of antiquity, 
and supremely worthy of our confidence, by the mighty hosts that have 
issued from these classic halls, and mounted the sublime heights 
of civil and literary distinctions. But this view, although bearing the 
face of truth on its outward form, has not the heart within. ‘That man- 
kind would rather endure present evils, than suffer the intrusion of 
change, is confirmed by almost every circumstance in life. Philosophy 
teaches us that the bond of habit is with difficulty broken; by often 
and continued repetition, it winds and winds its soft and silken threads 
around its victim, until the entire man is enveloped, and every nerve 
and muscle are brought into subjection to its dictates. Even in this 
land of freedom, where new light is blazing upon us from every side, 
dissipating the darkness of ignora...c, unfolding new principles i 
science, and instructing the skill of the arts, in a manner never before 
equalled, we see, in a multitude of cases, that communities adhere, 
with almost a pious reverence, to the manners and customs of their an- 
cestors, which were the offspring either of ignorance, or of causes 
now no longer operating. Men, in every occupation, are often seen to 
follow the most toilsome way of duty, merely by the blind impulse of 
habit. ‘This, then, is the age to have ourselves loosely clad in these ha- 
biliments. Some may startle at this, and have their fears awakened by 
the instability of human character; which, say they, would be the cer- 
tain and dire result. But, let such remember that every act that will 
not bear the light of reason, and the dictates of uncontaminated moral 
principle, is unworthy for a moment to be harboured in their bosoms. 
With these unerring guides, why need they fear to break through 
the bars of forms and customs. If some bold spirits had not stepped 
forth to vindicate our freedom, we had yet remained to grovel and 
drudge under the same distinctive forms, which now hold in willing 
bondage thousands of our national kinsmen. What but the reverence 
for antiquity and ancestral institutions, and the blind impulse of habi- 
tual action, are the reins that an Eastern Prince, or even many an Eu- 
ropean Emperor holds in his hands, to direct the progress, and ensure 
the perpetuity of his government. We here see one most alarming trait 
in human character; that is, to rest satisfied with present attainments, 
to adopt the same course in this age that our fathers took in theirs, 
to follow, from age to age, the same established system, without ever 
enquiring what the circumstances of our condition demand. But man 
was made to go forward, and not to take the same steps over again that 
his parent took, merely for the reason that his parent chose them ; he is 
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endowed with faculties that become greater and stronger at every new 
effort; that carry him onward and onward, setting no bounds to his pro- 
gress. We may then say, that the fact of any institution having ex- 
isted, and received the approval of many that have gone before us, is no 
just reason why it should not come under a new inspection at every 
new advance in knowledge. 

Our country is new, and so are most of its institutions, and these are 
fitly adapted to the character of its people ; but still there remain some 
forms of the institutions of other days :—if these are found to possess 
the spirit of Americanism, they are then worth our care, and should be 
cherished. But, before we concede this, we must try them by our 
standard, and see whether they meet the exigencies of our country. 
Some have been loud in their complaints, that the hand of destruction 
was raised against the many fair seeming fabrics of antiquity. But, let 
their unmanly howlings flee away with the idle winds, while the beings, 
they so much reverence, bow to the spirit of our institutions, and the 
age we live in. With these preliminary observations, we have fairly 
opened the way to meet some of the established customs in the course 
of studies required by the present system of our College Regulations. 
Through all the changes and revolutions that have been going on in our 
country, these have stood unmoved, bearing the same marked features, 
at least those that I shall here arraign, that they possessed in the mo- 
ther country for centuries past. In the regular course of study, as now 
prescribed, at least four months of each year are set apart for vacations; 
and these are divided into three separate portions; at the regular return 
of these, each student is expected to suspend study, and go home for the 
purpose of recruiting his physical and mental constitution. Our ob- 
jections will be principally directed against the above division of time 
into study and recreation. It is supported by all sound physiologists, 
that, in order to secure the perpetuity and healthy exercise of ovr phy- 
sical and mental functions, they should be both regularly and connec- 
tedly exercised. Thus it appears that one cannot exist and flourish in- 
dependent of the other,—that the decay of the one must be followed by 
the decay of the other, and that the death of the one must succeed the 
death of the other. ‘The course of education, as now pursued, is then 
a direct violation of the laws of nature ;—and what are its consequen- 
ces? In one instance, premature death blasts the hopes of the fond 
parent—in another the bodily functions are impaired and the mental 
powers soon become capable of a morbid action only ; so that the young 
man, just ready to enter upon the active duties of life, finds himself en- 
tirely incapacitated; and is, in every effort, only reminded of his for- 
mer indiscretion, which has been the cause of his present feeble bodv. 
How many who have obtained the highest college honours have, by this 
unequal exercise of their faculties, planted the seeds of death in their 
constitutions which they could never after eradicate! ‘The facts on re- 
cord, and those that now every day occur of premature death or physi- 
cal debility, are the strongest proofs against this prescribed course of stu- 
dy. The diligent student, after having impaired his health by too close ap- 
plication, is advised to lengthen the time of his vacation, and thus to keep 
his mental faculties for a longer period in a state of inactivity, while his 
bodily are unremittingly employed; thus he flies from one extreme to an- 
other. If it should so happen, that by this course his constitution is some- 
what improved, he is only again prepared to return to his studies, and 
once more to prostrate himself at the shrine of his own destruction. The 
effects of this course are indelibly marked on the constitutions of those 
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who have fully complied with it. This, then, we say, is a clear proof in 
the eyes of all men, that the course here pursued is at war with the 
fundamental principles of our nature. Who could live under the con- 
finement of three months’ inactivity, with only the expectation of one 
month’s exertion at the end! What frame of iron will not break beneath 
the accumulated influence of three months’ mental exertion, without 
bodily exercise? If any think that the evils here named are two large- 
ly stated, let them for their own satisfaction trace the early death or 
permanent debility of body that in every institution so often present 
themselves under these circumstances. 

It would seem by this plan of alternate study and relaxation, that the 
student was expected at each vacation to lay in a store of health and 
exercise to last him through the succeeding term of three months. 
But how ill does this comport with nature’s plan; she requires that 
these commodities should be collected for daily use, and not hoarded 
up to the acquisition of a full month. Like the manna in the wilder- 
ness, exercise must be collected from day to day, like that it cannot be 
kept in store, or it loses its salutary effects upon the bodily functions. 

But we have another serious objection to the present course ; instead 
of advancing the intellectual acquirements, as it professes to do, we 
would unhesitatingly assert, both on the grounds of experience and the 
principles of physiology, that its certain effect is actually to retard the 
progress of study. What organ of our frame, let it be a hand or a foot, 
when thrown into disuse for a month, does not lose its dexterity in 
the performance of its former movements? ‘Thus by setting the seve- 
ral organs of the brain at rest, which, during termtime, have been 
actively employed, they must, by the laws which govern their actions, 
necessarily lose their capacity for discharging their previous duty. 
Regular and continuous application is by the economy of our nature ren- 
dered necessary to our most rapid advancement in any pursuit of study. 
Under this view it is then evident that the entire suspension of any 
study, for a month or more, must have a tendency to carry one back- 
ward instead of forward, as the popular belief is. ‘Thus we see that 
the faculties of the mind and the functions of the body are both sub- 
ject to a fixed law that regulates the relation of each to the other, and 
to the time and quantity of employment which they separately demand. 
If the conditions of this law be complied with, all will then move on in 
harmony, and new acquisitions will mark every step in life. What is 
sickness but the interruption of an organic law? All know this practi- 
cally, yet they do not always observe this law even when their good 
sense teaches them to do so, and the doing it is within their power. 
Habitual violation makes them heedless while they but occasionally 
feel the consequences, but when these speak with the authority of 
stern disease, they would then be willing to remodel their lives. It is 
in this way that the great principles of our nature are often lost sight 
of, but the result is certain, and must in time arrive. Many lose 
sight of these principles altogether, and solace themselves in the endu- 
rance of evil, that it is necessarily so. It is indeed necessarily so by 
their violations of fixed principles, but not otherwise. From this view 
we may say that we could as soon doubt our senses as not to doubt the 
propriety of any system of education that is not in accordance with these 
several relations of our corporeal and mental faculties. 

We next proceed to the loss of time occasioned by the present estab- 
lished system. On what principle can this be justified? ‘There are 
those who say that there is no necessity of this time being lost, that 
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students can always devote it to some useful purpose. But we answer, 
that in most cases, the practicability of doing this is extremely doubt- 
ful, to say the least. In the first place, it is impressed on the minds 
of both the students and the public, that this time is set apart for recre- 
ation only. In consequence of this, the student when at home finds 
himself beset on every side with inducements of every name and nature 
to pass his time in idleness; and he in vain urges his engagement of 
study, for this excuse is excluded, say they, by the very object or his 
vacation. ‘Thus foiled in every attempt, if indeed he has courage to 
make any resistance to these solicitations, (which any one must be per- 
suaded is not frequently the case,) he quietly submits to necessity, and 
devotes his time to the amusements of the day, or lounges with some 
idle companions. Perhaps there may be cases in which these cir- 
cumstances do not thus press upon an individual, but even here, he finds 
the chain of his pursuits broken, and himself unfitted for duty, by being 
thrown from his accustomed post;—or he may be more seriously in- 
commoded by the want of books and a fit place for study. ‘These last may 
be said to be always the case to a certain degree, and often to an entire 
destitution. 

But we are again told that, at the opening of the new term, the stu- 
dent returns fresh to his task, and fitted for new and increased labour. 
He may indeed for a short time give diligent application to his study, 
but this soon wearies him, and he longs again for his former freedom 
from those restraints which now encumber him ;—he once more wishes 
for those days when he had ‘‘nothing to do.” Of this *‘ nothing to 
do” he speaks emphatically, and the recollection clings to him but to 
distress his mind and embitter his cup, which would be otherwise 
agreeable and pleasant. With these conflicting thoughts and desires 
he is harassed from day to day—he at last bafiles their influence, settles 
his habits, and once more pursues his studies with a quiet mind. Hav- 
ing thus established himself in his former course of study, he is but 
fairly at work before the time again arrives to break loose from his 
round of duty, to leave off study, and to be driven about by the vices 
and follies of another vacation. The ideas of leaving home have scarcely 
left the mind, before those of returning crowd in and again possess it. 
From almost every mouth is heard ‘‘ I can ’t study ;” **] wish the term 
was out;”? “I want to be off.” We allow that ‘variety is the spice 
of life,’’ but changes at regular intervals from one extreme to another 
can only serve to keep up a continued state of disquietude. 

In spite of all objections, some yet urge the propriety of this change, 
on the ground that it forms the mind to the manners and customs of 
general society. We allow that for the time being, there may be some 
benefit in this respect, that the manners may be somewhat improved. 
But from the nature of the case, we apprehend that this occasional in- 
tercourse with general society can give no permanent formation of cha- 
racter, else why is the rusticity and awkwardness of students every 
where proverbial ? Wherever restraints are imposed, there will we 
find refined manners; throw off these restraints and rudeness again re- 
sumes its wonted character. ‘Thus does each return to the unrestrain- 
ed intercourse of college present the same neglect of the etiquette of 
refined society. ‘The character of any one soon conforms to that of his 
associates, and the polish of a vacation is soon effaced by the unguard- 
ed manners of those companions who esteem themselves all upon an 
equality. With these considerations I think we shall] find that there is 
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less gained in this respect than is usually supposed, and at least that it 
is in no degree sufficient to compensate for the other losses sustained. 

We live in a new age of improvement, as well as in a new country. 
The institutions that were formed for other conditions of society cannot 
meet the present wants. ‘This is a country of activity and enterprize; 
every pursuit demands the most powerful exertion and the best directed 
efforts. In this state of things a new arrangement seems necessary in 
the process of acquiring an education. Four years are now set apart 
for acourse of college study, preparatory to a young man entering his 
professional clerkship. If we take the ages of any senior class in col- 
lege we shall find a majority over twentyone years. ‘The reason 
why so many of our students begin their studies so late in life, arises 
from the state of society here, which mingles and confounds all classes 
and orders, leaving the way open for literary enterprise to him who 
possesses but small resources. ‘There have been many young men in 
these circumstances who were engaged in other pursuits, who never 
thought of obtaining a liberal education until they had reached the con- 
fines of manhood. And there are many now whom we have every 
reason to suppose are detained from taking a college course, simply on 
account of the great loss of time occasioned thereby. What need can 
there be for a young man, who has reached his twentieth or twentyfirst, 
second, third or fifth year, (as many have who are now in college,) to 
spend onethird of his time in idle vacations? I have before shown 
(although it is said by some that this need not be lost,) that it can- 
not in ordinary cases be disposed of to any real advantage to the stu- 
dent in the prosecution of his studies. But another argument is some- 
times urged that they may throw themselves into some employment. 
With what reason is this adduced? Is there any regular business 
that a young man can enter into for the short space of five, six, or 
seven weeks, ‘as a vacation may be, and then put it aside for three 
months, and again resume it at the end of that time; or is there any oc- 
easional employment on which any reliance can be placed for such short 
periods ? 

In behalf of those who enter college ata very early age, it must be al- 
lowed that the present system of things is much better adapted to them ; 
that is, their parents can give them some employment that will 
enlarge the mind and strengthen their physical constitution, and 
give them a more general acquaintance with mankind in their active 
capacity. Iam no advocate for urging youngsters forward before their 
time; for setting them into business before they have passed the limits 
of boyhood ; this would be ruinous to any one of an ordinary capacity. 
The precocious mind might indeed overcome the obstacles that would 
impede the progress of one more advanced in years, for these rara aves 
of genius are not subject to the same restrictions of age and circum- 
stances that are necessary to mould the minds of other men. But leav- 
ing these who enter at so early an age, let us farther consider the case 
of those who enter too late to get profitably through under the present 
arrangement. In behalf of such we must urge the necessity of reduc- 
ing the amount of time spent in vacations. ‘lhe three vacations, now 
given in the course of each year, amount to four months. ‘The sum 
total for four years is one year and four months. ‘Turn this one year 
into study and the same amount of study might then be accomplished 
in three years that now requires four. ‘The present course is a griev- 
ance loudly complained of by many young men, who are incurring an 
actual loss of time which cannot be avoided. There are others whose 
time is not only wasted, but whose funds are so much exhausted by the 
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additional expenses of vacations, that they are reduced to want, or en- 
cumbered with debt, before they have completed their course. Many 
who do not return home in vacation, in consequence of their friends 
living too far off, or of incurring expenses, spend their time here in list- 
less inactivity, longing, as every day passes away, for the approaching 
time of study; or some there may be, who, oppressed with loneliness 
and disquietude, seek to cheer themselves by the indulgence of vices 
which they would not otherwise have thought of. How great are the 
temptations to young persons thus situated! Some, without any moral 
restraint, are left to the sport of circumstances ; devoted to pleasure, 
they may be led on to the gratification of the most vicious propensities; 
without friendly admonition or parental counsel, they are exposed on 
all sides to the allurements of vice. ‘They may keep safe but the chances 
are against them. 

Does not every argument of the most pressing importance call for 
the remodelling of the present system—the preservation of health—the 
advancement of the student—the saving of time—the prevention of 
vice, and the maintenance of moral integrity ? 

I am aware that the view I have already taken of this subject will 
appear offensive to some, whose interest is identified with the present 
state of things. But let us apply the regulations of other employments 
to that here pursued; the mechanie when hired for a year’s labour has 
not four months’ rest allowed, nor can the doctor or lawyer expect his 
months of ease and recreation; the minister of the Gospel has it not, 
nor can he ever expect it, while he fulfils his pulpit and parochial 
duties ; and the legislator can only receive compensation for the time 
employed. ‘This view is susceptible of two applications, and bears with 
equal weight upon both the officers of college and its students. But as 
I have some delicacy in making the first, | will leave it at the discre- 
tion of any who choose to make it for themselves. ‘That to the students 
shows us plainly that they are expected in after life, if they desire sus- 
cess in any condition in which they are placed, to exercise a constant 
and undeviating activity in their pursuits. This is necessary to the at- 
tainment of distinction in any place or station they may occupy. ‘The 
spirit of our government is opposed to all sinecure officeholders. ‘The 
examples of our great men tell us that eminence is the reward, not of 
exertion only, but of continued exertion. Here then the laxity of habits 
which is fostered by the present great amount of unoccupied time in 
College, comes in direct collision with the continuous activity which 
is so necessary in after life; and still farther, how does the interrupted 
employment of the student, who passes onethird of his time mostly in 
idleness, comport with the constant labour of men out of college, en- 
gaged in other, or even the same pursuits? What student, who has 
passed the age of boyhood, can rest satisfied with this state of things? 
This is the very time of life that activity should be uniform and eontinu- 
ed. Habits of industry, once formed, become second nature ; they are 
a part of his very being; then it is that labour is not drudgery, or exer- 
tion, wearisomeness. 

I must here take the liberty to introduce some reflections on a por- 
tion of this subject already considered. After three months’ mental ac- 
tivity, the student is cut off from his literary pursuits to recruit his 
bodily functions ;—while this process is going on, the mind is thrown 
from its former balance, and the tone of body is raised only to suffer a 
corresponding depression when study again commences. It appears 
then to be demanded by this consideration, that a course of study should 
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be continuous, and in such a degree as the constitution of each indi- 
vidual will bear, when connected with appropriate exercise. As it is 
the law of our nature that these elements or principles of the human 
constitution must act connectively to gain the greatest possible advance- 
ment in any proposed end; and, as this law cannotbe infringed without 
bringing loss, | see not what excuse there can be for continuing the 
present state of things which manifestly tends to violate these very prin- 
ciples. 

But lest I should be thought more desirous of pulling down than of 
building up something better, I will suggest some ideas which, how- 
ever insuflicient as a remedy for the evil complained of, may yet be 
enough to call public attention to a full and candid view of this subject. 
The labour system, as it is called, which is getting into vogue in some 
parts of our country, is perhaps more correct in a physiological view 
than any other now existing. ‘There is an objection urged by some, 
that a dull monotonous round of labour is not adapted to afford that re- 
creation which is required for persons engaged in study. But as this ob- 
jection is only speculative, we will take the same ground and answer it 
with a speculation; which appears to us to possess a greater degree of 
plausibility. We think it just to suppose that there may be such a dis- 
position of labour as not only to excite an interest in it, but to induce 
that cheerful state of mind which so eminently promotes good health 
and rapid advancement. It is again said, that the appropriation of la- 
bour to any purpose as an object of gain will never be esteemed honour- 
able by the many highminded young men in our colleges, and even that 
many parents would think it derogatory to the character of their sons, 
that their hands should be indurated with the toils of the field or the 
labour of the workshop. Just or unjust, we must allow that this objee- 
tion has great weight, its foundation is laid in the high feelings of no- 
bility and wealth, nor are these sentiments peculiar to this class only; 
there are others, who although destitute of these distinctions, yet strive 
to emulate the example of those who possess them. But these new 
formed institutions have a merit that will be appreciated by the great 
body of czr citizens, who do not feel above the pursuits of agricul- 
ture or the mechanic arts. If we would understand the true value of 
these institutions, experience is our safest guide. ‘Taking this ground, 
we can say at once that the great success that has attended them wher- 
ever properly established, fully indicates their real worth. A practical 
application of the same principle can be made in all colleges. Let the 
means of mechanical or agricultural labour be provided for all such as 
choose to devote themselves to it. ‘The just arrangement of this might 
induce many to adopt it who now spend their pastimes in the most 
stupid indolence. As much as two or three hours’ active labour is duly 
required by most constitutions. A want of something to direct the at- 
tention has at any time a deadening effect that prostrates both soul and 
body. An engaging end is absolutely necesary to healthful exercise. 
To many the price received for the products of their labour would hold 
out a strong inducement, others might be urged by an emulation in the 
quick construction or elegant finish of their fabrics. We can further 
say, that even to the literary man, in after life, this practical skill in the 
arts will often be of great advantage. Many great men stand forth to 
testify to the truth of this, of whom perhaps our Franklin stands pre- 
eminent. Nothing affords a more certain reliance in case of some ca- 
suality than a trade—hence the proverb that ‘‘a trade is worth a 
fortune.”’ But as I have already exceeded the limits of this essay, I 
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will only ask space for the views I entertain for establishing another 
and a better system.—That to each institution there should be attach- 
ed a course of continuous study, admitting only a vacation of two or 
three weeks in a year, except in extraordinary cases—that the whole 
time in college for those who take this course should be reduced to 
three years—--that workshops should be erected for practising the me- 
chaniec arts, and that in all cases, the time and quantity of labour should 
be left at the option of the student. I think it does not appear but 
that this course, if adopted, could be carried on successfully in every 
institution in connection with that already established. Indeed, cireum- 
tances now indicate, if I judge rightly, that any institution taking this 
course would find it greatly to promote their permanent interest. I 
hope that whatever light I have been able to throw upon this subject, a 
generous public will admit with candour, and also that they will add 
their own experience, which I cannot but flatter myself will be in ac- 
cordance with the views here expressed. 


A SKETCH FROM NATURE, 
After the manner of Claude. 


°T was the soft hour of evening, ere the day sinks wholly down, 
When the deep red hues of sunset melt into tints more brown; 

A massive tower half ruined was into shadow cast, 

With all its misty visions of men and ages past; 

Beyond it was a bridge of most unusual height, 

And beneath, the sluggish water was cold and black as night: 

By one of its rude buttresses, a heron watched its prey, 

Scarce differing from the wall in tint, by ages mossed and grey; 
Whilst o’er the parapet, and through the mouldered arch, 

Was seen, relieved *gainst land and sky, a huge and aged larch. 

The river gurgled on, for fourscore yards or more, 

Till through a rocky glen, it reached the barren shore ; 

A group of cows and goats were drinking in the stream, 

And on them fell a mellow light, from the sun’s dying beam. 

The warmth of sky was softened into the cold grey strand, 

And both sky and earth seem’d blended with the sea beyond the sand. 
No human form intruded on this deserted scene, 

But one lonely fisherman reposing on the green; 

Nigh to the central distance, were seafowl in the air,— 

And two old rotten seaboats lay high and shrouded there. B. 


PHILOSOPHICAL ROMANCE. 
Kirkby’s History of Automathes (the Selftaught.*) 


Tuts volume was written by John Kirkby, who was the tutor of Gib- 
bon, the celebrated historian of the Roman Empire, for about eighteen 
months. ‘This historian informs us, that ‘* distress forced him to leave 


* The Capacity and Extent of the Human Understanding; exemplified in 
the extraordinary case of Automathes, a young Nobleman, who was acci- 
dentally left in his infancy upon a desolate Island, and continued Nineteen Years 
in that solitary state, separate from all human society. A narrative abounding 
with many surprising occurrences, both useful and entertaining to the reader. 
London: 1745. 
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the country ;”’ and he adds, ‘his learning and virtue introduced him 
to my father, and at Putney he might have found at least temporary 
shelter, had not an act of indiscretion again driven him into the world. 
One day, reading prayers in the parish church, he most unluckily for- 
got the name of King George: his patron, a loyal subject, dismissed 
him with some reluctance, and a decent reward; and how the poor 
man ended his days I have never been able to learn. Mr John 
Kirkby is author of two small volumes; The Life of Automathes, and 
an English and Latin Grammar, which, as a testimony Of gratitude, 
he dedicated to my father. ‘The books are before me: from them the 
pupil may judge the preceptor; and upon the whole his judgment will 
not be unfavourable. The Grammar is executed with accuracy and 
skill, and I know not whether any better existed at the time in our lan- 
guage ; but the Life of Mutomathes aspires to the honours of a philoso- 
phical fiction.”” ‘The object of the book is, as intimated in the title 
page, to show the extent to which the human understanding can pro- 
ceed in the acquisition of knowledge and the enlargement of ideas un- 
assisted by human intelligence, and uncheered by human converse.— 
Not, as the author says, that he attributes those acquirements to the 
effect of our own capacity alone, any more than if he had had the most 
complete education which the world can afford. 


“‘T have given you a brief history of my life, and the manner of my attain- 
ment of knowledge from my infancy, till the time of my entrance into human 
society ; which happened towards the end of my twenty-first year; after I had 
continued in the Island about nineteen years and ten months ; and it is now near 
eleven years since. Through all which, I would have it well observed, that I 
attribute those acquirements no more to the effect of my own capacity alone, 
than if 1 had the most complete education which the world could afford. For I 
have all the reason in the world to believe, that if I had been left entirely to 
myself, after my father’s departure from me, I should have been little better 
than my dumb companions. From whence I cannot but conclude, *' That man 
by nature, depends as much after his birth upon the care and instruction of 
others, to bring him to act agreeably to his rational character, as he before de- 
pended upon the action of others to give him his birth.’ And, if so, I think it 
may easily be made appear, ‘that all nations of men, how distinctly soever 
placed from each other, do actually derive their education from a supernatural 
original, and that ever since their first appearance in the world.’ ” 


This proposition he attempts to prove principally by shewing that 
it is quite beyond the ability of human nature in itself to make such 
advances in education by experience, and that it is to be deduced from 
the agreement in the education of all mankind. Among the examples 
of agreement there are two which will, probably, excite a smile in our 
reader: ‘* How comes it else,’’ asks the worthy author, ‘ that no peo- 
ple have been discovered at any time, but what are trained to walk 
always in an erect posture only ;”’ he might as well have asked, ‘* how 
comes it then, that no people have been discovered at any time but what 
are without tails?”’ a fact in which we verily believe, although the real 
and bona fide existence of this quadrupedal ornament has not wanted 
learned advocates. ‘‘ Again,” proceeds the speculative philosopher, 


** What reason can be assigned for the universal concurrence of all mankind 
in attempting to express their thoughts by no other means than that of speech, 
by articulate sounds of the voice, made by the motion of the lips and tongue ? 
By what means could it happen that the tongue, at least, should have any share 
at all in this: when the same thing may be demonstrated to be capable of being 
as fully performed, and more easily taught, by the bare tuning or modulating the 
voice; which is said to be experimented in China?” 
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The father of Automathes, a Nobleman of Soteria, being banished from 
the kingdom by the contrivance of his enemies, embarks aboard a 
ship, with his wife and son, then just born—the ship is wrecked—all 
the crew, except the father and mother of Automathes, and himself, 
endeavour to save themselves in a boat, and perish; the hero’s family 
stay with the wreck, and escape. ‘They are carried to a desert island, 
where, in the course of seven montlis, the mother dies. After her 
death Automathes, having observed the manner in which the kid of a 
hind obtained nourishment from its mother, and the kid having luckily 
died when he wanted a nurse, takes the same course and is fed by its 
milk. ‘The father, beginning to feel the extreme desolateness of his situa- 
tion, strains his eyes over the sea in hope of discovering land, that he 
might again feel the pleasure of mixing in human society; he succeeds, 
and refits an old boat belonging to the wrecked ship; and while he 
is spreading his sails, intending to take his infant son with him, the 
wind rises and he is wafted over the waves without the possibility of 
resistance [he must have been but an indifferent sailor ;| leaving his 
son on the island. Automathes himself had no recollection of this 
early part of his life. Besides the milk of the hind, he became ac- 
quainted with the use of fruits, from observing the fowls of the air eat 
them, and with roots, from remarking that his dog, the only living thing 
which escaped with them from the wreck, subsisted upon them. The 
first occasion of reflection to the young islander arises from a natural 
incident, related in a striking and forcible manner. 


“ The first time I remember myself to be brought to serious reflection, though, 
doubtless, I had reflected upon many things before, happened on this manner: 
one remarkably hot day, I had wandered something farther than common from 
my cottage; and, going to a lake to quench my thirst, | was surprised with the 
appearance of a creature, as I thought, in the lake, of a shape very different 
from anything I ever yet had seen; which, when I stooped to the water, seem- 
ed to leap upwards at me, as if in a design to pull me down to it. Terrified at 
the supposed danger, I started backwards, and fled with all possible haste to a 
neighbouring wood for shelter, where I skulked for sometime, before I durst 
look out again to see whether or no I was pursued. At length my thirst return- 
ing, and perceiving no further appearance of harm, I took courage to visit another 
part of the lake, where I hoped to drink with less disturbance. But, no sooner did 
I stoop down to the water again, than I was scared back with a like spectacle, as 
before. And this second disappointment made the place become so dreadful to 
me that I thought my greatest safety was, in being at the farthest remove from it. 

“It may, perhaps, be thought strange, that I should all this while be so afraid 
of nothing but my own shadow. But this, I suppose, was the first time I ever 
had beheld it in the water, or, at least, had taken notice of it; all the other foun- 
tains and rivulets I had hitherto seen, though sufficiently clear and transparent, 
having been either too shallow, or too rapid, to cast a reflection deep enough to 
fall under my observation. But, not long after, I grew better acquainted with 
such appearances. : ; 

* T cannot, though, forget the deep impression, which this affright left upon 
me; an impression so strong, that, for several weeks after, I durst hardly look 
out of my cottage, always imagining that this terrible phantom was in search of 
me; and my sleep was, for some time afterwards, disturbed with fearful starts 
and dreams. But time wore this off, and the continual sight of no danger em- 
boldened me to walk about, as usual: only the lake was a long while after fright- 
ful to me, whenever I came near it. 

“This accident seemed, as it were, to rouse me out of my hitherto stupid 
condition into a sense of myself; which first broke forth in such inward expos- 
tulations as these: What am I? How cume I here! Upon which I would 
every now-and-then run over in my mind all the transactions which occurred, of 
my past life, to the present time. And so intent was I on these contemplations, 
that I became heedless of everything else; and as I walked along, would often 
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stuinble and fall over whatever came in my way. But my mind was taken off 
from this thoughtfulness concerning herself, as her curiositiy prevailed towards 
other things; which now began to drive me abroad more than usual, to take 
notice of every object falling in my way. And this, | conjecture, might happen 
about the ninth or tenth year of my age.” 


He afterwards sees the image of the dog, and again of himself, in 
the water; and comes to the conclusion that itis his shadow. ‘This 
circumstance first surprised him into a notion of the existence of other 
creatures of his own species; for he had observed that all the creatures 
in the island produced similar creatures ; he concluded that the dog and 
himself, two solitary animals, had been produced in the same way. 
And, when he compared the structure of his cottage (which his father 
had built) with the regular apartments of the beavers, he guessed it 
must have been built by his predecessors. He begins to reason upon 
the sea; which he conceives to be a great lake, surrounded with hills ; 
he examines the instruments in his cottage, different in shape and con- 
sistence from anything in the island: he notices the fragment of a boat 
and finally concludes, that he and his dog had by its means been con- 
veyed to the island. ‘Thence sprung a longing for the society of his 
own species, and he became melancholy. 


“But I was effectually directed from these ungrateful thoughts, when I came 
to apply more closely to the study of nature, which every where presented me 
with fresh scenes of wonder; and the more I observed, still the more was my 
curiosity increased. ‘The first thing which drew my attention was, how the 
ground brought forth its fruits, by which all living creatures were nourished, 
and seemed to receive their whole essence. I observed the manner how the 
trees, the grass, and the flowers grew; each yielding its proper seed for new 
clothing to their mother earth on their decay. The beautiful contexture also, 
which appeared in each individual, gave me no small delight. And, in time, 
I learned how these successive renewals of nature exactly corresponded with 
the motions of the sun, at whose annual approach the woods and meadows 
put on a smiling green, and the flowers shot forth their heads; and at his 
removal to the more southern climates, all things seemed to fade and droop, as 
if they only lived in hopes of his return, which never failed at the fixed time. 
I marked the agreement between the moon and tide, and the revolutions of the 
lesser heavenly luminaries were the subject of my nocturnal contemplations. I 
also employed sometime in considering the figure, situation, aud beautiful varie- 
ty of the colours in the rainbow. I discovered the necessity of rain and the 
solar heat, to ripen the fruits of the earth; and the use of morning and evening 
dews, to supply the absence of the former, was likewise known to me. I con- 
sidered the admirable structure of the bodies of every species of animals with- 
in my observation; how appositely they were framed to serve their several pur- 
poses and ways of living, and what surprising art and foresight they shewed 
for the preservation of themselves and their young. In fine, I beheld the marks 
of wisdom wherever I cast my eyes. An universal harmony and alternate de- 
pendence appeared through all the parts of the creation; the most neglected 
things, when duly examined, being not without their manifest use. In short, [ 
was everywhere surprised with an apparently wise design, where the least 
design of all was expected.” 

From nature he proceeded to nature’s God; and he goes on some- 
what too rapidly, except on the supposition of supernatural communi- 
cation. He studies the economy of the beavers—is dazzled with the flash 
of lightning, and astounded with the roar of the thunder—he contem- 
plates and meditates upon the luminaries which sparkle in the heavens, 
and becomes a natural astronomer. ‘The occurrence, which gave him 
the strongest emotion, was the death of his dog, occasioned by the fall 
of a tree which had been gnawed by the beavers. The effect of this 
accident is thus related. 
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“ Affrighted at the accident, I ran, without any regard to my own safety, and, 
catching him upin my arms, carried him a little distance off, and laid him upon 
the grass. Here, examining what mischief he had received, I could perceive 
no visible breach in his body, save a little skin rubbed from one of his knees; 
but I guessed at the greatness of his hurt, by supposing the like to have 
befallen myself. 

* After | had continued some time looking on, I grew impatient to see him 
rise again upon his feet, and fawn upon me as usual: for I had never yet seen 
the dead body of any animal, no, not to my remembrance, of the sinallest insect ; 
and his motionless condition made me at first conclude him to be only asleep. 
But after I found all endeavours in vain to bring him to himself, my confusion 
increased; and I began to suspect, that the body was not only bereft of sense 
and motion for the present, but was also rendered incapable of performing the 
functions of life ever after; for I considered from my own experience, that every 
degree of violence impressed upon me was usually followed with a proportiona- 
ble degree of pain, which was an utter enemy of sleep. I reasoned moreover 
with myself, that a greater force with the same instrument, or the same force 
with a different instrument, might have been capable to separate every member 
of*the body from its fellow; or, at least, to have reduced it into a state as un- 
like what it was, and as incapable of recovering its former condition, as I had 
seen a flower, or blade of grass, after I had bruised it between my fingers. And 
in the end I became thoroughly convinced, that this must be the case of my 
companion, whom I was now to expect no more conversation with; but in a 
short time must behold his body mingled with the earth, like what I constantly 
saw happen to every thing which received its growth from thence. But when 
I came to apply these melancholy reflections to myself, it is not in my power to 
make you sensible of the uncommon emotions which arose within my breast: 
and when I suspected that my ceasing to live might be no other than a ceasing 
forever to exist, which seemed to be the case of the dow now before me; this 
struck me with such a horror and amazement, that, for some time, I seemed as 
if driven into the very condition I so much dreaded. 

‘* When [ was partly recovered out of this consternation, the day drawing 
to anend, I left the careass upon the grass, and retired to my cottage with a 
mind sufficiently disordered: and the dreadful apprehensions always running in 
my head of what was to befall me hereafter, would suffer me to take no rest 
the greatest part of that night.” 


He next examines, with more attention than he had ever before be- 
stowed, the contents of his cottage, and is particularly engaged with an 
old chest. ‘The contents display considerable variety ; a mirror, a fan 
painted with human figures, mathematical instruments, and books; from 
the first which he breaks, he learns what causes the reflexion; he can- 
not read the books, it is true, but one of them being a mathematical one 
with figures, he is enabled with their assistance to learn the science. 
The most striking incident in the book, and the most naturally told, is 
the discovery of fire, which leads him to the discovery of conscience. 

** One evening, as I was cutting down the reliques of an old rotten tree with- 
in my inclosure, whose situation did not please me, accidentally missing my aim 
I struck the hatchet against a stone, which occasioned sparks to fly forth in 
abundance. After I had removed this without my pales, in my return I beheld 
some of the chips lying close by the remaining stump to send a vapour, some- 
thing like what I had seen arise in the morning from the dewy savannahs, but 
far more gross and dense, as well as more quick in its ascent; and as I ap- 
proached nigher, [ perceived the flame, which immediately brought to mind 
the ignis fatuus, and glow-worms heretofore ; but when I came to handle this, 
as I had done the worms, the pain it gave made me draw in my fingers with a 
great deal more speed than I put them forth ; and by-and-by the flame, catching 
hold of the stump of the tree, began to burn with some vehemence. I stood 
wondering how this strange thing came here, which | took at first to be a living 
animal from its creeping along the ground, and seeming to catch at and consume 
every thing in its way ; and I was well nigh confirmed in this belief by the fall 
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of some drops of rain, at every one of which, as at the receipt of so many 
blows, it appeared to recoil back, and send forth its complaints as if from a 
sense of the injury it received; but i changed this opinion when I beheld the 
sparks flying from it, and observed the sudden increase made from the smallest 
of these, wherever it met with proper materials; which brought to mind the 
sparks struck from the hatchet, from whence I immediately concluded all this 
to proceed. 

**] spent some time in making experiments upon this wonderful phenome- 
non: I observed its emissions of light and heat, like the sun and stars: from 
which resemblance of its effects I concluded the resemblance of their natures. 
I took notice also, how apt several sorts of matter were to be destroyed by it, 
while others it affected no otherwise than as it heated them for the present, or 
discoloured them with its smoke; but water it seemed always to abhor: and I 
pleased myself one while with supplying it with fuel, and anon quenching it 
again with water from the brook: till at last, by pouring on too much, I quite 
extinguished it. 

‘My thoughts were mostly that night employed upon this new discovery : 
and on the morrow I took the hatchet and sword to try farther experience upon 
the tree now lying without the south-west side of my enclosure; where at the 
first trial with my instruments one against another, I got fire, which presently 
set the tree all ina blaze. I pleased myself a while with the sight; but this 
was soon over, and my heart began to quake, when I beheld it out of my power 
to extinguish it; and catching hold of a large coppice of trees which stretched 
along to the sea at north-west, it in a moment sent up such huge pillars of fire 
and smoke, that it threatened to lay the whole Island in ashes. And doubtless 
the mischief would have been vastly more, had not the wind at that time 
chanced to blow from the land, and by that means preserved my enclosure and 
cottage, which must otherwise have inevitably fallen with the first in this dread- 
ful ruin. 

‘*T was in the utmost consternation to see the devastation I had caused, my 
ears being quite stunned with the incessant roaring of the flames, and crackling 
of the large trees, mixed with the loud yells of the beasts and fowls, all en- 
deavouring to escape as far as possible from a sight so terrible: and so great was 
the combustion, that it was fairly visible to my father in the other island. But 
when I came to think of the injuries this indiscreet piece of curiosity must bring 
upon my fellow creatures, and imagined I heard the cries of several helpless 
animals perishing in the flames ; O heavens! with what horror was I seized! I 
ran round the flames in the most distracted manner, without the least regard to 
my own safety: still pouring forth the most bitter lamentations, till, at last, 
through very anguish of spirit I fell all along upon the ground, and could bear 
up no longer; my resentments being all the same, as if I had occasioned the de- 
struction of so many of my own species. 

‘The fire continued burning that whole day, and the greatest part of the 
night following ; during all which time I could not keep my eyes from it, con- 
tinually shewing the utmost tokens of rage and despair, ‘for having been the 
author of so much mischief. At length, when it had destroyed all before it to 
the shore, for near a mile distance, it began to abate for want of proper matter 
to supply it; and a great quantity of rain falling next morning quite extinguish- 
ed it. 

‘“‘ But though the fire was extinguished, so was not my trouble. This acci- 
dent raised a tumult in my bosom, as much beyond my own power to appease, 
as it was beyond my power to quench the flames which occasioned it: for it 
gave me the first sad experience of the severe lashes of a self-condemning 
conscience; a trouble to which all my other griefs were comparatively as nothing. 
I had hitherto experienced no afflictions but such only as proceeded from 
things without; things upon which the soul had no real, at least, no lasting de- 

endence; so that whenever she obtained a better knowledge of her own state, 
it would not fail either to show her the vanity of them at present, or, however, 
ive her the comfortable hopes (if not the assurance) of their removal hereafter. 
Sut this was a wound given to the soul herself, and consequently, a more per- 
fect knowledge of herself was the way to add to her misery, by making her 
more sensible of the great evil of the loss of innocence; a loss which could 
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never be retrieved by any ability in herself, and which must needs proportionally 
deprive her of the favour of God. And whenever I reflected upon the wretched 
havoc which, by this fact, | had made in the workmanship of God’s hand, and 
considered the intolerable injuries I had done to so many of my fellow creatures, 


I could not but tremble to think how justly I had provoked our common 
Creator.” 


There are several delightful incidents in the book, in addition to 
those we have quoted.—The discovery of the light of the glowworm ; 
the intercourse between Automathes and the beavers, which is full of 
the author’s own kind disposition, besides many other pleasant touches 
of description and feeling. On the fan, which he had found in his cot- 
tage, Automathes first saw the semblance of the human figure; it was 
this elegant toy that awakened in his heart a longing for the society of 
his own species, a burning desire to see something like himself; by his 
minute examination of the fan and his own observation of the animal 
kingdom, he had already pictured on his mind a distinction of sexes. 
He was one day partially gratified by a vision of a female; it was his 
mother, who, he supposed, had been the instrument employed by hea- 
ven in his education, and who was now come on the completion of the 
task, to afford a sensible manifestation of herself, as if intending to take 
her final adieu of him in this life, when she had, as it were, executed 
her commission, and was about to return into the mansion of rest. Short- 
ly afterwards a ship arrives off the island, and, to his great surprise 
and delight, a company lands from the vessel, the motions of whom 
are watched with intense interest by Automathes, who at last marches 
among them a naked savage, and finds his father, who is revealed to 
him by that sort of mysterious sympathy which accompanies the rela- 
tion of parent and child, at least in novels and romances. 

The father, it appears, had been driven on another desert island, 
where he had remained until this very time, when he was discovered 
by the crew of this ship who were countrymen and acquaintances, and 
upon whom he had prevailed to accompany him to the island on which 
he had left his son. Mutomathes bears the marks of having been written 
by a mild and gentle spirit, who had some peculiar notions about the 
superintending care of divine intelligences ; and who, if not a profound 
philosopher, was, at least, an agreeable writer. If it does not display 
either much genius or invention, it is full of amiable and humanizing 
feeling ; is, in the descriptive parts, frequently beautiful ; and, in the re- 
flections, sensible and judicious. It commends itself to the best and 
purest affections of our nature, which, in a harsh and cold and evil 
world, would perish in the wreck of the beautiful in heart and mind, but 
for the charms of romance and the fascinations of feeling. 


EPIGRAPH. 


The worst of all curses, that history rehearses, 

Is that beauty in man which all women adore ; 

From Nero, the fiddler, to Jeremy Diddler, 

They have had many reasons such love to deplore! 
Yet nothing, save money, like the beauty and honey 
Of a libertine’s visage and voice, hath attraction; 
From Jefferies, the butcher, to Ludlow, the clutcher, 
The fairfeatured villain hath won every fraction. 
Oh! many a virgin hath needed no urging 

To wed with the bravo, and bring heirs to the thief; 
If Beauty adorn him, she never will scorn him 

Till Shame in her heart’s blood writes the story of Grief! 


Sey geen 
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THE PLEDGE.* 
A LEGEND OF THE RHINE. 


By Isaac Cuarke Pray, Jun. 


Editor of the Boston Pearl. 


Would that I were 
Up yonder in the glow and whirling smoke, 
* * * * there might 1 solve 
A riddle that torments me! 

Seest thou not a pale 
Fair girl, standing alone, far, tar away? 

Oh, too true! 
Her eyes are like the eyes of a fresh corpse 
Which no beloved hand has closed, alas! 

GoETHE, 


Asout a half an hour’s ride toward the south from the town of Bonn 
in Germany, is a deep, thickly-set covert of fullgrown trees. Within 
their enclosure, the traveller may see the ruins of a habitation, On 
that spot lived, not quite an hundred years since, a very singular and 
mysterious being. With only two persons did he associate ;—one was 
a man of similar character with himself,—the other, was an only 
daughter. 

Albert Von Stautnan, with an enterprising perseverance, had sought 
for those unrevealed things, which are in the depths of darkness and 
obscurity. His thoughts and his beliefs were his mind’s communion 
spirits, and itis no haphazard presumption to suppose that his ap- 
proach to the veil, which separates the mortal from the spiritual world, 
was so near that, through the interstices—for the veil is not so closely 
knit as some imagine—he beheld some of those sights which flesh is 
not commonly heir to! Gustavus Kutzen, his friend, who, like Von 
Stautnan, often analyzed the mysteries of thie mind, and who studied 
to detect the gossamer threads of the intricately woven garb of nature, 
had been to him the sun of his happiness, and the mutual thoughts, 
which their souls made known to them, were as stars in the zone of 
their destined and endless existences. ‘They poured out their minds to 
each other, as if they had but one being ;—their hearts, too, grew 
together, 

Like violet-bells upon the selfsame stem, 


Pouring the dewy odours of life’s spring 
Into each other’s bosom 


and year after year they lived on ‘ giving and — strength reciprocal !’ 


Von Stautnan had no love for the world—its follies, or vexations— 
nor did he court the applause of its thronging multitude. Nevertheless, 
his daughter was a being, whom he loved with an affection pure and 


* This wild and romantic sketch of German mysticism and astrology will 
constitute a portion of a very interesting and attractive volume, entitled ‘* Prose 
and Verse, from the Portfolio of an Editor,” now in the course of publication 
by Russell, Odiorne & Co., of Boston. We shall welcome. the appearance of 
Mr Pray’s book with the sincerest pleasure. 
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priceless! Through sunshine and storm, he hung over her with a pa- 
ternal fondness, and his prayers, secret and ceaseless, were, that they 
might meet t after death in the paradise of spirits,—there to be joined by 
a mother, of whom she was the accurate ‘ presentment,’ and whom 
Von Stautnan had formerly cherished, as the breath of his life.— 
Whether in philosophical reflections, or examining the closely twisted 
threads of mystery, his daughter still remained to him the same,—re- 
membered and beloved. Never did any coldness gather on his brow on 
account of her, either in her presence or absence. She was the pride 
of his heart ;—and, indeed, was not altogether uninstructed in that finer 
knowledge, which exposes the mysteries of life. Von Stautnan him- 
self often gathered from her lips a thought, which sent his soul into 
the innermost recesses of reflection. 

Gustavus Kutzen, also, had considerable regard for the daughter of 
his friend ; and though he seemed to have no peculiar love for her, yet 
his heart often yearned over her in silence. What was extremely 
marvellous, his gaze upon her was remarkable for its fixedness !—But 
it was no gaze of love. He knew what no other mortal knew,—her des- 
tiny! Nay, he oftentimes appeared to be very desirous of communi- 
eating to her father something intimately relating to her. This he 
finally promised to do, so far as he was able, when the time should have 
arrived for his departure for a far distant land:—a departure which 
it was impracticable to delay, bound as he was, on the one hand, to re- 
veal all things of importance to his friend, and on the other, by a supe- 
rior power to whom he had promised that Von Stautnan should not be 
made acquainted with the mysteries of which he was master, while 
there was a probability of their meeting on earth. 

It was about a year before the time set for this departure of Gustavus, 
that he entered the study of his friend.—Hour after hour passed away 
until midnight, during which time they discoursed upon the hidden and 
mystic secrets, which ear hath seldom heard, and which it hath seldom 
entered into the heart of man to conceive. When the old clock chimed 
out with amelancholy tone the midnight hour, they passed out of the 
house—then crossed the garden, and entered a grove on the banks of 
the Rhine, which had often been the scene of their meetings. ‘There, 
before an altar, which had been previously erected, they knelt together ! 
Each gazing upon the other’s face, they pledged themselves that the 
one, whose death first came, should, if possible, burst from the fetters 
of spirituality, and revisit his friend. It was a solemn promise—not a 
halfhearted pledge! It was almost unearthly—almost spiritual. As 
the dark eye of Kutzen flashed the meaning and earnestness of his soul 
into that of the equally earnest eye of Von Stautnan—as each grasped 
the firmly set and nerved hand of his companion—as the tears moisten- 
ed their eyes, while they gave that mutual and daring pledge, the whole 
face of nature was suddenly becalmed, and the Rhine itself, whose 
waters, a moment before, plashed on its banks, was silent and pulseless, 
as if to hear and ratify the promise. Ah! and does it not seem to be 
the case that nature has her invisible and watchful spirits, who are ever 
hanging over those who are pleased with her, and who delight to seek 
out her character? Is it not the case, that those spirits will bend their 
listening ears to hear anything which is kindred to their being? Oh! 
there have been those—there are those, whose cup is not of this world, 
who would grasp that of another, and who are not contented with their 
searchings, till that other is pressed to their lips. Such beings were 
Von Stautnan, and Gustavus Kutzen!* ron Se 
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On a fine autumnal evening, two forms were beheld coming forth 
from the grove, on the banks of the Rhine. ‘The arm of the one was 
entwined around the neck of the other, and their right hands were clasp- 
ed with a heartfelt fervency. ‘Their conversation, at first, was in an un- 
dertone, and they seemed to be engaged in it, as if the time allotted to 
them was short—like that, which is held between two persons, whose 
spirits are about soaring into their destined worlds! ‘They had ina few 
moments arrived at a spot, where an old larch broke the smoothness of 
a verdant lawn, when Von Stautnan, who was bursting with anxiety for 
the secret, which Kutzen had promised to impart, suddenly exclaimed : 

‘What! Dost thou believe the stars are revealers of the destinies of 
mortals ?’ 

Kutzen permitted the hand of Von Stautnan to fall, and raising his 
own, pointed with his finger to the sky, and inquired: ‘ Von Stautnan, 
dost thou not believe in the influence of that star, which blazes on the 
right of the galaxy ”” 

‘Its influence cannot be questioned,’ answered Von Stautnan. ‘ But 
the stars are not types, that we may read in them our destinies? If so, 
the world would be mad to read them.’ , 

‘Not so!’ replied his friend. ‘ The stars are types, on which are gra- 
ven the past, the present, and the future, but all cannot—must not read 
their language. ‘I’o thee and me alone is it given to understand their 
mysteries !’ 

Von Stautnan now asked his friend, whence he had derived this 
knowledge ; but all inquiries were useless. ‘The only answer was that 
it had been given to him by a superior power ? 

‘Canst thou, then, reveal the language of the stars?’ asked Von 
Stautnan. 

‘ To a certain extent, I can,’ responded Kutzen. 

‘ Then as far as thou art able, reveal!’ ejaculated Von Stautnan. 

‘IT will,’ murmured his friend. And taking five small, round ivory 
sticks, each about a foot in length, from under his cloak, he laid them 
on the ground, in the figure of a pentagon: then, looking up into the 
face of his friend, who was watching him with a gaze of steadfastness 
and awe, he continued, 

‘ Albert, these are the wands of revelation! Thou must place them 
thus—if thou wouldst know thy destiny: but according as thy know- 
ledge of this book is, so shall thy power be over the mysteries of 
creation !’ 

As he spoke, he threw within the pentagon a small black book with 
golden clasps. Von Stautnan seized it, and opened to its pages, but 
could not discover the characters—the moon was at that moment con- 
cealed by a passing cloud ! 

Von Stautnan proceeded: ‘What is the secret respecting my 
daughter ?” 

‘Thy daughter?’ answered Kutzen. ‘ Look to her quickly !—Oh ! 
fool that 1 am, why have I thus delayed!—Interrupt me not, Albert, 
with questions. I have done all that could be done for a friend—so, do 
not blame me hereafter !—Farewell, forever !’ 

Half unconcious, and bewildered, Von Stautuan was harassed by 
many difficulties. He did not feel as if he could yet part from his friend; 
and, rising, what was his astonishment to behold the dim form of Kutzen 
in the darkness, moving swiftly away! ‘Thus was Von Stautnan left 
alone in doubt and perplexity—but not in despair. Hastily he placed 
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the ivory sticks under his cloak, and firmly clasping the book in his 
hands, he sought his house. ‘The import of the caution, that he should 
look to, his daughter—Kutzen’s exclamation of remorse, because he had 
delayed, were certainly mysterious—and the cause of his sudden de- 
parture was only solved by the thought that the demands of a supe- 
ior power beckoned him away ! 

Von Stautnan had now arrived at his house. His mind was wholly 
concentrated in his daughter! but alas! she was notto be found. In 
vain did he search throughout the habitation ;—she had gone, and as he 
supposed, forever! Then did Von Stautnan seek his study, and 
strange thoughts and lurking suspicions came gloomily upon his mind. 
So steadfast, however, was his friendship for Kutzen, that the belief in 
the purity and constancy of his affection was little changed. Still, hour 
after hour, thoughts flitted in swift transition from his brain. At length 
he ventured to unclasp the mysterious book.—Mysterious truly !—for 
the first words which caught his attention were, 


“Seek here thy Daughter.” 


After penetrating many of its singularities, wearied and perplexed, he 
laid it aside, and threw himself on his couch in order to refresh his dis- 
quieted and worried frame. 

The morning was just dawning, as sleep stole upon him. A flood 
of delicious sun-light came pouring in through the broad window of 
Von Stautnan’s study, which overlooked the coursing waters of the 
Rhine—the pride of Germany! But Von Stautnan slept. The black, 
matted locks were turned over his broad, dark temples, and the lashes 
laid over his eyes, as though death had sealed them. He awoke not 
until the evening. Oh! wild indeed were his thoughts, at that moment. 
What had passed seemed a dream ; and he was not persuaded of its real- 
ity, till he discovered the book, and the ivory wands, in his wardrobe. 
He would have sought his daughter, but he knew it was in vain, and he 
contented himself with reading the book of mysteries. Each day that 
book was the object of his undivided attention, and, as he mastered its 
intricacies, he made many curious discoveries—but alas! he learned 
nothing respecting his daughter. 

The neighbours, by this time, were interested in his history. They 
had found that he was alone: and wild stories were circulating in the 
hamlets. It was said that he communed with the spirits of darkness ; 
—that there were strange voices heard, and flitting lights seen at night 
around his dwelling, and among the yews and firs of the neighbouring 
Glen. But these were false rumours.. The only extraordinary noise 
was on the night of Kutzen’s departure. It was the cry of the daugh- 
ter of Von Stautnan. 

After an application of three years to this mystic book—even then, 
Von Stautnan had not unravelled all he desired. The stars he could 
partially read at times, and they were his companions. But he had not 
yet endeavoured to raise departed spirits; nor had he applied his know- 
ledge, when his wands were in their proper situation. He had, how- 
ever, determined to make trial of them, and accordingly one night with 
this intent he proceeded to the Glen of the Bridge. 

It was winter.— Where a dark crag lifted its snowelad and shining 
sides, apparently supported by the giant boughs of several larches, min- 
gled with a thicket of shaggy firtrees—a cataract poured its ceaseless 
and thundering current into the boiling abyss below, whence flashing 
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water-drops were sent darting into the air. A rude bridge was thrown 
over it, supported on either side by icegirt rocks. The bridge, itself, 
seemed too weak to bear the pressure of a human foot—and its moss- 
covered timbers, though now partially clothed with ice, told that its day 
of use had long before been fanned away by the wing of Decay. The 
cataract, which partially formed the Glen, was so situated that its waters 
were tributary to the Rhine, whose black waves were now rushing by 
with a veice awfully monotonous,—their invisible pulses beating vigo- 
rously, swollen with the many streams which poured from the surround- 
ing hills. 

The clear, round moon was diffusing its loveliness over the waters 
and icy peaks, with peculiar magic; the clouds slept far away beyond 
the horizon ; the inexorable tooth of the frost was snapping in the still- 
ness with a tinkling echo, and the air was motionless, undisturbed by a 
breath, or a sound of wind. ‘To this Glen, and near to the cataract, 
had the zealous Von Stautnan penetrated, to prove the potency of ma- 
gic. His cap hung loosely over one side of his face, and his black 
cloak was fastened around his throat. The only assistants, beside him, 
were his wands. ‘The book he had left at his study; but he was too 
well read in its language to forget the version of its incantations. Ina 
deep, solemn, ponderous, commanding tone, he repeated the star-inter- 
preting words! ‘Then for the first time in his life did Von Stautnan 
bend in awe! Owing to the brilliancy of the moonlight, there were but 
few stars to be discovered, and those, one after another, vanished, ex- 
cept seven, which stood immediately over the cataract. Out of them, 
Von Stautnan learned that seven months would intervene before his 
knowledge could be perfect; and he also read that his daughter was 
murdered by the hand of a boatman, to whom she had given some 
slight offence. During her father’s absence with Kutzen on the night 
of his departure, he had seized her, and carrying her out on the Rhine 
in his boat, had strangled her by pressing her head under the water. 
Then, retaking her body, he had buried it beside his hut! 

As soon as this discovery was made, Von Stautnan formed a scheme 
for the destruction of the boatman, whose rough cabin was situated on 
a hanging cliff, near the cataract. ‘The accomplishment of this scheme 
was destined for the morrow, and Von Stautnan sought his study for 
rest—his mind filled with fantasies, and burning for revenge. 

The sun came up over the Rhine, the next morning, gilding all things 
that it looked upon—even the habitation of the murderer! There it 
stood, a hut formed of several slabs and mats. A rude door, bleached 
by storms, faced the pathway, and a solitary casement was cut on the side 
of it, out of which the boatman could look down on the Rhine; the 
roof was very conveniently formed of an old, timeworn boat, with its 
keel upward. At this hut Von Stautnan had arrived at sunrise, and 
striking violently on the door, he called aloud ow the boatman. A 
rude, blackbrowed visage protruded from the casement, muttering in 
harsh language anathemas on the disturber of his slumbers! 

‘Come forth!’ cried Von Stautnan. The boatman closed the casement 
in wrath, and then came out into the pathway. He knew it was Von 
Stautnan, but he little supposed that the murder could have been detect- 
ed after a lapse of three years; and he approached, sullenly, yet with- 
out hesitation. ‘Murderer!’ exclaimed Von Stautnan, clenching him on 
the throat. The boatman struggled, gnashed his teeth, and in turn seiz- 
ed his antagonist. ‘They moved on, writhing together. ‘The face of 
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Von Stautnan blackened, as the boatman, with demon violence, endea- 
voured to tear away his cheek, at the same time holding him with one 
hand by the throat, while he vainly endeavoured to grasp the boatman, 
who seemed to be desirous of throwing him from the precipice, near 
the edge of which they had now arrived. The struggle was nearly 
equal, but the boatman, evidently the stronger, had gained the ascendan- 
cy, and was about to swing Von Stautnan over, when his foot slipped. 
and both fell to the ground. After much struggling they sprang to their 
feet. ‘The boatman was injured ; but the tender frame of Von Stautnan 
was moved with giant strength—and, giving a sudden jerk, he hurled the 
boatman headlong over the crags—until, finally striking on a rough icy 
peak, he was dashed to pieces. It was an awful death! It would have 
curdled the blood at your heart to behold the mangled body, and the 
shining ice which coated the crags, covered with crimson gore, but it 
did not move the heart of Von Stautnan! Revenge is at all times sweet 
—and it was thrice sweet to his soul. 

But it might be supposed that this singular being, whose knowledge 
was already beyond that of most mortals, would have been contented. 
But ah! how aspring is the mind. It would soar above the heights—it 
would dive below the depths—would seek the stars, ay, grasp the sun, 
and yet not then be satisfied! Yes! it would move on, conquering and 
to conquer——unconscious of anything, but its searchings ; unconscious, 
though hell itself—a gulf of fire and blackness, below—should be gaping 
to receive it, when its wings should be melted away and made powerless 
by its too near approach to that, whose nature is in rebellion with its ex- 
istence! It need not be said, that such a mind was wrapt within Von 
Stautnan, when itis recollected that he perused, again, that secret book, 
until the seven months had passed, almost unheeded, away ;—that he 
braced and rivetted his soul with the determination to receive the per- 
fection of knowledge, at the expiration of that time ;—and that the form 
of incantation had been so studied, in letter and spirit, as to become 
almost a part of his very soul. 

Night had gathered her sombre drapery around her. Hushed were 
the stars, and their still, soft, unchanging light threw its dim lustre over 
the earth. The birds had gained their coverts, and were voiceless. ‘The 
hum of insects had ceased, and only the dull song of the cieada was 
heard above the continuous murmurings of the waters. The fireflies 
were flitting hither and thither, over and through the grass and shrubs, 
and the perfume of the fieldflowers was fragrant to the sense. ‘The 
month of June had just set in, gladdening the earth with its myriad 
glories. The cataract, which rushed down with a mad and tremendous 
impulse, when visited by Von Stautnan in the winter, now poured over 
with a low, brawling, monotonous music. ‘The Glen was still a lone- 
some place, dark with shading yews and ragged firs, which seemed 
like hags, standing in the blackness; and the rough rocks shooting up, 
stood hanging, as on the air. ‘The wavelets, escaping from the whirl- 
pool beneath the cataract, were joyously caught by the waters of the 
Rhine, which coursed peacefully by. ‘The moon soon wheeled above 
the hills. The stars, unbedimmed by a single cloud, vanished into the 
distance, as the powerful light of the moon threw a veil of richer lustre 
over all things. 

Under the cataract stood Von Stautnan—his soul entranced with the 
splendour of the scene, and his eye alternately watching the Rhine, 
the cataract, and the stars. His wands were laid at the foot of an old, 
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withered tree. Bowing before the rising moon, he buried his face in his 
hands, then rising he repeated the incantation. 


Deep repository 
Of the future and the past, 
Give a mortal glory! 

Even though it be his last. 
Reveal! reveal all truths to him, who now 
Dares down before yon rising moon to bow! 

Who ealls on the unseen deep— 
Where Past and Future sleep— 
To open and to show, 
What mortals seldom know. 
Open! Open! Open! 
Though guif of darkness roll beneath, 
Though poison flow, 
For mortal’s woe, 
Open! Open! Open! 
Though in that deep, all passions seethe, 
Though serpents wreath— 
Open! Open! Open! 

Give up all!—-Give up all! 

Be heedful of the call! 

Give up all!—Give up all! 

I ecall!—I call! 
Open! Open! 
Open! 


The place of death could not be more silent, than was the Glen, 
while these words were uttered in the fervid tones of enthusiasm. Von 
Stautnan had bowed to the earth, and again had hid the moonlight from 
his eyes. A dark, purple cloud, which had been sleeping in the west, 
came peering up over the top of the Glen—gradually darkening, with its 
shade, everything over which it hung. The Rhine was veiled from the 
light—and the moon, which had risen not far above the horizon, was 
soon concealed by the thick purple of the cloud, which, moving swiftly 
onward, spread its full, ponderous folds around—now deprived of light, 
and exchanging its purple, for ebon blackness. The air was cooled ; 
the birds sent out a complaining ery; the wind, gathering from every 
point, stirred the trees, and increasing as the cloud came over, waved 
the saplings to and fro with its overpowering force. The sleeping 
thunder, now awake, roared in the distance, and rolling on, broke over- 
head with a report, as if the portals of wrath had been opened. The 
large raindrops pattered down, and the lightning gleamed with a darting 
quickness through its dazzling pathways. ‘The storm was terrible !— 
Successive flashes lighted the sky, and another peal of thunder, louder 
than the former, broke over the head of Von Stautnan who sprang upon 
his feet. Anon! the vivid redstreaks of light shot wildly down the 
deep, dark cloud, throwing a livid hue over the waters. Von Stautnan 
staggered with awe and wonder. ‘The wands which had been laid by his 
side, at the root of an old withered tree, were only to be seen by the light- 
ning-fires of the storm. The thunder above rolled again—the lightning 
flashed at the same instant—and as swiftly descended, with a tremen- 
dous crash, cleaving the tree asunder ! 

‘Gracious Spirits!’ exclaimed Von Stautnan—as a gaunt skeleton 
arose between the cleft sides of the tree from its root; and he fell on 
his knees. Slowly it changed its appearance—and the form of Gusta- 
vus Kutzen stood before him ! 
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‘Spirit of my friend!’ continued Von Stautnan, ‘ where hast thou 
been, since thy departure ?” 

‘In the deep mine, which has not been open to the light?’ replied 
the spirit. 

‘And where is my daughter!’ rejoined Von Stautnan. 

‘She dwells within that mine, among countless millions! Wouldst 
thou see her, Albert Von Stautnan 2’ 

‘I would !’ answered he, as he bowed his head in trepidation. 

* Behold, then, yon point of light, far, far over on the Rhine, and 
watch its coming ?’ 

The light gradually grew to a shining shape. As it approached the 
cataract Von Stautnan grasped a tall sapling, for support. His voice 
forsook him—for on him shone the blazing eyes of a noble, pale-white 
horse—whose thick white mane floated over his neck, with a banner- 
like beauty, and whose silvershod hoofs beat the sparkling, yesty foam, 
on either side of his broad, shining breast, while the waving veil which 
covered the daughter of Von Stautnan, who rested on his back—was 
seen at every flash of the lightning, rising on the air. 

The thunder again muttered in the distance—the lightning flashed— 
and a shining bolt went rushing down the sky. The cloud broke away 
in the heavens, and through the rift, the stars shone brilliantly —then 
passing on, the moon stole out, chasing the darkness from the earth. 
The sapling, to which Von Stautnan clung, on the approach of the horse, 
was blackened, and all that remained at its root was the tattered cloak 
of the romantic and aspiring student. 


CRITICAL DISSERTATIONS. 
NUMBER SEVEN. 
By tHe Rev. Dr Beastey. 
Miss Kemble’s or Mrs Butler’s Journal. 


Ir is not my intention to indulge any strictures in reference to this 
production, as a work of its kind, or to enter into a critical discussion 
of its merits or demerits. My purpose is to institute a higher disputa- 
tion with the author, than any I have yet seen alluded to by her numer- 
ous critics and reviewers. During the progress of her very singular and 
rambling observations, she has allowed herself some liberties in the in- 
terpretation of my favourite, Shakespeare, which, on account of her au- 
thority as a popular actress, may obtain credit and currency among 
her readers, and which, inasmuch as I deem them entire misapprehen- 
sions of that great tragedian, it becomes advisable to correct. It is greatly 
to be deprecated that her egregious misinterpretations of that inimi- 
table writer should gain prevalence in our intelligent community, 
since they are calculated not only to mislead the understanding and de- 
face his beauty, but also to corrupt and vitiate the public taste. The 
passage, to which I refer, is found in the first volume of her journal, in 
which, when speaking of the drama of Hamlet, she expresses her as- 
tonishment that any one should suppose that the insanity of Hamlet 
was not real but feigned—and she collects together, in a few pages, all 
the circumstances which operated upon the mind of that hero, and 
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which, she presumes, could not have failed to affect him with real mad- 
ness. From what source she has derived this crudity, I know not, 
since I do not recollect to have seen it in any of the numberless com- 
mentators of that dramatist, and if she be countenanced in this sugges- 
tion by Goéthe, the German writer to whose work she refers, I can 
only inform her that both she and her authority are greatly mistaken. 
Shakespeare could not, by any contrivance consistent with the rules and 
decorums of the dramatic art; have rendered it more evident than he 
has done, that he intended to represent the madness of Hamlet as feign- 
ed, and assumed as a cloak under which to conceal the most glowing 
indignation, and as a kind of relief to his mind under the anguish of 
those conflicting passions that agitated it. He could not more clearly 
have revealed his purpose upon this subject, unless, like the painter 
with his lion, he had written an inscription over the character of his 
hero, ‘‘the madness of Hamlet is pretended.’’ I shall now endeavour 
to substantiate these assertions by satisfactory proofs. 

It will not be pretended that Hamlet became insane at the death of 
his father, or that any symptoms of a disordered mind were displayed 
when he held his first conversations with the King and Queen, and af- 
terwards with Horatio, Bernardo, and Marcellus, concerning the pre- 
mature marriage. Indignant shame at the dishonour, reflected upon 
the family by that hasty and incestuous connection, resentment under 
a sense of wrong done him by his uncle in retarding his hope of the 
Empire, and a painful suspicion that his father’s death was accelerated 
by unlawful and foul expedients, are all the sentiments perceptible in 
his breast at this time. ‘These emotions are sufficient to account for 
those crusty replies made to his uncle and mother, for the moody si- 
lence and discontent with which they upbraided him, and for that des- 
ponding soliloquy, in which it was natural for so proud, lofty, and 
elastic a mind as his, to think for the moment that he should prefer 
death itself to the shame and degradation into which he had been cast 
by the gross misdemeanours, and, perhaps guilt, of his two nearest and 
dearest relatives. ‘Thus far, then, it will not be maintained by any one, 
that there was the slightest shade of insanity apparent in the language 
or deportment of Hamlet. If therefore, like Lear, he subsequently be- 
came insane, it must have been after he saw. the Ghost of his Father, 
after his accidental slaughter of Polonius, or after he witnessed the 
heartrending funeral of Ophelia. Let us nicely scrutinize the symp- 
toms exhibited in each of these cases, and see whether we discern in 
them any traits of madness, or whether these symptoms are not readily 
discriminated from that total overthrow of reason. 

Was Hamlet rendered insane by the sight of his Father’s Ghost? 
Undoubtedly not. He holds a rational and sublime dialogue with this 
supernatural being, hears with just dread its disclosures, avows that he 
had anticipated his uncle’s guilt, deeply deplores his father’s fate, pro- 
mises obedience to his commands, resolves upon an exemplary ven- 
geance, and gives vent to all the finest sentiments of the soundest mind 
upon such occasions of excitement and overwhelming feeling. Here we 
perceive the workings not only of a sane but of the most noble mind. 
Besides, would Shakespeare have discovered himself so inexpert in his 
art, as to have introduced the former King of Denmark with such aw- 
ful majesty, to give the important commission to avenge his mighty 
wrongs to a madman? Impossible. ‘The very idea would stamp the 
character of folly and absurdity upon all subsequent transactions in the 
play. ‘To make the whole events of the piece, all its vast machinery, 
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turn upon the conduct of aman who was affected with madness, would 
be to suppose the tragedian, after opening the plot with the most 
consummate dignity and supernatural magnificence, to allow it to sink 
into the lowest insignificance and degradation, and afford a signal ex- 
ample of the case reprobated by Horace, in which the writer elicits 
smoke out of light, instead of light out of smoke. This single reflec- 
tion, in our estimation, ought definitively to decide this controversy. 
If Hamlet had been considered as becoming mad, as did Lear, then he 
ought immediately to have been made no longer the principal and lead- 
ing actor in the scenes, but have sunk into the imbecility and inferior 
condition of Lear and Ophelia, excit:ng our compassion for his fate, but 
continuing no farther a principal agent in these transactions. As was 
natural, indeed, after the sight of his Father’s Ghost and its tremendous 
revelations, his mind was thrown into a whirl of emotions, his head 
turned by them and the mysterious sounds uttered under ground with a 
view to keep awake superstitious horrors, insomuch, that he evidently 
becomes flighty and incoherent in his language and deportment. Let 
any person suppose himself situated in the same circumstances, and he 
will easily conceive that he would be cast into a similar flutter of spirits, 
and utter disconcertion of mind. But remark, amidst all this agitation, 
how adroitly Hamlet avoids a disclosure of the events that had passed, 
enjoins secrecy upon Horatio and Marcellus, and discovers self-posses- 
sion and a determination to reserve to himself any plans which may 
be suggested to avenge the wrongs of his father and himself. Madmen 
never acted with such discretion since the creation of the world. 

But it may be said, that if he was not rendered insane by this Ghost, 
and the emotions now awakened, how shall we account for his strange 
and hyperbolical letter to Ophelia, or for that very extraordinary inter- 
view with his mistress, which filled her with alarm, and which Polonius, 
when it is described by his daughter, declares to be the very ecstacy of 
love? 

In order to an explanation of these circumstances, let it be recollect- 
ed that Hamlet had now determined upon his plan of concealing his 
purpose of vengeance, or of punishing the offenders, by a feigned de- 
rangement of mind, or, as he called it, putting on an ‘‘antic disposi- 
tion,’’ and had solemnly cautioned his friends against any attempts to 
counteract him. In this state of mind, he makes application to be ad- 
mitted as usual to Ophelia, to whom he was most devotedly attached, 
and who, he had reason to believe, returned his affection with equal 
ardour. Instructed by her father, Polonius, she denies him access to 
her presence, for which he is unable to account; but, upon reflection, 
concludes that this disinclination to see him must arise from a sus- 
picion of his sincerity and honourable views. ‘lo obviate this diffi- 
culty and entirely remove her scruples, he determines to send her a 
formal declaration of his sincere and inviolable love. He does so in this 
letter, but as he had previously projected his plan of feigned insanity, 
some tincture of it is made to appear in the terms of this letter. This 
is very visible in its extravagance and peculiar phraseology; upon which 
the author makes Polonius animadvert. As her father’s instructions are, 
however, peremptory and unconditional, his letter produces no altera- 
tion in her purpose, and he is positively forbidden to approach her 
person. He now conceives he has cause for serious displeasure, and 
is stung with a sense of this sudden change in her behaviour, and unac- 
countable capriciousness of character. He determines to display his 
resentment, by forcing himself into her presence, exhibiting his dissat- 
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isfaction, although connecting his demeanour with those antic forms, 
which shall leave her, as well as others, in doubt, as to his sanity of 
mind. By this step he at once displayed his resentment of the wrong 
done him, showed the ardour of his affection, kept up the appearance 
of his own distemperature, and put her tenderness for himself to the 
proof. ‘This is the solution of what Polonius denominated, and very 
shrewdly suspected to be the very ecstacy of love. All the antics he dis- 
played to Ophelia were the results of an ardent attachment, operated 
upon by this variety of circumstances. The heir to the throne of Den- 
mark could take those liberties with a woman, who was expected af- 
terwards to become his subject, and who had reason to feel herself 
greatly honoured by his addresses. Here, then, are no symptoms of in- 
sanity, but proofs of a well digested scheme to see his mistress, exhibit 
his resentment at her change of conduct, and ascertain her sentiments 
towards himself. But if there could be a shadow of doubt as to the 
real sanity and feigned madness of Hamlet, that doubt would be remov- 
ed by his subsequent language and course of conduct. See how, after 
he has amused himself by pregnant speeches and admirable maxims in 
conversation with Rosencrantz, Guildenstern and Polonius, in which he 
speaks to each in a style adapted to his case, to involve him in mystery, 
while, at the same time, Polonius discovers so much good sense in it, 
as to be led to remark, that ‘‘ there is method in his madness.”” Hamlet 
plays upon all these with admirable flashes of wit, but hear his remarks 
as soon as he is left alone. After Polonius has retired, he exclaims, 
‘*these tedious old fools.’’ When his first interview with the players 
ended, having spoken to them much good sense, in the midst of appa- 
rent flightiness, he concludes the scene by a comparison of the conduct 
of those actors who could be so much operated upon by a fictitious dis- 
tress, with what he calls his own tameness and cowardice—who could 
not be awakened to a just revenge by the most insupportable injuries. 
Would any man, not in a sound mind, have uttered the following soli- 
loquy? Mrs Butler remarks, that she knows of but one passage in the 
play which indicates that the madness of Hamlet was not real: but 
we could undertake to point her to many, and those most unequivocal 
and satisfactory. Among these, are his directions to Horatio and Mar- 
cellus, at the conclusion of the Ghost scene,—and then the following, 
after his first conversation with the Players and the Lords who were 
present.—Of the rest, we shall speak at another time. 


* O what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 
Is it not monstrous, that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
Could force his soul to his own conceit, 
That from her working, all his visage wann’d, 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in ’s aspect, 
A broken voice, and his whole frame suiting 
With forms to his conceit, and all for nothing? 
For Hecuba! 
What ’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba, 
That he should weep for her? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That | have? He would drown the stage with tears, 
And cleave the general ear with horrid speech; 
Make mad the guilty and appal the free, 
Confound the ignorant, and amaze, indeed, 
The very faculties of eyes and ears 


Yet I, 
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A dull, and muddy-mettled rascal, peak, 

Like John-a dreams, unpregnant of my cause, 

And can say nothing; no, not for a king, 

Upon whose property and most dear life, 

A damned defeat was made. Am I a coward? 

Who calls me villain? breaks my pate across? 
Plucks off my beard and blows it in my face? 
Tweaks me by the nose? Gives me the lie in the throat, 
As deep as to the lungs? Who does me this? 

Ha! 

Why should I take it; for it cannot be, 

But I am pigeon-livered, and lack gall 

To make oppression bitter; or ere this, 

I should have fatted all the region kites, 

With the slave’s offal.—Bloody, bawdy villain— 
Remorseless, treacherous, lecherous, kindless villain. 
Why what an ass am I? This is most brave; 

That I, the son of a dear father murdered, 

Prompted to my revenge by Heaven and Hell, 

Must like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a cursing like a very drab, 

A scullion— 

Fie upon it! foh! about my brains! humph! I have heard 
That guilty creatures sitting at a play,”’ ete. 

Hamlet then forms the project of catching the King at a play, 
which he denominates his mousetrap, and revealing his hidden guilt. 
I know not how the tragedian could more clearly have informed 
us, that he intends to preserve the mind of his hero in a state of 
sanity at this period of the plot, though it becomes more and more 
evident, as we advance towards the catastrophe. Indeed, it would have 
been most unnatural to have represented a madman as the prime mover 
in all the speciosa miracula of this inimitable tragedy. Shakespeare 
had too keen an insight into nature, to have committed so great an 
error. 

But, to proceed with our demonstration. Let it be recollected, that 
if, as we maintain, the tragedian does not represent his hero as really 
insane, he does desire that he should act his part with so much adroit- 
ness and skill, as to awaken in others who are connected with him, the 
full conviction that he is disordered in mind. This forms a part of 
Hamlet’s plan,—and through the cloud and confusion thus thrown 
around himself, he expected to advance safely towards the execution of 
his main design—the punishment and death of an arbitrary monarch, 
whose person was guarded by so many entrenchments and fortifica- 
tions of royalty, that it was inaccessible to all ordinary methods of inva- 
sion. But, because the personages who are brought forward upon the 
scene are deceived, as the tragedian intended, with the false shows of 
insanity in Hamlet, are the readers of the piece, who are admitted into 
the secret plot of the writer, to discover such want of penetration as 
to be liable to a similar delusion? This would be to display extreme 
blindness and incapacity in such matters. ‘The Poet calculates that 
Hamlet shall play off with success all his semblances of insanity upon 
those principal agents in these transactions, whom he wishes to mis- 
lead: but never could have supposed that his readers, whom he initiates 
into the hidden mysteries of his plot, would be so led astray by them 
from a right comprehension of his performance. But let us proceed 
with what we deem still more conclusive proofs of the pretended 
madness of Hamlet. 
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We next find the King and Polonius in conversation concerning the 
singular deportment of Hamlet, aad digesting an expedient with which 
to make trial of his love for Ophelia, by bringing them to an interview 
within their hearing, as Polonius had very naturally supposed that love 
was the secret cause of his extravagances and unaccountable freaks. 
Hamlet, who, no doubt, has an inkling of the design, acts his part to 
perfection, completely deceives Ophelia, and, had not his mind been 
entirely engrossed at this time with a most painful subject of reflec- 
tion, he must have beheld, with entire satisfaction, the deep and cordial 
interest with which she sympathized in his supposed malady. Amidst 
the numberless misconceptions which have been discovered concerning 
this tragedy, we find it strangely asserted by those commentators who 
cannot take plain hints from their authors, that Hamlet’s conduct, on this 
and the like occasions, shows that he did not really love Ophelia ; and 
Mrs Jameson thinks, that ** while no one entertains a doubt of Ophe- 
lia’s love for Hamlet, that love is never expressed by herself, or assert- 
ed by others, in the whole course of the drama.”” Could we imagine 
that persons, who had read the tragedy with a single particle of discern- 
ment, could so greatly misapprehend its import? Is it not as evident 
as the light of the sun, that Hamlet loves Ophelia even to idolatry, and 
that if his devotedness of heart to her is suspended for a season, it arises 
from the circumstance, that, according to the principles of human nature, 
when the mind is seized and agitated by some painful passion, that pas- 
sion, during its violent reign, excludes the indulgence of the peaceful and 
happy emotions? All his ordinary and tranquil feelings were asleep amidst 
that tempest of indignation which swelled and raged in his bosom. Hence 
the apparent insensibility, and even cruelty, with which he treated his 
mistress, while he was accompanied by the secret consciousness, that 
he would afterwards amply reward her for the suffering he occasioned 
by renewed tenderness and assiduous attentions. And as to the assump- 
tion of Mrs Jameson, that Ophelia’s love for Hamlet was never reveal- 
ed by herself, or declared by others, it is refuted by many decisive pas- 
sages in the play. Besides other places to which we might refer, is 
not her devoted attachment sufficiently evinced when she exclaims, in 
one place, ‘* O help him, you sweet Heavens !”’ In another, ‘* Heavenly 
Powers ! restore him !’’ And, above all, in the following conclusion to 
her soliloquy— 


* And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 
‘That sucked the honey of his music vows, 
Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh; 
That unmatched form, and features of blown youth, 
Blasted with ecstacy. O woe is me! 
To have seen what I have seen, see what I see!”’ 


Similar to these mistakes, in reference to the attachment between 
Hamlet and Ophelia, is that concerning the feigned madness of the first. 
After the King and Polonius have witnessed the interview thus con- 
trived between the parties, and heard the extravagant and wild language 
of Hamlet, the Sovereign, with a discernment, worthy of a better man, 
exclaims to Polonius— 


“Love! his affections do not that way tend, 
Nor what he spake, though it lacked form a little, 
Was not like madness’”—— 
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He very judiciously concludes, that there is something in his soul, 
over which his * melancholy broods,” the ‘‘ hatch and disclose of 
which will be some danger.’’ On this account, he promptly forms the 
determination of despatching him to England, that his mind may be re- 
lieved by foreign travel. After these unequivocal declarations, could 
the writer of this tragedy have expected that his readers, whom he ad- 
mits into the secret plan he had formed, would view its development 
with less perspicacity than the King, whom he wishes Hamlet to deceive? 

But, to remove all doubt or hesitation upon the subject, hear Hamlet 
addressing the players in the style of a profound rhetorician, and deli- 
vering rules concerning their performances in public, which have never 
been excelled—designating the drama which he wished them to exhi- 
bit, and altering some parts of it to render it more apposite to his pur- 
pose—contriving to have the King and Queen present at the perform- 
ance—prescribing directions to Horatio, to give ‘* heedful note” to the 
King during the progress of that one scene, which resembles the cir- 
cumstances of his father’s murder: and, above all, when the abrupt 
departure of his uncle infallibly indicated his hidden guilt, exclaiming 
to his friend, **O, good Horatio, I ’ll take the Ghost’s word for a thou- 
sand pounds.—Did’st perceive upon the talk of the poisoning ?’’—and 
then, drawing the inference of his uncle’s guilt, in which he is joined 
by Horatio—and say, if it be possible that any man could have display- 
ed more indubitable signs of contrivance, sound judgment, and perfect 
sanity. 

From this moment, neither the King, Queen, nor any personage in- 
troduced into the piece, entertains a doubt that the madness of Hamlet 
is feigned, and that his mind is labouring with some fatal scheme. 
Under this impression, the King endeavours to delude him by the out- 
ward show of conducting an important embassage to England, but with 
the real intent of having him taken off, upon his arrival in that coun- 
try. This plot he readily detects: and in an animated conversation 
with his mother, after revealing to her his thorough knowledge of her 
guilt, awakening in her bosom the bitterest remorse, and accidentally 
killing the good Polonius, mistaking him for his uncle, he addresses 
her in these terms, which, of themselves, were all other proofs wanting, 
would incontestably demonstrate his complete selfeommand and perfect 
sanity of mind: 


** Let not the bloat King 
Make you to ravel all this matter out, 
That I essentially am not in madness, 
But mad in craft.—’T were good you let him know, 
For who but that ’s a Queen, fair, sober, wise, 
Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gib, 
Such dear concernings hide? Who would do so? 
No—in despite of sense and secrecy, 
Unpeg the basket on the house’s top, 
Let the birds fly; and like the famous ape, 
To try conclusions, in the basket creep, 
And break your own neck down.” 


Passing from this agitating interview with his mother, we find Ham- 
let regretting the unhappy chance that had stained his hands with the 
blood of Polonius, who, by impertinently interposing between mighty 
opposites, had brought on his own fate, and then coolly countermining 
against the King and his ambassadors, and turning upon these last the 
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destruction prepared for himself. ‘The address he discovered during 
the voyage, in procuring and altering the papers entrusted to the am- 
bassadors—his spirited contest with the pirates—his return, conversa- 
tions with Horatio and the gravediggers, and the transport of grief into 
which he is thrown, by discovering that the last rites of burial, which he 
witnesses, are solemnized for Ophelia—his confession of the wrongs 
done to Laertes, and warm expressions of penitence for the unfortunate 
homicide he had committed—the readiness with which he enters the 
lists with his antagonist, and the ability with which he conducts the con- 
test—the promptitude with which he seizes the opportunity of slaying 
the King, upon the disclosure of his treachery—the cordial and magnani- 
mous terms in which he exchanges forgiveness and friendship with Laer- 
tes in their last moments, and, above all, the solicitude with which he 
entreats Horatio to live still longer, that he may clear his memory from 
reproach, by a faithful report of his character, motives, and conduct— 
all leave upon our understandings unequivocal proofs of not only a 
sane, but an ardent and noble mind, although a mind too sensitive for 
the rough usages and rude encounters of this world. 

We have now, we trust, accomplished the task we undertook in the 
commencement of this criticism, and shown that Mrs Butler has entirely 
mistaken the great English tragedian, in supposing that he intended to 
represent Hamlet as affected with real and not feigned insanity. In con- 
clusion, let us not be deemed wanting in all due courtesy to those ladies 
who have lately ventured upon the task of becoming the interpreters of 
this great author, when we very respectfully caution them against any 
attempts at making new discoveries in his works, or detecting traits in 
the characters he introduces upon the stage, which had escaped the 
penetration of their illustrious predecessors. Let them recollect that 
every new conception is not necessarily a discovery. It is not at all 
impossible, that, after the republic of science and letters has for succes- 
sive generations regaled itself with the forms of truth and genuine 
beauty, it may for the sake of change and‘from a fondness of novelty, 
begin to amuse itself with crudities, fallacies and follies. Of a piece 
with Mrs Butler’s interpretation of Hamlet, is that of Macbeth by Mrs 
Jameson. Among the numberless mistakes of this last, very fanciful 
writer, she has broached the opinion, that: although Lady Macbeth’s 
ruling passion is ambition, yet this ambition is not such as commentators 
upon Shakespeare have generally supposed, but ‘has in it a touch of 
womanhood,” is ‘‘less directed to herself than her husband.’ That 
‘* another and more pervading source of interest in this tragedy of Mac- 
beth, arises from that bond of entire affection and confidence, which, 
through the whole of this dreadful tissue of crime and its consequences, 
unites Macbeth and his wife, claiming from us an involuntary respect 
and sympathy, and shedding a softening influence over the whole tra- 
gedy.”’ ‘This is the great discovery of Mrs Jameson, and so important 
has it been deemed by some persons, that we see it mentioned in one 
of the papers published in New York, that Miss Phillips, a popular ac- 
tress in that city, has undertaken to personate Lady Macbeth under this 
new impression of her character delineated by Mrs Jameson: and this 
celebrated Queen of Scotland is henceforth to be represented as actuated 
in all the atrocities of her life, as much by love of her husband, as by 
that ambition which has hitherto been thought her sole and ruling mo- 
tive to action. It would be a subject of regret, that such a crude con- 
ception as this should gain prevalence in the American community, or 
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that an American actress* should allow herself to be so egregiously 
misled. This undigested idea would alter the whole character of Lady 
Macbeth as presented by Shakespeare, and distort those features of 
nature which are now apparent in it. It would be to this tragedy, what 
casting a stone into it would be to a nicely adjusted piece of ma- 
chinery, and check the harmonious operation of its parts. Had Lady 
Macbeth been sensible of an ardent attachment to her husband, she 
never could have performed the diabolical parts which Shakespeare has 
ascribed to her. Both in real history, and in the drama, instead of 
being softened by any amiable impulses, she is represented as a woman 
whose mind is so completely gangrened by ambition, that it eats out 
the substance of every virtue and every sentiment of nature. The only 
instance in which any feeling of humanity becomes visible in the dark 
contexture of her moral condition is, when she declares that she should 
have murdered Duncan herself, had he not resembled her father as he 
slept. ‘This is an admirable stroke of nature, which relieves the dra- 
matist from the charge of creating a monster, and saves the woman 
from filling up all the shape and proportions of a demon. But, with 
this slight touch of humanity that connects her to her species, she is 
evidently intended to be represented by the tragedian as a consummate 
female fury, deaf to all the claims of nature, and ready to drive through 
all enormities, without scruple, to obtain sovereign sway and master- 
dom.—Her husband has some of the milk of human kindness in his 
constitution, but none is perceptible in her own. Here is, therefore, 
not a shadow of reason for concluding that Lady Macbeth, in any of 
the atrocities she committed, was in the slightest degree influenced by 
love for her husband, as might be shown by unnumbered references to 
the work. ‘The discovery of this feature in her character may be 
classed among such intellectual efforts as that to which Mrs Butler re- 
fers in her journal, when she informs us that she met with a gentle- 
man, a man of literary and scientific pretensions, it seems, who re- 
marked that, although Sir Isaac Newton’s theory of gravitation might 
be true and ingenious, yet this is no reason why other systems equally 
sound should not be propounded upon the same subject. We congratu- 
late both our journalist and this scientific gentleman upon this bold sug- 
gestion, and would recommend to them the zealous prosecution of in- 
quiries of this nature, since by some happy contingency they may, 
perchance, light upon the discovery that the planets, instead of mov- 
ing round the sun, are the centres about which the sun revolves,and 
that upon the earth’s surface heavy bodies are apt to fly upwards in- 
stead of downwards. Until these last phenomena shall be exhibited, 
and as long as ponderous bodies shall descend to the earth, under the 
laws of motion which at present regulate them, Newton’s system can- 
not be superseded or even controverted. ‘They who speak in this style 
of that philosopher’s system, or suppose it possible to bring it into 
question, only expose their utter ignorance of what has been undertaken 
and accomplished by him. ‘They seem still crudely to imagine that 
he has attempted to assign the cause or efficient principle by which the 
planets are attracted towards each other, whereas this is an attempt 
which he expressly disavows, declaring that he has found himself 
unable to deduce it from the phenomena, and does not choose to indulge 
in any hypotheses upon the subject. All that was requisite to his pur- 


*Miss Phillips is an English woman; an American actress would not so 
easily have adopted an alteration which is not an amendment.—Ep. 
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pose, was to ascertain the laws by which the planets gravitate towards 
each other, and to solve the phenomena by a recurrence to those laws. 
Let those persons, therefore, who, at continually returning intervals, 
are amusing the world with declarations, that they have made discuve- 
ries which will overturn the theory of Newton, know, that before this 
task can be achieved, they must show, by experiment and observation 
of facts, that heavy bodies no longer descend to the earth’s surface, or 
that the laws of their destination are altered. Until this preliminary 
effort is made, they would be wise to save themselves the shame of 
obtruding their crudities upon the public attention, and the learned 
world the sin of feeling and expressing towards them all that contempt 
and scorn which they richly deserve. ‘The cause of that gravitation, 
or tendency towards each other, which has been proved to take place 
among the heavenly bodies, is undoubtedly a subject of legitimate in- 
quiry in science, and it is fervently to be hoped, by some fortunate 
genius, will be finally discovered. But whether, when ascertained, it 
be tound what we have always thought probable, the electric fluid per- 
vading all nature, or some other thin, elastic medium, which, as hinted 
at by Newton, and supposed possible, penetrates to the very centre of 
the sun and planets, its discovery can have no influence upon his system 
of philosophy. This system simply presupposes the same gravitation, 
or tendency of the heavenly bodies towards each other, as that which 
takes place between ponderous substances, with which we are conver- 
sant, and the earth, towards whose surface they so strongly tend. The 
philosophy of Newton, therefore, must remain the same and indispu- 
table, while the sun and planets continue as they are, be governed by 
the same laws, and exhibit similar phenomena. 


THE SUMMER EXCURSION. 
By Cuauncrty Bu iktey, Ese. 
Number I. 


‘La curiosité ne’est que vanite ; le plus souvent on ne veut savoir que pour 
en parler; on ne voyagerait pas sur mer, pour ne jamais rien dire, et pour le 
seul plaisir de voir, sans esperance de s’entretenir avec personne.”’—Pascal, 


One of the most difficult enterprises of a scribbler is the choice of a 
subject; and it is peculiarly so, when, amid the vexations of worldly 
business, he is obliged to snatch a moment to exchange some currente 
calamo currency with his other arduous pursuits. 

Having from my earliest days a thirst for travelling, my mind rests 
on no theme more agreeable to myself; and it is not unbecoming a pro- 
per taste, to treat friends with what one considers a palatable morsel, no 
matter whether served up well or ill, provided it be done to the full 
stretch of ability under the controul of time and circumstances. This is 
a subject which ought to engage the attention of those in whose power 
it is to avail themselves of its advantages, more than it does. Few pa- 
rents, and fewer youth, know how to appreciate the benefits of a know- 
ledge of the world acquired by coming into contact with men and man- 
ners in their various latitudes. To the wild and thoughtless, it is viewed 
as an incentive to deeper draughts of corruption; and many a spoiled son 
is kept at home in idle restraint, perambulating the same dull round, in 
vacant gazings on the only faces and the only brick and mortar he ever 
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saw or is doomed to see, from the apprehension that, if let loose among 
mankind, such a collision would consume him. He thus, from the 
mere fact of having nothing to do, and bearing about an uncultivated 
mind and a withered intellect, possessing no resources within to cheer 
the moments of his existence, soon becomes disgusted with all he sees, 
spurns men and objects, is weary of life, and, hovering around taverns, 
tippling shops, and depéts of vice, like an insect around the candle, he 
circles his way nearer and nearer, until he meets with a sudden and un- 
timely doom. ‘These results, so common in our land, and for which al- 
most all our cities and towns have been made to mourn, would, in 
most instances, be avoided by the benefit of travel. ‘There is one co- 
gent reason why there is less danger to a youth, even among corrupt 
communities, while travelling, than ina state of idleness in a confined 
circle. For it is rare, when on an excursion, that a traveller remains 
sufficiently long in one place to become acquainted with those resorts 
which will do him permanent injury. ‘To familiarize himself with the 
haunts of vice and their attendants requires an introduction and some 
search, for which more time is necessary than his allotted travelling 
days will allow him to bestow. Besides, he has many honest objects 
of art and refinement—many friends of hospitable feelings and intelli- 
gent minds to visit—objects and views which are inseparable from a 
traveller, and which he cannot dispense with without reproach to his 
understanding. He, moreover, comes continually in contact with indi- 
viduals of refined minds, and dignified, manly and moral bearing, whose 
example operates in some degree as a model for his own conduct. 
Added to this, is the absolute obligation, in most foreign society, to 
abide by such rules of demeanour and such decent restraints, as_ will 
entitle the possessor to receive the favours and countenance of the or- 
derly and cultivated portion of society. Among them, a low and drunken 
brawler, whose habits are beastly, and whose associations grovelling, 
would soon find himself losing caste, and be eventually deserted. 

These facts operate as wholesome restraints even upon the naturally 
thoughtless and dissipated. He is brought to think of the dignity of 
his nature; and, in most cases, a healthful, moral tone is diffused 
throughout the mental system, which elevates him to his proper dignity 
as a man, and which never deserts him. It has seemed proper to be 
thus particular on this point, because our eyes have witnessed many a 
promising youth saved by this course from the fate of the corrupt and 
degraded drunkard and debauchee. 

Before commencing my wanderings I would state, for my own 
satisfaction, what awful and impending calamity I was called upon to 
avoid by running about the world—what weariness of life, and all its 
joys and woes. It was what I felt to be a tendency to, *‘ corruption, earth 
and worms,’’ growing more rapid from day to day. ‘The visions of hap- 
piness, the joys of social intercourse, and the excitement of occupation, 
which flourish under a healthful temperament, were become dim, insipid 
and languid; a dark cloud hung over the horizon of the eye and the 
mind, allowing no sunlight to penetrate the cheerless way, or warm the 
soul chilled by the blasts of disease. What sympathy can we expect 
to excite by relating ills and ailments similar to those referred to; they 
are accounted, by the person in health and freedom from pain, of the 
same stamp with the toothache—a tormenting, harassing, soulfretting 
affliction, and ludicrous in proportion to its actual pain and freedom from 
danger. ‘* What is dyspepsia,” says one, ‘ but a chimera of the ima- 
gination ?”’ It is the Hypochondria—a state of the mind in which are 
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conjured up all manner of hideous forms and nameless evils—when the 
suflerer has a sort of chemical affinity with hobgoblins, awful signs and 
deadly symptoms too unsubstantial to be believed in, too ridiculous to 
be commiserated. ‘The reader shall be troubled with only one word on 
this point; that, if it merely affects the imagination so as to destroy the 
pleasure and capacity for both mental and bodily exertion, it is still a 
disease—and such your traveller found it. And it was this quality, this 
dissipation of joys, this fearful tendency to corruption, that he wished 
to improve and remedy by a short excursion on the other side of the 
Atlantic. 

As I am not in haste to begin my journey, it may be proper, as I am 
now on the fashionable cause of much worldly misery, to refer you to 
a vivid description of it, which I saw some years ago in an old book by 
a Portuguese author, which is one proof that people in times past, and 
in other countries, had a touch of it. Now, if what this poem says be 
true, and what individual of experience in its subject matter will not feel 
it to be so? who would not spring up and run without ceremony to any 
spot where imagination suggested a respite or a cure? For this quality 
of imagination, operating powerfully in that disease, is undoubtedly a 
powerful agent in curing, as well as in fostering it. Here are the pre- 
cious lines—enough to inoculate the reader with the horrid pest. 


“To lie and wear a sleepless night 
Out on sharp hips ; 
To feel a fever thirst, and have 
No strength to wet your lips; 
To dream all ghostly dreams of death, 
And struggle with him for the breath 
You almost hate to breathe, 
While snakes around your bosom wreathe ; 
To feel cold poison creeping 
Like a dastard through your veins, 
While the heart is sleeping, 
As a sentinel in chains, 
With which the enemy have bound him, 
Where, frozen on his post, they found him— 
Is something of the suffering 
Dyspepsia to its slaves doth bring.” 


[tis not one of my objects, in presenting this description of my 
journey, or what is properly termed the Summer Excursion, to 
offer anything new. The countries, over which I passed, have been 
gazed upon by many an American eye, and described faithfully with 
talent and amusing delineation; much more so than I would venture to 
undertake to do, particularly in the rapid manner my few leisure mo- 
ments allow me to pen my description. But I like to tell what I saw, 
and give my own private notions of things in my own way. It is a 
pleasure for me to descend to small things ; to pick up the minutest ob- 
ject and show it, and, if possible, extract entertainment and instruction 
from it. It is not expected that my readers will derive from the recital 
but a faint taste of that pleasure which | derived from experience. Be- 
sides, to be candid, no person likes to go abroad, if he have not the pri- 
vilege of talking about it. ‘There is no vanity chargeable on this score, 
except that of having contributed to the benefit and amusement of others; 
and I do assert, that [ never speak of it without a warm wish that those 
whom I address may actually experience the same good and the same 
pleasing sensations; and, if they be in ill health, may they derive the 
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same benefits as fell to my own lot. It is a silly and a senseless quali- 
ty to tell of your travels, merely to strut about and make others feel that 
you think yourself stretched as far beyond them in importance, as the 
tract of country you have passed over exceeds the narrow bounds of 
their domestic vision. Let me give my recital on the principle laid 
down by the celebrated French author, whose sentiment, as true as na- 
ture herself, forms a garland wreath for the head of my discourse; ex- 
cept, I hope, that mine is the vanity or petty pride of administering 
some small benefit or pleasure to my fellows. ‘‘ Curiosity,” says he, 
‘is nothing but vanity. Most men desire knowledge only for the sake 
of talking about it. Nobody would make a voyage for the mere pur- 
pose of saying nothing; and for the sole pleasure of seeing, without the 
expectation of conversing about it with others.” 

I dwelt for some time on the propriety of giving a suitable name or 
title to my undertaking; but as it was not got up or prosecuted with 
much pomp or show, and made so little noise in the world, I consider- 
ed that the public might think a studied name of too much importance 
for it. But as I knew best how to appreciate it, as being the great Ca- 
tholicon which buried my groans and my woes until it may seem fit for 
Providence to call them up again, I forged several titles or appellations 
for my beloved adventure! such as ** A Leap across the Atlantic,”— 
‘A beatific Jaunt’’—** Health-snuffing and comfort-breathing Trip”— 
“One foot in France and t’ other in England’’—*t A Summer Excur- 
sion’”’—the last of which was considered best suited to the subject; 
having selected that portion of the year as the most favourable for em- 
bracing all the objects of a traveller with the greatest share of comfort. 
At that season of the year society is on the wing; like butterflies they 
flit about in irregular delight, pausing here and there, as the attractions 
of the eye or sense may call them. Every object of interest, either in 
nature or art, undergoes the minute scrutiny of the crowds let loose 
from the imprisonment of the metropolis and its wearisome and palling 
avocations. ‘The watering place, the ivywreathed ruin of abbey and 
castle, the mountain, the glen, the ocean rock and the sequestered vale 
are bespotted and bedecked with the gay attire and active movement, 
and echo to the glee and unrestrained expression of the pleasure seeking 
throng. 

I have never felt in its full power the intensity of interest and the fa- 
tigue of pleasure more fully evinced than in a rapid course through 
countries abounding in interest; where a desire to embrace everything 
calls loudly for the improvement of every moment of time, and keeps 
in active and strenuous operation all the faculties of the mind. Time 
is thus left barely to recruit the fatigue of the bodily nature. Coursing 
rapidly, and in obedience to the rules and orders of public conveyances 
—the circle of pleasure to be accomplished within a given time—object 
upon object heaping themselves on the eye in endless and interesting 
succession, but barely glanced at, draw forth the exclamation of the poet 
in its full force, ‘* 7His world is alla fleeting show.” Butas my 
main object was to be whisked about, jolted, raced up and down hills 
and mountains, and turned topsyturvy by seasickness, what else soever 
I could catch by the way, I laid up as clear gain—texts to preach about, 
anecdotes to be amused with, and grave materials to ponder upon in 
after life. 

Before entering on my expedition, I formed certain resolutions re- 
specting my views of happiness and inconveniences, and of my own re- 
lations to those among whom I was going to sojourn. I made up my 
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mind to be pleased with the best that I knew could be afforded me, whe- 
ther in food, dress, civility or hospitality. National vanity, irritability, 
faultfinding, and the whole sack of disagreeables was emptied out and 
shaken clean before setting out, that I might not have my pleasure 
marred by ignoble and petty passions, which annoy as well the posses- 
sor as those with whom he is thrown into intercourse. At least such 
should be the endeavour of every one, and such was my intention. 

I thought it a miserable calculation, also, to be encumbered with 
trunks, stuffed full of every article called conveniences; which, in 
truth, are genuine inconveniences. It is an error, for one going on a 
journey of this kind, to make as much fuss as an India merchant— 
drag in a huge trunk, or, perhaps, half adozen of them—procure heaps 
of clothing, and, may be, a medicine chest; which last article of itself 
is worse than a hobgoblin, for it conjures up some ailment at every 
hour of the day—thus far prepared, some domestic stevedore is em- 
ployed to pack away and hammer down these nuisances into their re- 
ceptacles ready for a start. 

I can now almost imagine the reader weary of my introduction, and 
ready to exclaim, ‘* Why do you not begin your voyage?” In reply, 1 
would say—-I will soon—I am not quite ready. ‘There is nothing like 
preparing the mind for tedious encounters. ‘I like,’’ said an old lady al- 
ways, before she went to church, “to be there sometime beforehand, in 
good season, that | may get composed.” 

After due and settled deliberation, having formed my plans of jour- 
neying, | resolved to depart and prosecute my undertaking in just such 
a manner as pleased myself, without regard to shining examples, the 
rules of fashion, or any other clog to my free and unrestrained enjoy- 
ment. ‘Thus, I might say, 1 was fitted to depart in true, simple, re- 
publican style; for, in common with my countrymen, it is necessary, 
for the purpose of showing your affectionate attachment and genuine 
patriotism, to use the slang or watchword of loyalty on all occasions, 
lest by showing something brilliant or extraordinary in any of your acts, 
you shall seem to rise above the graduated height allotted by public 
opinion to the equalizing system of things; and it may be particularly 
necessary to give a hint of your loyalty when a transfer is to be made 
from the pure air of wholesome democracy, to the fogs, damps and chills 
of monarchical influence. 

I prepared a small leather valise, well secured by a padlock and c¢a- 
pable of containing a couple or three changes of clothing, an old suit to 
wear on board of ship, a stout, thick camlet cloak, for sea weather and in- 
clement vicissitudes while travelling on land; a carpet bag, and umbrella. 
I thought it not judicious to take a large wardrobe in the cut of my own 
city, but preferred fitting out anew on landing in the country of my des- 
tination, where it would not only cost less by onehalf, but assimilate 
me more with the population of the country through which I was mov- 
ing. It is unpleasant to be noticed. There is more happiness to me 
to be let alone, and not tormented by the gaze, or the flatteries, or the 
frowns of mankind. ‘The true delight of life is to roam unobserved 
among mankind and extract pleasure and instruction, without the inter- 
rupting annoyances of either scrutiny, flattery or homage. On this 
principle we can enjoy pefect abstraction amid the tumult of throngs. 
It is proper to suggest, in addition, that, for the purpose of having ready 
change at hand and always about me, a leathern belt was procured, with 
two partitions, into which were slid a few sovereigns, and then buckled 
about the waist. ‘There was also another partition or treasury for the 
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reception of notes, papers, etc. as occasion might offer. ‘This was al- 
ways kept about my body in case of accident, for it could not be taken 
away, unless I were taken with it. It was a sort of certain comfort 
which surrounded me at every step like an atmosphere of security ; it 
could not be laid siege to without a struggle, so that in case of a demand 
of the same, contrary to law or right, I could say, as Jack Tar did when 
the robbers threatened to blow out his brains if he did not deliver; 
‘** blow away then; I may as well be without brains as without money.” 
Being thus accoutred, | had not much difficulty in finding some good 
ship to embark in, by the Grace of God, on the first opportunity. The 
fine substantial ship, called the Monongahela, Captain Charles Dixey, 
was to sail from the port of Philadelphia for Liverpool on the 20th of 
April, 1831, and to her fortunes I nailed my fate. 


AMERICAN GEOLOGY. 


Copy of a letter to the Corresponding Secretary of the Geological 
Society of Pennsylvania, dated 


CaruisL_eE, 20th August, 1833. 


Sir: I beg leave to offer the Society specimens of rocks recently col- 
lected in an excursion to the Niagara and Detroit rivers, with the fol- 
lowing remarks. 

It is known that the principal formations in Pennsylvania, so far as 
the series extends, occur nearly in the order of superposition observed 
in England and on the continent of Europe. ‘That is, we have, with 
their subordinates, granite, gneis, clay slate, grauwacké, old red sand- 
stone, mountain limestone; and lastly, the independent coal formation 
of the west, which ought, by analogy, to lie immediately on the lime- 
stone instead of the intervening stratum of rocksalt, on which it is proved 
to lie by the borings on the Ohio and its tributary streams. At Pitts- 
burgh, the salt is found under three distinct seams of coal, at an average 
depth of five hundred feet below the surface of the river. 

In the northwestern part of New York, in Upper Canada, Michigan, 
and the northern part of Ohio, two superior formations are found. The 
first of these, the new red sandstone, is not readily distinguishable in 
appearance from the old; but it is here, in place, reposing on the coal 
strata, and accompanied by its proper concomitants—magnesian lime- 
stone, loose red sandstone, red marble, gypsum, and, perhaps, rock- 
salt, as the wells of the Onondaga works are init. Standing on Queens- 
town heights, and looking along the shores of the Niagara to lake On- 
tario, a Pennsylvanian would be struck with its resemblance, in all 
respects but its flatness and want of greenstone trap, to the old red 
sandstone of the Conewago Hills. Resting on this new red sandstone, 
and dipping imperceptibly to the north, begins a rock which makes the 
Queenstown heights, the cataracts of the Niagara and the Genessee, and 
the eastern boundary of Lake Erie, and which corresponds in all essen- 
tial respects to the lias of England. At Queenstown, it rises almost 
precipitously from the sandstone to the thickness of two hundred feet ; 
and in the distance of twentyfive miles between that place and Buffalo, 
where it plunges beneath the surface of the lake, it receives an acces- 
sion of a hundred more. This part of the formation occupies the space 
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between the levels of the two lakes—in perpendicular extent three hun- 
dred and thirtyfour feet. It is a coarse argillaceous limestone, of a drab or 
ash colour, with occasional slabs of bluish grey, and containing, at this 
place, entrochites and erystals of selenite. It affords a good building 
stone, and is the material of which the fine column to the memory of 
General Brock is constructed. I regret that, in the hurry of departure, 
my specimens of it were forgotten. At the cataract, and within a few 
yards of the tablerock, lies a boulder of sienite, such as is common 
in the neighbourhood of Philadelphia; and, near the same spot, I pick- 
ed up a rolled piece of common hornblend. I send also a specimen of 
actynolite, taken, as the keeper of the museum at The Falls assured 
me, from a boulder in the immediate neighbourhood. ‘The occurrence of 
such minerals at such a place was as unaccountable to me as it was 
unexpected. 

From Buffalo, I went to Detroit by water, running so close to the 
American shore as to perceive that it is flat, and destitute of rock, in its 
whole extent. On the British side, there is a high rocky bluff, called 
Point Albino, which is visible from the American shore near Buffalo. 
At the places where we touched, the bank consists of gravel, sand, and 
clay, with spheroidal masses of sienite, in great number, washed up upon 
the beach. The limestone, though said, and no doubt truly, to form the 
entire bottom of the lake, appears above its surface, for the first time, 
at the Bay of Sandusky, in a coarse granular form, embedding ammo- 
nites, orthoceratites, and terebratule. It probably contains all the fossils 
usually found in the lias; but those 1 have named, are so thickly dis- 
seminated in it, that it is rare to find a piece of it as large as a cabinet 
specimen, which does not contain at least one of them. In the islands 
of the lake, there is a member of the family more compact, and con- 
taining fewer shells, but abounding in druses lined with crystals of 
strontian. One of them is called Strontian Island, from the abundance 
of that mineral found in it. ‘The specimens I send, showing the stron- 
tian in connexion with the limestone, are from Gros Isle, in the Detroit, 
near its mouth, and opposite to the British post of Malden. Whether 
the shell limestone of Sandusky is of moré recent origin than the geo- 
diferous limestone of the islands, I pretend not to determine: but it 
seems certain that neither oolite, chalk, nor any rock as recent, is to be 
found in the region of the lakes. ‘The country about Detroit is a dilu- 
vial deposit, thickly sanded by winds from the shores of Lake Erie and 
Lake St Clair. The city is supplied with building stone from San- 
dusky, where the shell limestone is easily got out in blocks; transport- 
ed by water, and advantageously used in the ornamental architecture of 
the place. On the beach of Lake St Clair, I found fetid carbonate of 
lime, of a peculiarly strong odour, granular quartz, common hornblend, 
and the perpetually recurring sienite. 

Whence this hornblend, sienite, and other rocks, whose erystaline 
structure denotes a primitive origin? That they have been rounded by 
attrition, in the course of a long transport, instead of having been 
borne by icebergs, their rolled form sufficiently attests. All the coun- 
try over which I travelled, in returning from Detroit to the western 
boundary of Pennsylvania, on the Ohio, is evidently diluvial, consist- 
ing of level beds of sand, gravel, clay, and mud, with innumerable 
rounded boulders of sienite, not only strewed over the surface, but 
huddled together in the watercourses and gullies. They vary, in the 
proportion of their constituent parts, from nearly pure hornblend to 
porphyritic feldspar,—the most dissimilar, in this respect, being often 
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found at the same spot;—and they disappear, as the surface becomes 
broken, by the undulations of the Alleghany chain. The only rock, 
in situ, which I observed in the diluvium, is a very recent sandstone, 
containing specks of mica. At Ravenna, in Portage county, there were 
blocks of the new red sandstone prepared for building: which indicates 
that the superincumbent limestone has been abraded at that place. In- 
deed, everything in the surrounding country impels the mind to one 
conclusion—that the oolite, chalk, and tertiary have been swept 
away, while the continent was emerging from the deep, by a current 
setting from west to east, along the present course of the lakes, which 
was then the deepest, as it is now the remaining part of the ancient 
channel; and that these rolled masses have been brought by it from the 
primitive mountains of the West, and deposited with the gravel and 
mud on the limestone where they now lie. From the eastern limit of 
these rocks, at the Falls of St Anthony, where the primitive ends, 
the intervening surface, as it now appears, would offer no obstruction to 
such a current. In the cabinet of Major Whitney, at Detroit, | saw 
granite from a boulder on the shore of Lake Superior, decisively older 
than any on the Atlantic seaboard. One thing seems certain. ‘The roll- 
ed sienitic pebbles, profusely scattered along the shores of the Susque- 
hanna, especially at Sunbury and Wilkesbarre, and more sparsely along 
those of the Alleghany and Big Beaver, have been brought from the 
country bordering the lakes. Whether they are found on the shores of 
the Delaware also, I know not; but they are not found on those of the 
Westbranch, the Juniata, the Schuylkill, the Monongahela, or any 
other river in Pennsylvania, which does not flow from the tableland of 
which I have been speaking. 

I know of no field so pregnant with results, and yet so little explored, 
as the country of the upper lakes; and I regret that the time to be 
spared from official engagements did not permit me to extend my ram- 
ble further into the rich fields of our future geologists. ‘There, in pro- 
gress of time, will be found the bones of the saurians, and all the 
fossil remains appropriate to the red sandstone group. 

I send also spirifer shells from Chartier’s Creek, in the neighbour- 
hood of Pittsburgh, and an ammonite—all from the argillaceous sand- 
stone of the coal measures. Very respectfully, sir, ete. 
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SONNET. 
On My Birthday. 


Turover warfare with the world and men malign, 
And many a want and woe, my years have passed ; 

As were life’s first hours, so will be the last, 

For evil lot to bear will e’er be mine. 

Yet never, Spirit! from thy throne descend 

To breathe the pestilence that reeks o’er Earth, 

But, in all evil, still revere thy birth, 

And soar till thou with seraph glories blend! 

And ne’er, my heart, despond! for Time shall fill 
The Holy Ground of Thought with flowers and fruits ; 
Though rude hands rend the frail and trembling shoots, 
Yet giant trees shall crown Parnassus still! 

What unto thee should be man’s smile or sneer? 

The dew of deathless flowers is sorrow’s midnight tear. 
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THE FINE ARTS. 
First Exhibition of the Artists’ Fund Society. 


In a city of intellect, like Philadelphia, which is celebrated for its 
elegancies of life and everything that refines and exalts our nature, it 
must be a source of gratification, at the present time, to the pride of 
our liberal citizens, to perceive that the ennobling influences of the arts 
have been guided into the proper channel, by the artists themselves, 
who, within a few weeks, have displayed the broad banner of their 
recent association— The Artists’ Fund Society.” 

This Institution, which promises to fulfil the expectations of its 
founders, may be productive of signal honour to the State, as well as 
profit and distinction to every professional member. Having thrown 
open their doors to the public, immediately after the organization of 
their Society, in an exhibition of rare and varied talent, the artists have 
thus appealed successfully to a generous public for protection and en- 
couragement, and the results, thus far, have had a cheering influence 
upon the spirits of those who have dared to labour in so laudable an 
enterprize. Independent of the cultivation of the arts, in a manner 
consistent with their own views of taste and propriety, which is a lead- 
ing feature in their charter,* the artists have another and an important 
one, which will prove a strong cement in uniting their interests ;—we 
mean the benevolent purpose of providing for the relief of their indi- 
gent, disabled, or superannuated professional brethren, or their widows 
and orphans,—a cause which at once touches the sympathies of 
every cultivated and philanthropic being. Already many liberal com- 
missions for pictures to be executed by our artists, have been given 
them: even the Quakers have come forward, in the true spirit of patron- 
age, in support of the arts; and the artists should cultivate this almost 
untrodden field opened by the Society of Friends, which promises a 
rich harvest of renown. It will be seen that, erelong, the Quakers will 
be the friends of the arts, as well as of all else that is rational in intel- 
lectual and innocent recreation and the cultivation of the affections, by 
which men are bound to each other, and from which springs the fer- 
vent love of the husband, the child, or the friend, to rescue from the 
domain of death itself the image of some one tenderly beloved, or 
justly esteemed; and this may be indulged in without committing the 
crime of idolatry, or breaking any of God’s commandments. But 
we digress. he members of the Artists’ Fund Society have sold a 
greater number of pictures, at prices fixed by themselves, in the space of 
five weeks, than they sold upon the walls of the Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts, during the whole of the last ten years!+ The reason 
of this is obvious.—The artist now comes in immediate contact with 
his real friends,—those who admire his genius, and purchase his pro- 
ductions. This is accomplished without the aid or interference of what 


* After encountering much opposition from secret foes, the charter has been 
signed by the Governor of the State, and the Society is established. 

+ The artists closed their first exhibition on the evening of the 17th of June; 
and the receipts at the door have surpassed their most sanguine expectations— 
while nearly one thousand dollars have been paid by the generous friends of the 
too Jong neglected artist. These donations have been made voluntarily. The 
artists have not yet solicited the subscription of any one,—but they intend, ere- 
long, to unfold their purposes, and request the public aid in the erection of a 
suitable building for their annual exhibitions. 
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some people term a Patron, who, while he affects to promote the 
interests and welfare of the credulous artist, thrusts him into obscurity 
to exalt himself. The Patron, by a confident flourish of his own supe- 
rior taste and discrimination, diverts all the attention from the artist: 
and the modest painter who has, perhaps, thrown all his intellectual 
energies upon the canvas, in quiet expectation of meeting the approba- 
tion of a purchaser, or a commission for a new picture, feels nought 
but disappointment. 

The artist should say to such virtuosi and cognoscenti, what Dio- 
genes rendered memorable, in his reply to Alexander :—* Stand out of 
my sunshine ;’’ for, while they arrogate to themselves the wellmeant, 
but peculiar privilege and prerogative of fostering the tender plants of 
genius to the maturity of their strength and beauty, they in fact obscure 
what, when left to itself, would receive natural light; and the sensi- 
tive object of their care feels the chilling influence of their presence,— 
the warm and cheering rays of the sun are thus intercepted. 

* Such is, at times, the proud protector’s aid 
Who seems to help, but keeps you in the shade.” 


Too long have the artists suffered a few persons of wealth and influ- 
ence, but who are ignorant even of the rudiments of the art, and desti- 
tute of real sympathy for the artist, to usurp exclusively all considera- 
tion, all individual importance in matters of taste; and the public, who 
are too busy with their own concerns, have neither the leisure nor the 
opportunity to examine the claims of pretenders to a knowledge of 
virti, nor of understanding the principles of right for which the artists 
are manfully and honourably contending,—namely, the exclusive ma- 
nagement of their own professional affairs, and the cultivation and dis- 
semination of public taste. ‘The fact will scarcely be credited, that 
Philadelphia, with respect to general taste and feeling for the fine arts, 
has not advanced in an equal degree with Boston and New York. 
Boston is at least a quarter of a century in advance of Philadelphia— 
not in the merits of her artists, but in a general taste for the arts, and 
in its liberality in the encouragement of artists. This may be start- 
ling and humiliating to our pride as Philadelphians—as ‘* Athenians :”’ 
but the sober truth should be known, and it is now promulgated with 
the sincerest wish that we may feel the conviction, that a proper and 
more elevated taste may be cultivated,—that the artists may be more 
highly appreciated as members of a liberal profession, and that a know- 
ledge of the elegant and useful arts may be more generally diffused. 
But society will not remain long in ignorance of the real question 
at issue between the artists and the patrons, while the former hold the 
honourable ground they have taken—while they can explain the objects 
of association, and follow these up with a direct appeal to the public 
from the eloquent canvas. ‘The following is part of a dialogue between 
an artist and a patron, to which we listened, the other evening. It 
may assist the reader to appreciate the feelings of the artist. P. ‘How 
does the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts flourish?’ 4. ‘It has 
flourished very well, in wringing from the public about five or six 
thousand dollars, to ward off the hammer of the sheriff, which was 
aimed at the Institution.”* P. ‘ Well, does not that benefit the 
artist?’ 4. ‘The profession do not think so, but it enhances 
the value of each share of stock: and, whenever the property is 


* The public mind has recently been awakened to the abuse or misapplica- 
tion of means, by the Directors of the Pennsylvania Academy.—Subscriptions 
VOL. VI.—=-NO. XXXI. 25 
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sold, there will probably remain just seven thousand dollars more 
than the original stock to be divided.’ P. ‘If the artist, or his 
family, be overtaken by sickness or adversity, has he not a claim 
for pecuniary assistance upon that Institution?” 4. ‘No. The artist, 
who may have helped to cover the walls of that Academy since it was 
founded, can lay claim to no pecuniary aid whatever on the score of 
his labours, nor can he demand a loaf of bread, or medical aid for him- 
self or his suffering wife and children.’ /. ‘ But how is the Academy 
supported, or from what is its revenue derived?’ 4. ‘From the re- 
ceipts of the price of admission to the exhibitions of the works of 
artists, made up from the labours of his brain,—and these exhibitions 
are its attractions.’ P. ‘Is not, then, the honour of eligibility to the 
offices of the Institution conferred upon the artist?’ 4. ‘No.’ P. 
‘Cannot he vote at all elections, and thereby choose such officers as he 
deems best qualified to promote the arts?’ 2. ‘No. He has neither a 
vote for President nor Director, and his application even to nominate a 
Keeper has been treated with neglect.—A few years ago, twentyseven 
resident artists offered a written request to have one of their choice ap- 
pointed Keeper, to fill a vacancy, and he too a poor artist of fine talents, 
whose moral standing was irreproachable; yet he was not elected !’ 
P. ‘ Are other reasonable privileges denied the artist?’ 4. ‘Yes. The 
artist who may have used every exertion, and who may have regularly 
contributed the labours of his pencil to the annual exhibitions in sup- 
port of the Institution, and who may every year have, in addition, paid 
money out of his purse for framing his own productions,—(for nothing 
will be received without a frame ;)—cannot, by right, introduce a friend 
to the exhibition of his own works, without paying for him as a stran- 
ger: nor can he by virtue of his rank as a skilful professional artist, or 
his certificate, introduce his pupils to the privileges of drawing from 
the statues, until the President gives his decision upon the professional 
merits of the candidate.—The master, in this case, like his student, 
must submit to the humiliating condition. This very President, too, is 
not an artist, nor has he had the advantage of foreign travel in the land 
of the giants in art: ner do the artists, whatever respect they may 
show to him as an intelligent citizen, pay deference to his opinions 





were obtained to liquidate the pressing claims of about seven thousand dollars 
of debts incurred by the mismanagement of that Academy. A report was regu- 
larly drawn up during the last year, by a Committee of that Institution, in 
which its affairs were stated; and the President, Mr Joseph Hopkinson, in a 
printed circular which he issued in March, 1834, declared that, in the situation 
of affairs, ** the directors saw no course for them but to give up their charge in 
despair, and allow the creditors of the Institution to proceed against its property, 
for the satisfaction of its claims.”’—An appeal was then made to the public for 
pecuniary aid; and such representations were given, that many liberal citizens 
stepped forward and rescued the Institution from the fangs of its pressing cre- 
ditors. But, of those who thus aided in liquidating these claims, many had not 
the remotest suspicion of the fact, that the great body of resident artists had 
not been consulted in a step so important, orin previous measures: and that, in 
effect, the money thus subscribed, secured those in power, who pay but little 
deference and regard either to the opinions or the feelings and wishes of the 
artist. They had no idea how the matter stood, and that the property is at the 
mercy of the stockholders: and that the casts and other specimens of art were 
donations in law to the Institution, but intended mainly to benefit the artist, and 
to be preserved to the city for the purposes of promoting public taste. T'here is 
no guarantee to the public that the seven thousand dollurs so subscribed will be 
reserved to purchase those valuable materials, and preserve them entire as a school 
for our rising artists. 
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upon matters of taste and judgment on art.’ P. ‘ By whom, then, is 
such a President assisted in the administration of the Institution ?’ 
4. ‘Twelve other gentlemen, not one of whom, at present, is either a 
painter, sculptor or engraver! ‘These direct the affairs of an Institu- 
tion, miscalled an Academy, where there is no instruction, and where 
it is presumed the theory and practice of the arts cannot be taught by 
those who do not make them a professional study.’ 

Here the dialogue was interrupted by the introduction of a stranger, 
but we heard enough to satisfy us that the artists are right in having 
seceded from an Institution which is so uncongenial with their tastes, 
and which yields them neither honour, privilege, pleasure nor profit; 
and that they have shown a commendable spirit in instituting one of 
their own, to be under their exclusive controul, and to be sustained by 
their united talents and industry, by a confederacy with their brethren 
of New York, Boston, and other cities.—Thus they are certain, while 
they are true to their own interests and to themselves, of raising and 
supporting a school of arts that will reflect the highest honour on the 
State, and, in the end, elevate the natural dignity of their profession. 


EPITAPH ON A TAILOR. 
DISCOVERED, CHALKED ON AN OLD BOARD IN POTTERSFIELD. 


Here lies a bullheaded and squat little roacn, 

Whose creed was to cabbage, and whose pleasure, to poach; 
Here, both body and soul, he lies reeking—and why, 

This record shall tell in the glance of an eye. 

—The devils are democrats, and *t was hell’s holiday, 

When the imps struck for wages and held Satan at bay; 

For many a day, all the works of the Devil 

Had been thrown into chaos by the demagogue’s swivel, 
And such a wild uproar prevailed through the nation 

As if al] our newsmongers had been loosed on creation. 

So the ochlocrat sovereigns of Hinnom assembled 

To try an old justice who stammered and trembled ;* 

When, reeling about like a pig in a storm, 

There came a queer object without feature or form. 

“ Halloo!” cried the workies infernal, “ what are ye?” 

“A roacH bound to roasting—but how you do scare me!” 
‘We admit none but sous here,” the devils laughed out. 

* Am I shut out of hell, then ?””—* Ay, monster, sans doubt! 
So tarn about quick, thou ninth part of a maggot! 

Make thy home with thy carcass—thou art not worth a faggot!” 


His Highness, the Black Prince, came down from his throne, 
When, ’mid laughter and hootings, the creature had gone. 

‘* For this,” said Hell’s King, “1 forgive all your strikes, 
And each imp hereafter shall enjoy what he likes; 

False prophets, fanatics, thieves, newsmongers—all, 

That defile the rank earth, shall be served at your call. 

But oh, never! howe’er your appetite gnaws, 

Ask for tailors—earth’s offals—’t is a breach of all laws!” 
‘No, no, no!” yelled the workies, who so lately had struck, 
So here reeks the Tailor, smothered up in his muck! 


* According to religious eestatics, itis one of the inalienable privileges of 
the people in Erebus to sit in judgment on the “little brief authority jus- 
tices” of this world. It appears to have been a popular amusement during the 


infernal strikes. 
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Arminio, Tragedia d’ Ippolito Pinde- 
monte coll’ aggiunta di tre’ discorsi. 
8vo. Verona: 1819. 

Epistole in versi. 8vo. Verona: 1818. 

Sermoni. 8vo. Verona: 1819. 

I] Colpo di Martello del Campanile di 
San Marco in Venezia. 8vo. Ve- 
rona: 1820. 

Elogi de Letterati. 2 vols. 8vo. Ve- 
rona: 1826. 

L’Odissea tradotta in isciolti. 2 vols. 
12mo. Milano: 1827. 


Tue cultivation of German and Ita- 
lian literature in this country is destin- 
ed to exert the happiest influence over 
the genius of our Republic; and it 
ever yields us pleasure to augment the 
knowledge of or extend a taste for the 
delightful authors of the European 
Continent. 

Ippolito Pindemonte was born in 
1753, of one of the principal families 
of Verona, in the Venetian States.— 
His education was such as was becom- 
ing a young patrician, but he early 
showed a firmness of moral principle 
that enabled him to withstand the 
temptations to which men of his rank 
and station in life are too often expos- 
ed, especially amidst the dissipation of 
a gay Italian city. Young Ippolito 
courted the company of all the learned 
of his time, and particularly that of his 
countrymen, Torelli and Pompei, and 
he applied himself zealously to the 
study of the classical as well as of the 
modern languages. This course of edu- 
cation being completed, he travelled 
through Italy and Sicily, and thence to 
Malta, where being received into the 
order of St John, he went to cruise on 
board the ships of the Order, perform- 
ing the regular period of his caravana, 
the name given to the apprenticeship 
which the young knights had to serve. 
In the midst of his military duties he 
found leisure, however, to cultivate 
literature, and he wrote some poems, 
which, as juvenile productions, he af- 
terwards destroyed. Having returned 
home, and feeling his constitution 
weakened by a chronic and at one time 
alarming infirmity, he retired to his 
villa at Avesa, where he wrote his 
Prose e Poesie Campestri, which were 
afterwards published together in 1795. 
In these he paints himself, and imparts 
his feelings to the reader with the most 
delightful naiveté, A spirit grave yet 
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tender, pensive yet satisfied, philoso- 
phical yet pious, pervades every sen- 
tence of these and his successive com- 

ositions. A rare exception among 
talian poets, he did not sigh for love, 
although he was attached by constant 
friendship to several accomplished la- 
dies, of whom he speaks in his poems, 
especially the Countess Mosconi and 
Isabella Albrizzi. In 1788 he began 
his tour of Europe, during which he 
visited Switzerland, Germany, France, 
and England, passing the greater part 
of the year 1789 in Paris, at a most 
memorable epoch. He also spent seve- 
ral months in England, of which coun- 
try ever after and throughout all politi- 
cal vicissitudes he retained a friendly 
and favourable impression, for he had 
found in it minds congenial to his own. 
He did not, however, like more vulgar 
travellers, one of whom, an American 
Citizen, has lately called England his 
fatherland, learn to slight his own 
country among foreigners, but fostered 
to the last a sentiment of warm affec- 
tion for the land of his birth. He re- 
lated to a friend, that, on arriving at 
Paris, he feared he would have but lit- 
tle opportunity of cultivating Italian 
literature. ** But,’ added he, **I found 
myself agreeably disappointed ; for 
meeting with Alfieri, and living in fa- 
miliar intercourse with him, we read 
to each other our mutual compositions, 
and I may say that I never applied 
with so much fervour to our national 
studies, as in the midst of the French 
capital.” On his return he wrote a 
small poem on his travels, “1 Viaggi,” 
and a moral and political tale, ** Aba- 
ritte.”’ 

The French invasion found Pinde- 
monte in his native home. At that 
most critical period he did not emi- 
grate, like others, to asafer spot, deem- 
ing that his duty required him to share 
the dangers, and avert or alleviate the 
calamities of his countrymen. His ex- 
treme moderation and irreproachable 
conduct bore him safe throughout the 
storm, but he keenly felt the desolation 
of his unfortunate country. A stranger 
to violent party polities, he felt the de- 
gradation of Italy, driven to the despe- 
rate course of expecting regeneration 
from the hands of a conqueror. ** Words 
had changed their meaning ;”’ he wrote 
afterwards in his Epistles, speaking of 
those disastrous times; “fidelity to 
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one’s government became revolt, the 
sacred names of country and liberty, of 


laws and rights, a mockery, and, as in ° 


a cauldron of boiling impurities, the 
dregs of the land, patricians and ple- 
beians, rose to the summit, and the 
good remained sunk and obliterated.” 
The town of Verona suffered most 
cruelly in that crisis. Being forcibly 
occupied by French troops in 1796, al- 
though then at peace with the republic 
of Venice, a rash attempt of the coun- 
try people in the following year to rise 
against the military drew upon the de- 
voted city the vengeance of the comman- 
der-in-chief, Buonaparte. The town 
was retaken and pillaged, and several 
of the inhabitants put to death. After 
the fall of Venice, the fortifications of 
Verona, the work of San Micheli, were 
razed to the ground. Pindemonte’s 
favourite villa on the hill of Avesa was 
also destroyed. All these disasters our 
poet laments in his Lpistole, which 
were published in 1805. In the suc- 
cessive occupations of his country by 
Austrians and French, Pindemonte kept 
aloof from the political scene: “ I 
moved my steps away from our new 
masters and their ministers; I did not 
aspire to any of the vacated seats of 
office ; I struck not a single chord of 
servile flattery from my harp; and I 
spent my days in solitude and silence, 
wishing to keep uncontaminated by 
the common servitude.” But his 
was not the proud, unsociable misan- 
thropy of Alfieri; he hoped and trust- 
ed in Providence for happier, or, at 
least, quieter days, and was thankful 
when such were granted to his afflict- 
ed country. 

Pindemonte had, in early youth, at- 
tempted the walk of the drama; he 
produced at a more mature age a trage- 
dy on the subject of Arminius, the Ger- 
man patriot and avenger of his coun- 
try. The play contains some brilliant 
passages, and is remarkable for a bold- 
ness and freedom of style, which par- 
take the romantic spirit, although the 
unities are preserved, and for the intro- 
duction of choruses, or lyric strains to 
be sung between the acts, an attempt 
which has been since repeated by the 
greater Manzoni. To the publication 
of his Arminio, Pindemonte joined 
some wellwritten essays on tragedy 
and on the French and Italian theatres. 
He wrote afterwards a beautiful little 
poem, J Sepoleri, in reply to Foscolo’s 
much admired effusion under the same 


title, which the latter had addressed to 
our author. But in this as well as in 
all his other compositions, Pindemon- 
te’s melancholy is softened by a ray of 
religious confidence which reconciles 
the reader to the otherwise gloomy 
subject. 

In 1818, Pindemonte published his 
Sermoni,a species of the milder sa- 
tire, after the Horatian model, on the 
follies of his contemporaries. The most 
remarkable of these are the one on ‘ Po- 
litical Opinions,’ which begins by a 
paraphrasis of Goldsmith’s wellknown 
lines, 


“In ev’ry government, though terror 
reigns,” ete. 


and the other “ on Travelling,’ in 
which he exposes the pretensions, the 
shallowness, and the affectation of cer- 
tain travellers. His next production, 
Il Colpo di Martello, published in 1820, 
is written in a tone of loftier inspira- 
tion. A watch having been posted on 
the summit of St Mark’s lofty tower 
at Venice, to give the alarm whenever 
fire breaks out in any part of the city, 
the men on duty, as a token of their 
vigilance, strike the bell every quarter 
of an hour. From this circumstance 
the poet draws a warning moral for the 
citizens on the swiftness of time, and 
the manner in which it ought to be, but 
is not, generally spent. The poet ends 
his verse by a retrospective glance at 
his career through life, now drawing to 
a close, in which he shows himself to 
have been no stern intractable ascetic, 
but one who shared the joys and sor- 
rows of this world, although he consi- 
dered it but as a land of passage. 


“Troppo mi piacque quest’ esiglio, é 
vero, 

Ma per esiglio, sempre il riconobbi, 

Me riconobbi pellegrino, e in alto 

Vidi e sugli astri, la mia patria vera, 

Che discordia di parti e di sentenze 

Politiche conflitto unqua non turba,” 


He published, a few years since, a 
translation of the Odyssey in blank 
verse, which has been much applauded 
in Italy. His latest work, brought out 
shortly before his death, consists of 
eulogies of Italian literati. 

In this manner Pindemonte’s old age 
continued to be engrossed by the favou- 
rite studies of his earlier years, and in 
correspondence with most of his learn- 
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ed contemporaries. The death of Monti 
and of Cesari grieved him much, and 
added to his habitual melancholy. At 
length, on the 18th of November, 1828, 
he himself, after a short illness, was 
removed from this world, at the age of 
seventyfive. He died as he had lived, 
like a sage and a Christian. The 
whole population of Verona attended 
his remains to the grave, with marks 
of unaffected grief, and a monument 
has been or is about to be raised to his 
memory by his grateful and admiring 
countrymen. 

As a poet, Ippolito Pindemonte 
ranks among his contemporaries after 
Alfieri and Monti, but as a philoso- 
pher, and a man, above both. Man- 
zoni is the one, among living writers, 
whom we should compare to him, es- 
pecially in reference to the moral views 
and the mental independence of both 
these distinguished writers. 


Teatro Original de Manuel Edoardo de 
Gorostiza. Paris. 


Gorostiza is the first dramatist to 
whom Spanish America has given 
birth. He is a native of Vera Cruz; 
and Mexico showed her sense of the 
honour she derived from his genius by 
appointing him Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to England; which country he 
formerly visited, a destitute fugitive 
from the arbitrary government of Fer- 
dinand. Don Manuel received his edu- 
cation in Spain, as the better class of 
Creoles usually did, and there he 
wrote his Comedies. They were acted 
at Madrid, and the first dramatic efforts 
of that portion of her children, whom 
the mother country has so sedulously 
studied to erush, received the frank 
applause of the best Madrileno judges. 

I'he book is a decidedly clever spe- 
cimen of the new school of Spanish 
comedy. Some critics have called this 
a French school, but it appears rather 
a national modification of classical 
models, than an imitation of the French 
theatre. It offers faithful pictures of 
national manners, follies, and faults, 
cramped into due conformity with the 
unities, is very moral, has little love, 
(at least, the virtuous love which is 
usually the mainspring of modern co- 
medy ;) and, as it may be conjectured, 
is rather uninteresting and dull. This 
new school, which resembles more the 
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new Italian than the French, should be 
livelier; but we hail the appearance of 
a national school, even with these 
drawbacks, in preference to more 
amusing imitations of foreign master- 
pieces. The former may contain the 
germs of future excellence; the latter 
promises nothing beyond stationary 
mediocrity. To illustrate this new 
school by a short sketch of a comedy, 
we have selected Gorostiza’s Jndul- 
gencia para Todos, or * All need In- 
dulgence,” one of the best specimens 
we have seen. The versification is that 
of the old school, namely, octosyllabic, 
asonante* lines, which, in the Spanish 
drama, hold the place of our blank 
verse, intermingled with rhyme. 

The subject of this comedy is a fa- 
mily scheme for the improvement of 
the heroine’s prospect of happiness 
with a bridegroom selected by her fa- 
ther, whom she has never seen. The 
play opens with the expectation of this 
bridegroom, Don Severo de Mendoza, 
whose ungallant delay offends Don 
Fermin de Peralto, the punctilious fa- 
ther of the bride. Her brother Carlos 
justifies him upon that score, but ex- 
presses his fear for his sister’s happi- 
ness on account of 


“The single spot staining so fair a 
picture ; 
In him one only fault I find. 
D. Fermin, What is ’t ? 
D. Carlos. That he has none. 
D. Fermin. A marv’llous fault.” 


The father, son, and family friend, 
Don Pedro de Arismendi, the Alcalde 
Mayor of the town, now plot to cure 
the bridegroom of the exigeance inci- 
dent to paragons of perfection, by 
entrapping him into error, and this oc- 
cupies the first act. 

Ihe second introduces Don Severo, 
and his inexorable requisition of abso- 
lute inpeccability in all connected with 
him. He enters, discharging his ser- 
vant Gaspar for his first fault in ten 
years’ service, refusing to listen to his 
apology, and observes— 


‘Indulgence is but mental impotence, 
Puerility is toleration ; 

Of folly both are th’ indication, 

Or of want of moral sense. 


* Of which the vowels agree, but 
not the consonants; e. g. as in mad, 
rat, cap. 
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This of my conduct is the rule ; 

I pity the unfortunate ; 

But if in contact brought by fate, 
With one whom proved offences stain, 
Or as a criminal or fool, 

I view him with unmixed disdain.” 


In the same strain he rejects Don 
Fermin’s solicitations in favour of the 
culprit :— 


“Pardon my non-compliance, but my 
conduct 
Is regulated by my principles, 
I never deviate from the line of right; 
And thence must Gaspar be discharged 
my service. 
D, Ferm. And thus you answer me? 
D. Severo. | answer thus.” 


Now begins the plot against the im- 
maculate correctness of this modern 
stoic. His intended father in law makes 
him drunk beyond his stint. His bride, 
Dona Tomasa, under the assumed cha- 
racter of Dona Flora, the bride of Car- 
los, seduces him into not only falling 
in love with her, but likewise into de- 
elaring his passion. Carlos surprises 
the lovers, challenges Don Severo asa 
traitor to himself and his sister, and, 
despite all antiduelling principles, by 
his taunts provokes him to accept the 
challenge. This occurs at night. In 
the interval between the third and 
fourth acts, the duel goes off innox- 
iously, Carlos having carefully loaded 
the pistols without ball, and the com- 
batants are reconciled. Carlos, upon 
the plea of not betraying their duel to 
the family by seeking admittance atan 
unseasonable hour, draws Severo into 
a gaming house, where he is tempted 
to play, and pigeoned not only of his 
own money, but of a sum intrusted to 
him for Fermin. 

In the fourth act, Severo appears 
somewhat humbled, being constrained 
to employ the discarded Gaspar to 
procure him funds to replace Fermin’s 
lost money, the misuse of which he 
thus hopes to conceal. 

But Don Severo’s cure is not yet 
complete ; he hopes, by hiding his 
transgressions, to preserve his charac- 
ter, and still assumes the infallible.— 
Don Pedro consults him as a man of 
strict principles and impassioned virtue, 
inflexible by human affections, whether 
he must needs execute his magisterial 
office to the affliction of a friend. Se- 
vero answers by declamations upon 
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public duty, Roman virtue and Brutus ; 
and the Alcalde arrests Carlos for the 
duel, saying, he never could have mus- 
tered firmness to do so without Severo’s 
exhortations. The indignation expres- 
sed by the whole family, including the 
pseudo Flora, at such unfriendly ad- 
vice, finally overpowers the hero’s ar- 
rogance. He confesses himself to be 
Carlos’ adversary, and proves his 
amendment by his answer to the 4- 
calde’s question— 


D, Pedro, What can excuse you ? 
D, Sev. That lam a man 
Liable to all frailities of my kind.” 


This satisfies the plotters; the plot 
is revealed, and the cidevant Cato 
made happy in the lawful possession 
of her he kad criminally loved. 


Salmagundi; or, The Whim-Whams 
and Opinions of Launcelot Lang- 
staff, Esq. and others. 2 volumes. 
New York. Harper and Brothers: 
1835. 


Tuts production, which constitutes 
a portion of the new edition of Pauld- 
ing’s works, was published in the year 
1807, and made its appearance every 
fortnight, till it amounted in all to 
about twenty numbers. 

For goodhumoured satire and point- 
ed remark, this work is not only well 
calealated to amuse, but holds up a 
mirror of the times, customs, manners, 
and tastes of our country, in which 
many an English lady and gentleman 
may recognize their own proper per- 
sons, though they may be too proud 
and bigoted to confess the likeness. 

A considerable part of these essays 
is appropriated to the fair sex. The 
American ladies have run into an ab- 
surdity of dress, or rather of undress, 
which subjects them to many humour- 
ous animadversions. The accounts 
given of the several gentlemen, who 
are supposed to contribute to these es- 
says, are professedly copies of Will 
Honeycomb in the Spectator, and the 
Chinese philosopher in Goldsmith’s 
Citizen of the World. Launcelot 
Langstaff, Esq. mentions certain tra- 
velled gentlemen who have visited 
the United States, whose illiberal sen- 
timents, narrowminded prejudices and 
aspersions are very properly exposed. 
The paper, entitled Theatrics, places 
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in a ludicrous light the affectation of 
the new readings, and is no bad hint 
to the commentators of Shakespeare, 
and not inapplicable to Mr Kemble’s 
+ Mitches.’ The New York assembly 
is very amusing, and the remarks on 
the French dancers are excellent. 

“In my mind,” says Anthony Ever- 
green, ‘there is no position more posi- 
tive and unexceptionable than that 
most Frenchmen, dead or alive, are 
born dancers. I came bounce upon 
this discovery at the assembly, and I 
immediately noted it down in my re- 
gister of indisputable facts: the public 
shall know all about it. As I never 
dance cotillions, holding them to be 
monstrous distorters of the human 
frame, and tantamount in their opera- 
tions to being broken on the wheel, I 
generally take occasion, while they are 
going on, to make my remarks on the 
company. In the course of these ob- 
servations, I was struck with the en- 
ergy and eloquence of sundry limbs, 
which seemed to be flourishing about, 
without appertaining to anybody. 
After much investigation and difficulty, 
I at length traced them to their respec- 
tive owners, whom I found to be all 
Frenchmen toa man. Art may have 
meddled somewhat in these affairs, 
but nature certainly did more. I have 
since been considerably employed in 
calculations on this subject, and, by 
the most accurate computation, I have 
determined that a Frenchman passes 
at least, threefifths of his time between 
the heavens and the earth, and partakes 
eminently of the nature of a gossamer 
or a soap bubble, One of these jack- 
o’lantern heroes, in taking a figure, 
which neither Euclid or Pythagoras 
himself could demonstrate, unfortu- 
nately wound himself, I mean his foot, 
his better part, into a lady’s cobweb 
muslin robe; but, perceiving it at the 
instant, he set himself -a-spinning the 
other way, like a top, unravelled his 
step, without omitting an angle or 
curve, and extricated himself without 
breaking a thread of the lady’s dress ! 
He then sprang up like a sturgeon, 
crossed his feet four times, and finish- 
ed this wonderful evolution by quiver- 
ing his left leg, as a cat does her paw 
when she has accidentally dipped it 
in water. No man “of woman born,” 
who was not a Frenchman, or a moun- 
tebank, could have done the like.’ 

Our fashionable poets come in also 
for a tickle of the rod. A specimen is 
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given how a poem should be written in 
order to be so obscure, that every line 
may need the aid of a page of notes to 
explain its meaning. Honest Launce- 
lot Langstaff is not a little witty on 
the military establishment of America, 
and gives us a very whimsical ac- 
count of the calling out of the military 
on the anniversary of the evacuation 
of New York, by the British troops at 
the peace of 1783. He does not spare 
the good citizens on the score of what 
they call their economy, which ap- 
pears to border on what might be 
called meanness. ‘This paper is in the 
form of a letter from Rub-a Dub Keli 
Khan to his friend in Tripoli, and sati- 
rizes the American mode of carrying 
on military operations by words only. 

We have an account of my good 
aunt Charity, who died of a French- 
man—a lively picture of the curiosity, 
whimsicality, etc. attendant on a life of 
celibacy. The paper on style deserves 
the attention of those simple souls, 
who, not content with plain comforts, 
rational amusements, common sense, 
and a clean hearth in the bosom of 
their own family, run hunting after 
pleasure abroad, and employ their 
thoughts and their money in endeavour- 
ing to appear stylish, The grasping 
after style is well exhibited in the ac- 
count given by the authors of the 
Salmagundi of the family of the Gib- 
lets, who, after the death of their 
father, who was a complete grubworm 
and surly curmudgeon, figured away 
with the riches which the old man had 
been heaping up, and spent his money 
upon milliners, tailors, coachmakers, 
and dancingmasters, in order to appear 
in style, 

The Salmagundi is a goodhumoured 
satire, and appears to give a faithful 
portrait of the manners, customs, vices, 
and absurdities which prevailed among 
us thirty years ago, many of which, 
for the benefit of the satire, are not yet 
extinct. Washington Irving, and his 
gifted brother, who died young, contri- 
buted many of the best pieces to this 
collection, which is now incorporated 
among the writings of Paulding. The 
caustic wit and refined satire of the 
Irvings is easily distinguishable from 
the palpable humour of Paulding, 
though each of the authors of these 
essays should have been distinctly in- 
dicated. The volumes are elegantly 
printed, and confer honour on the enter- 
prise of the untiring publishers. 
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